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NEWTON  COLLECTION 


ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen  of  the  City  Council, — 

In  electing  us  to  the  various  offices  of  this  munici- 
pal  government,  our  fellow-citizens  have  committed  to 
our  charge  an  important  trust.  While  we  are  pro- 
foundly grateful  for  the  honor  conferred,  we  ask,  in 
return  for  the  time  and  labor  necessarily  demanded 
to  discharge  these  duties,  the  kind  forbearance  and 
hearty  co-operation  of  all  good  citizens,  to  further  the 
various  measures  which  shall  be  adopted  for  the  pros- 
perity, protection,  and  good  government  of  our  city. 

FINANCE. 

As  our  financial  year  closes  Dec.  31,  it  will  readily 
be  perceived  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  exact 
statement  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  city,  when  the 
statement  must  be  made  the  following  day,  as  is  the 
case  at  this  time. 

We  therefore  give  you  the  best  approximate  we  can 
obtain,  and  shall  class  our  indebtedness  under  two 
heads,  — City  Debt  and  Water  Loan.  The  former 
will  include  what  is  unpaid  of  Town  Debt. 
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City  debt  as  stated  a year  ago  . $400,052.80 

Water  debt  .....  400,000.00 

$800,052.80 

City  debt  of  to-day,  maturing  at  vari- 
ous dates,  1879  to  1895  . $353,000.00 

Municipal  bonds  ....  34,000.00 

Temporary  loans, 

Less  cash  on  hand,  very  nearly  . 45,000.00 


$432,000.00 

Less  available  assets,  $100,250.63 


“ sinking  fund, 

12,209.20 

112,459.83 

Present  city  debt  . 

. 

$319,540.17 

A reduction  of  . 

• 

80,512.63 

from  debt  of  Jan.  1,  1876,  say 

$400,052.80 

Water  loan  of  to-day 

, , 

$771,000.00 

Less  sinking  fund 

. 

9,135.0° 

$761,865.00 

An  increase  of 

361,865.00 

from 

400,000.00 

as  above.  If  from  this 

sum 

361,865.00 

we  deduct 

. 

80,512.63 

the  amount  the  general 

indebtedness 

is  reduced,  we  have 

. 

281,352.37 

the  increase  of  all  indebtedness  for 
the  year.  An  aggregate  net  in- 
debtedness, both  city  and  water 
debt,  of $1,081,405.17 
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In  the  $88,252.80,  “ temporary  loan,”  Jan  1,  1876, 
was  included  $18,642.05  premium  and  accrued  interest 
on  water  bonds,  received  in  1875,  but  used  in  1876,  and 
should  be  deducted  from  $80,512.63  ; leaving  $61,870.58 
as  the  actual  reduction  in  general  indebtedness  for  the 
year  1876. 

The  expenditures  for  the  year,  exclusive  of  Water 
Expenditures,  and  including  $30,000  interest  on 
Water  Bonds,  were  very  nearly  $378,300,  against 
$480,928.65  in  1875. 

The  following  will  show  the  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  city  on  which  taxes  were  assessed  for  the 
year  1876,  with  the  amount  of  taxes,  and  rate  of  taxa- 
tion : — 

Value  of  real  estate  . . . $21,128,120.00 

Value  of  personal  estate  . 7,074,945.00 

$28,203,065.00 

Taxable  value  of  corporate  stocks,  1,192,310.00 

Taxable  value  of  bank  stocks  . 1,101,623.00 

$30,496,998.00 

City  grant  for  current  expenses,  $363,609.20 

Excess  of  expenditures  Dec.  31, 

1875,  over  appropriation  assessed 

for  that  year  ....  57,680.97 

$421,290.17 

Deduct  estimated  receipts  for  1876,  71,285.18 


$350,004.99 
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State  tax 
County  tax 
Overlay 


$28,944*00 

10,100.12 


3,216.58 


$392,265.69 


Assessments  on  corporate  stocks 
Assessments  on  bank  stocks 
Total  assessments 


$42 1,668.04 


1 5,261.57 
14,140.78 


Rate  of  taxation,  $13.60  on  $1,000. 

The  low  rate  of  interest  of  last  year  enabled  the 
City  Council  to  place  the  bonds  that  have  been  sold 
at  highly  favorable  rates  : $50,000  were  sold  at  $106; 
$150,000  at  $io6T.  Finding  that  our  bonds  at  five 
per  cent  could  be  placed  at  par,  or  above,  it  was  de- 
cided to  issue  no  more  at  a higher  rate;  $171,000 
of  the  Water  Bonds,  and  $34,000  Municipal  Bonds, 
have  been  placed  at  from  par  to  three  per  cent  pre- 
mium, the  latter  sum  retiring  all  debts  prior  to  1876 
that  could  be  reached  before  the  year  1879. 

The  low  rate  of  interest  also  enabled  them  to  make 
a saving  of  $8,170.58  on  the  appropriation  for  interest 
on  loans  for  the  year. 

The  legislature  of  last  winter  readily  granted 
authority  to  issue  $250,000  additional  Water  Bonds, 
all  of  which  have  been  issued  and  sold,  except  $79,000, 
which  will  be  sold  as  proceeds  are  needed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Water  Commission. 

Should  the  Drainage  and  Sewerage  Commission, 
which  will  be  mentioned  hereafter,  recommend  any 
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considerable  expenditure  for  these  purposes,  you  will 
probably  issue  twenty-year  bonds  to  nearly  the  amount 
I thus  expended  ; but  we  trust,  that  except  for  the  two 
f last-named  purposes,  there  will  be  no  increase  of  in- 
i debtedness  the  present  year. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  last  municipal  year,  a 
i reduction  in  salaries  was  made  in  nearly  all  depart- 
! ments  of  the  city,  but  no  greater  than  seemed  to  be 
demanded  in  justice  to  the  tax-payer;  and  the  reduc- 
tion was  not  carried  to  that  extreme  which  does  injus- 
tice to  the  employees.  In  determining  the  amount  to 
be  paid  to  each  employee,  three  parties  are  to  be  con- 
sidered : first,  the  tax-payer  who  is  to  furnish  the 
money ; secondly,  the  present  incumbent ; thirdly,  the 
outside  party  who  wants  the  place  and  the  pay.  We 
firmly  believe  in  always  giving  preference  to  present 
incumbents  who  satisfactorily  fill  their  positions.  But 
when,  at  the  close  of  the  year’s  engagement,  others 
seek  the  positions  at  the  salaries  the  City  Council 
have  determined  upon  paying,  if  the  incumbents  prefer 
to  remain  at  the  fixed  compensation,  is  it  just  for  them 
to  grumble  at  the  prices  paid,  while  still  retaining  the 
offices,  and  preventing  their  being  filled  by  others  who 
would  be  thankful  for  them  at  the  prices  fixed  for  the 
position  ? 

We  fear  the  tax-payer  and  those  out  of  positions 
and  employment  have  very  little  consideration  from 
present  incumbents,  not  only  in  Newton,  but  through- 
out the  land.  We  however,  as  the  representatives  of 
the  tax-payers,  must  be  just  to  all. 
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SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  of  our  city  are  watched  with  jealous 
care  by  all  classes  of  our  citizens,  as  all  alike  are  the 
recipients  of  their  benefits,  or  suffer  if  the  schools  are 
not  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  times.  We  believe 
that  the  schools  have  not  deteriorated  during  the  past 
year;  on  the  contrary,  while  not  so  much  time  or 
money  has  been  expended  on  the  ornamental  branches 
as  formerly,  more  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  what 
were  formerly  considered  the  fundamental  branches, 
— studies  which  many  begin  to  realize  are  more  essen- 
tial to  the  boy  or  girl  who  will  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
the  schoolroom  no  longer,  after  they  are  fourteen  years 
of  age. 

During  the  year,  Mr.  H.  M.  Willard,  who  had  so 
acceptably  filled  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  resigned,  to  take  charge  of  an  educational 
institution  in  Vermont.  He  left  with  the  entire 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  committee.  We  think 
it  fortunate  that  they  were  able  to  secure  the  services 
of  Mr.  Warren  Johnson,  late  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation in  Maine,  who  has  entered  upon  his  duties  with 
enthusiasm  and  apparent  adaptation  for  and  apprecia- 
tion of  his  work. 

Many  complaints  are  made  from  time  to  time  of 
the  great  expense  of  our  schools,  and  frequently  with- 
out a due  consideration  of  the  fact  that  there  are  so 
many  different  villages  in  this  city,  and  so  far  apart, 
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i that  the  pupils  must  attend  the  primary  and  grammar 
jj  schools  in  their  respective  villages.  It  is  found  impos- 
! sible  to  so  consolidate  the  schools  as  to  have  the  maxi- 
! mum  number  of  pupils  in  each  class,  where  there  is  any 
attempt  to  conform  to  the  graded  system.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a necessity  that  some  of  these  shall  be  smaller 
than  would  be  judicious  in  a more  compact  city. 

Early  in  the  year,  a special  committee  was  appointed 
; to  take  into  consideration  the  expenditures  ; and  on 
i their  recommendation,  the  salaries  were  reduced  some 
ten  per  cent,  and  schools  consolidated  as  far  as  practi- 
! cable.  The  two  changes  resulted  in  a saving  to  the  city 
of  #7,850  per  annum. 

There  are  those  who  entertain  the  opinion  that  our 
teachers  are  not  properly  paid.  To  such  we  will 
! relate  a single  incident  of  the  last  year  which  oc- 
! curred  after  the  reduction  of  salaries  before  mentioned. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  school  year,  one  master 
and  one  female  teacher  resigned.  A special  com- 
mittee was  authorized  to  advertise  for  proposals 
! from  parties  desiring  to  fill  the  vacancies.  Over 
one  hundred  applied  for  the  position  of  master 
at  the  reduced  salary,  including  superintendents  of 
schools,  masters  of  high  and  grammar  schools  in 
other  places;  and  nearly  all  were  graduates  of  colleges. 
For  the  position  of  female  assistant,  there  were  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  applicants;  and  the 
vacancies  were  filled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  present  salaries  are  twenty-five  to  fifty 
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per  cent  higher  than  ten  years  ago,  and  higher  than  in 
other  cities  of  like  size  and  wealth  in  this  State.  As 
stated  by  our  Superintendent  in  a late  report,  “We 
believe  that  our  teachers  are  liberally  paid.” 

The  amount  expended  for  schools  in  1875  was 
$96,649.23  (exclusive  of  $24,880.19  paid  for  enlarge- 
ment of  high  schoolhouse  in  1875).  In  1876,  the 
amount  was  $86,533.64,  or  $10,115.59  less  than  in 
1875;  and  for  the  present  year  the  appropriation  for 
school-purposes  will  probably  be  some  $8,000  to 
$10,000  less  than  last  year,  unless  you  should  deem 
it  wise  for  the  city  to  purchase  and  own  all  text-books 
used  by  pupils  in  our  public  schools.  This  plan  has 
been  strongly  recommended  by  both  our  former  and 
present  Superintendent. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  it  would  be  a large 
saving  of  money  in  the  aggregate  for  the  city  to  own 
these  books,  and  to  retain  them  until  worn  out;  and 
the  burden  would  be  removed  from  those  to  whom 
the  purchase  of  books  is  a positive  bzirden , to  the  tax- 
payers generally. 

Such  is  and  has  been  the  practice  for  many  years  in 
New  York,  and  it  has  also  been  adopted  in  many 
cities  in  New  England ; and,  as  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  the  change  has  proved  highly  satis- 
factory. 
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SCHOOL  APPROPRIATIONS.  ! 

FOR  1876. 

General  appropriation  for  support  of  schools, 

$78,000.00 

Balance  unexpended  Dec.  31,  1875, 

ii7SI-I9 

Received  from  the  dog-tax, 

975- 1 7 

Received  from  non-resident  pupils, 

254-5° 

$80,980.86 

Amount  paid  to  superintendent  and  teachers, 

$65,957-i7 

Amount  paid  to  janitors, 

3?463-7° 

Amount  paid  for  fuel, 

5,213.86 

74,634.73 

Balance  unexpended  Dec.  30,  1876, 

$6,346.13 

Appropriation  for  Industrial  Drawing, 

$700.00 

Balance  unexpended  Dec.  31,  1875, 

6°5-55 

I>3°5-55 

Amount  expended  to  Dec.  30,  1876, 

$1,168.96 

Amount  transferred  to  school  incidentals, 

1 1 5-53 

1,284.49 

Balance  Dec.  30,  1876, 

$21.06 

Appropriation  for  school  incidentals, 

$9,000.00 

Amount  received  from  the  sale  of  books, 

204.50 

Amount  transferred  from  industrial  drawing, 

1 1 5 *53 

Amount  transferred  from  appropriation 

for 

conveyance  of  pupils, 

100.00 

$9,420.03 

Amount  expended  to  Dec.  30,  1876, 

9,420.03 

Appropriation  for  conveyance  of  pupils  to 

the 

high  school, 

$800.00 

Balance  unexpended  Dec.  31,  1875, 

200.00 

$1,000.00 

Amount  expended  to  Dec.  30,  1876, 

$900.00 

Amount  transferred  to  school  incidentals, 

100.00 

$1,000.00 
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Appropriation  for  evening  school, 

Amount  expended  to  Dec.  30,  1876, 

$400.00 

409.92 

Amount  expended  in  excess  of  appropriation, 
Balance  unexpended  on  general  appropriation, 
Balance  unexpended  on  industrial  appropriation, 

$9.92 
6,346.1 3 

21.06 

Excess  of  expenditure  on  evening  school, 

$6,367  19 

9.92 

Net  balance  Dec.  30,  1876, 

$6,357-27 

RECAPITULATION. 

Expenditure  for  the  support  of  schools  for  1876, 
Expenditure  for  school  incidentals  “ “ 

Expenditure  for  conveyance  of  pupils  to  the 
high  school  for  1876, 

$76,213.61 

9,420.03 

900.00 

Expenditure  for  1875  (not  including  enlarge- 
ment of  the  high  school  building,  $24,880.19), 

$86,533.64 

96,649.23 

Reduction  for  1876, 

$10,115.59 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

The  only  public  building  erected  during  the  past 
year  was  a lock-up  in  Ward  Six  attached  to  the  en- 
gine-house, at  an  expense  of  about  $3,000.  A new 
hose-carriage  house  should  be  erected  as  early  as 
practicable  in  Ward  Five;  and  possibly  a room  for  a 
primary  school  in  Ward  Six  will  need  to  be  fitted  up, 
which  can  be  done  at  the  expense  of  a few  hundred 
dollars,  also  the  hall  in  grammar  schoolhouse  at 
West  Newton  changed  to  accommodate  two  schools. 
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All  the  public  buildings  of  the  city  are  in  good  con- 
dition. 

The  water  has  been  introduced  into  some  of  our 
schoolhouses,  and  will  be  as  soon  as  practicable 
into  all  the  public  buildings ; and  it  has  been  thought 
best  to  carry  the  water  in  good  sized  pipes  to  the 
upper  floor  of  each  building,  with  hose  permanently 
attached,  that  may  be  used  in  case  of  fire.  With  this 
additional  means  of  protection,  and  one  or  more  small 
fire-extinguishers  in  each  building,  we  surest  f°r 

O 0 1 OO 

your  careful  consideration  whether  the  city  should 
not,  in  future,  insure  its  own  buildings. 

HIGHWAYS. 

With  the  exception  of  the  settling  over  the  water- 
pipes,  which  probably  cannot  be  avoided,  especially 
where  the  larger  mains  are  laid,  the  streets  are  in 
excellent  condition.  The  amount  expended  is  $77,- 
524,14,  exclusive  of  amount  paid  for  land-damages 
and  gravel,  little  more  than  one-half  the  amount  thus 
used  the  previous  year  ; and  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  certain  changes,  which  we  will  not  detain  you  to 
enumerate,  can  be  made,  whereby  the  expenses  may 
be  further  reduced  one-third,  and  the  same  amount 
of  work  performed. 

During  the  year,  Beacon  Street  should  be  graded 
to  thirty-five  feet  in  width.  The  County  Commis- 
sioners have  stated  that  this  width  will  be  entirely 
satisfactory  to  them,  which  is  as  wide  as  will  probably 
be  necessary  for  many  years  to  come. 
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There  is  no  need  of  or  use  for  sidewalks,  beyond 
those  already  constructed  on  the  above  street,  and 
they  are  not  called  for  by  order  of  the  Commissioners. 

Possibly  one  or  two  other  widenings  should  be  com- 
pleted this  year;  but  in  the  present  state  of  financial 
affairs  and  of  our  own  community,  we  hope  that  not 
exceeding  $60,000,  including  land-damages  and  for 
gravel,  will  be  either  appropriated  or  expended  the 
present  year. 

We  wish  to  call  your  especial  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  May,  1874,  the  City  Council  adopted  the 
“ Sidewalk  Act ; ” and  having  adopted  it,  the  Board 
of  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and  they  alone  thereafter, 
are  authorized  to  “grade  and  construct  sidewalks  in 
such  manner  and  of  such  appropriate  material  as  they 
may  judge  the  public  convenience  and  necessity 
require.”  Possibly  some  of  our  citizens  still  suppose 
that  if  they  will  agree  to  pay  one-half  the  expense, 
they  can  have  the  sidewalks  in  front  of  their  premises 
constructed  and  covered  with  concrete,  as  was  formerly 
the  case  under  town  government. 

While  it  may  be  a great  personal  convenience,  yet 
it  is  in  no  sense  such  a “common  necessity  ” as  would 
warrant  the  Board  of  Mayor  and  Aldermen  in  assum- 
ing for  the  city,  one-half  of  the  expense. 

DRAINAGE  AND  SEWERAGE. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  last  City  Council,  the  time  had 
arrived  when  a careful  survey  of  the  city  should  deter- 
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mine  the  proper  grade  of  our  streets,  and  a competent 
commission  should  decide  on  a general  system  of 
drainage  and  sewerage,  and  also  determine  when  and 
where  the  work  should  be  commenced,  and  what 
should  be  accomplished  the  present  year. 

Believing  in  the  necessity  of  this  Commission,  and 
that  it  was  the  one  subject  of  paramount  importance, 
and  knowing  that  it  would  not  be  a prudent  or  wise 
expenditure  of  money  to  construct  more  drains  which 
can  serve  but  a temporary  purpose,  and  form  no  part 
of  a general  system,  but  little  has  been  done  or 
attempted  the  past  year.  Some  parties  have  felt 
a^orieved  that  drains  have  not  been  constructed  where 
there  seemed  to  them  to  be  a great  necessity ; and 
while  they,  with  all  who  have  given  the  subject  any 
consideration,  must  admit  that  the  $30,000  to  $50,000 
already  expended  cannot  be  utilized  in  any  general 
system,  they  still  feel  that  something  should  be  done 
and  at  once  in  their  particular  case. 

Looking  to  this  end,  the  following  order  was  unani- 
mously passed  by  both  branches  of  the  City  Council. 

CITY  OF  NEWTON. 

In  Board  of  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
Aug.  8,  1876. 

Ordered,  That  His  Honor  the  Mayor  nominate,  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  a concurrent  vote  of  the  City  Government,  three 
commissioners,  who  shall  be  known  as  the  “ Commissioners  for 
Drainage  and  Sewerage  for  the  City  of  Newton.” 

That  two  of  them  shall  be  gentlemen  qualified  for  the  position 
by  ability,  experience,  or  study  of  the  subject  of  sewerage. 
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That  one  of  them  shall  be  a civil  engineer  of  well-known  and 
recognized  ability,  that  shall  qualify  him  for  the  duties  of  the  posi- 
tion. That  to  the  said  commissioners  shall  be  confided  the  survey- 
ing of  the  city,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  (where  other  surveys 
made  by  the  authority  of  the  town  or  city  may  not  be  adequate),  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a regular  defined  grade  or  level  that  shall 
be  as  a standard,  from  which  all  other  grades  shall  be  made  and 
determined,  for  a systematic  drainage  of  the  city.  That  the  com- 
missioners be  especially  charged  to  give  their  earliest  practicable 
attention  to  locating  and  laying  out  such  main  drain  or  drains,  or 
sewer  or  sewers,  that  shall,  in  their  judgment,  be  sufficient  for  the 
proper  drainage  of  those  wards  where  immediate  action  seems  to  be 
called  for.  The  commissioners  shall  make  a report  of  their  pro- 
ceedings at  an  early  date  as  possible,  embodying  in  the  same  the 
necessity  of  any  special  legislation,  if  such  necessity  should,  in  their 
judgment,  exist. 

The  commissioners  shall  serve  without  pay,  but  may  employ  com- 
petent assistants  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  the  above  expressed 
intentions  of  this  Order. 


The  Hon.  J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  I.  T.  Burr,  Esq.,  and  J. 
Franklin  Fuller,  Esq.,  were  nominated  and  unani- 
mously confirmed.  We  had  hoped  the  commission 
would  have  been  organized,  and  possibly  have  favored 
us  with  some  suggestions  before  this  time;  but  in 
November,  Mr.  Burr,  and  in  December,  Mr.  Hyde, 
declined  to  accept  the  positions,  and  the  vacancies 
have  been  filled  by  the  election  of  Hon.  Charles 
Robinson,  jun.,  and  Edmund  W.  Converse,  Esq. 
We  believe  when  their  report  is  presented,  it  will 
command  the  confidence  of  our  citizens,  and  inspire 
in  them  a willingness  to  meet  the  expenditure  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  their  suggestions. 
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The  subject  is  now  in  able  hands ; and  we  will  not 
venture  any  opinion  as  to  what  may  be  the  proposi- 
tions, nor  will  we  throw  any  possible  embarrassment 
in  the  way  by  any  suggestions. 

We  now  have  an  abundance  of  water;  but  we  must 
not  permit  it  to  become  a scourge,  instead  of  a bless- 
ing, to  our  citizens. 

Possibly  you  will  be  asked  for  an  appropriation  for 
drainage  and  sewerage  purposes  early  in  the  coming 
summer;  but  as  this,  like  the  introduction  of  water, 
has  been  designated  as  one  of  the  few  proper  objects 
for  which  cities  and  towns  are  authorized  to  issue 
bonds,  it  will  not  be  necessary  that  a large  amount 
shall  be  included  in  the  grant  for  this  object  the 
present  year. 


WATER. 

One  year  ago  we  expressed  the  hope  that  we  should 
be  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  unfailing  supply  of  good 
water  before  the  close  of  the  year.  This  hope  has 
been  so  far  realized,  that  through  more  than  forty-eight 
miles  of  our  streets  runs  as  pure  water  as  can  be 
found,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  hydrants  ready 
when  the  unwelcome  necessity  demands  their  use. 
Had  our  citizens  promptly  responded  to  the  request 
of  the  Water  Commissioners,  signifying  their  desire 
to  have  the  water  introduced  into  their  houses  (instead 
of  the  comparative  few  who  are  now  enjoying  it), 
it  would  have  been  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the 
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Commissioners  to  have  had  it  in  the  house  of  every 
citizen  on  the  line  of  the  pipes ; but  when  they 
commenced  to  lay  the  service-pipes,  they  had  received 
less  than  two  hundred  applications,  and  of  course, 
organized  their  force  accordingly  ; but  as  it  drew  near 
the  time  when  work  must  close  until  spring,  the 
number  increased,  but  too  late  for  any  large  number 
to  be  accommodated  until  another  season. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  by  invitation  of  the 
Water  Commissioners,  the  members  of  the  City  Gov- 
ernment visited  the  reservoir,  the  pumping-station,  and 
also  witnessed  the  trial  of  the  use  of  water  from  the 
hydrants  by  the  Fire  Department  at  various  points  in 
the  city.  The  trial  at  Newton  Centre  showed  that 
there  would  still  be  a necessity  for  engines  on  the 
south  side  and  higher  points  in  the  city;  while  the 
trial  at  West  Newton,  with  six  streams  from  the  same 
line  of  pipe  (one  through  six  hundred  feet  of  hose), 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  use  of  an  engine  on  the 


line  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  would  be  of 
no  advantage,  and  if  attempted  when  steam  was  not 
fully  up,  would  only  diminish  the  usefulness  of  the 
hydrants. 

In  June,  the  contractors  for  laying  the  pipes  aban- 
doned the  work.  As  soon  as  satisfied  that  the  con- 
tractors did  not  intend  to  complete  the  work  under 
the  contract,  the  Commissioners,  acting  in  accordance 
with  the  right  reserved  in  the  contract,  took  the  work 
into  their  own  hands,  and  pushed  it  forward  with  such 
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energy,  that  the  pipes  were  laid  in  (as  before  stated) 
48.31  miles  of  streets,  and  most  of  it  accomplished 
before  the  ground  commenced  to  freeze. 

The  reservoir  and  a filter  gallery  were  constructed 
by  contract,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commission- 
ers, as  were  also  the  pumping-station,  engines,  and 
boilers. 

The  expenditures  to  Dec.  15,  1876,  were  as  fol- 
lows : — 

For  account  of  pumping-station,  includ- 
ing filter-basin,  river-crossing,  build- 
ing, and  pump  .....  $85,645.20 

For  account  of  reservoir  . . . 80,186.12 

“ “ “ distribution  . . . 451,823.13 

“ “ “ services  . . . 10,504.70 

“ “ engineering  department  16,872.14 

“ “ “ general  expenses  . . 11,627.73 

“ “ “ maintenance  and  supply  945-87 

$657,604.89 

Within  the  present  year,  we  believe  that  the  work 
contemplated  by  the  Commissioners  will  be  passed 
over  to  the  City  Council  substantially  completed,  or  as 
nearly  so  as  the  water-works  in  a growing  city  can  be. 
Undoubtedly,  the  Commissioners  will  then  furnish  a 
full  statement  of  the  work,  — a work  which  will  be  an 
enduring  monument  to  the  energy,  perseverance,  and 
good  judgment  of  the  Commissioners  who  planned 
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and  executed  this  grand  undertaking, — an  undertak- 
ing accomplished  none  too  soon,  and  one  that  has 
already  come  to  be  generally  appreciated. 

Before  it  is  delivered  to  you,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
determine  upon  the  manner  in  which  you  will  provide 
for  its  further  supervision. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  past  year  has  been  marked  by  an  unusually 
large  number  of  fires;  and  we  regret  to  say,  most  of 
them  are  believed  to  have  been  the  work  of  incen- 
diaries. The  demands  upon  the  department  have 
been  frequent ; yet  they  have  been  promptly  met,  and 
to  the  best  of  the  ability  of  its  members  with  the 
facilities  at  their  disposal.  We  believe  that  the  fire- 
men have  been  diligent  and  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties,  and  have  merited  the  approbation  of 
our  citizens. 

The  great  want  has  been  Water;  and  until  its 
introduction  two  months  ago,  the  department  has 
been  able  to  do  but  little,  except  preventing  the  spread 
of  the  flames  beyond  the  building  where  it  originated. 
But  since  the  hydrants  have  been  ready  for  use,  three 
fires  have  occurred  and  the  value  of  water  has  been 
fully  demonstrated.  In  each  of  these  cases,  the  build- 
ings in  which  the  fires  originated  were  but  partially 
destroyed ; while  with  only  the  reservoirs,  which  were 
formerly  our  sole  dependence,  not  only  these  buildings 
would  have  been  destroyed,  but  it  is  painful  to  con- 
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template  the  destruction  of  property,  and  consequent 
personal  suffering,  which  must  inevitably  have  fol- 
lowed. 

The  introduction  of  water  renders  necessary  a 
re-organization  of  the  Fire  Department.  There  will 
be  no  further  occasion  for  the  hand  engine  com- 
panies ; but  instead,  a hose  company  should  be  organ- 
ized at  each  the  Upper  and  Lower  Falls,  and  the 
number  of  men  to  the  several  hose  companies  may 
possibly  be  reduced. 

As  the  hydrants  must  have  constant  attention,  we 
would  suggest  that  a person  should  be  appointed  as 
chief  engineer,  who  shall  also  be  superintendent  of 
fire  alarm  telegraph,  and  have  the  entire  care  of  the 
hydrants,  and  a salary  be  paid  for  his  whole  time, 
who,  with  one  competent  assistant  engineer,  would 
satisfactorily  control  the  department.  The  chief 
should  attend  all  fires  ; and  the  assistant,  all  on  the 
side  of  the  city  on  which  he  resides.  The  latter 
should  of  course,  receive  a larger  compensation  than 
is  at  present  paid  to  each  of  the  six  assistants. 

I would  also  recommend  that  Shaw’s  Relief  Valve 
be  placed  on  each  engine.  The  cost  is  small ; and 
the  saving  to  property,  particularly  in  dwelling-houses, 
would  repay  the  cost  many  times,  and  also  be  a great 
blessing  to  the  hosemen  in  giving  them  entire  control 
of  the  flow  of  water,  and  thus  saving  them  from  the 
drenchin^s  which  are  otherwise  unavoidable.  The 
expenditures  of  the  department  have  been  $28,480.68. 
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STREET  LIGHTS. 

We  have  six  hundred  and  forty-three  gas-lights,  and 
three  hundred  and  thirty-three  naphtha  lamps,  twelve 
more  than  one  year  ago.  The  expense  for  the  year 
has  been  $22,071.98,  against  $25,952.9 7 for  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Notwithstanding  the  increase  of  lights  during  the 
previous  year,  which  added  to  the  expense  of  last 
year  some  $2,200,  the  reduction  has  been  effected 
by  obtaining  a lower  price  for  lighting  each  burner 
for  both  gas  and  naphtha;  and  the  streets  have  been 
more  satisfactorily  lighted  than  before,  especially  those  ; 
lighted  by  naphtha.  The  only  complaint  that  has  j 
come  to  our  knowledge  is  that  the  gas-lights  are  ex- 
tinguished nearly  one  hour  earlier  than  is  stipulated 

in  the  contract. 

■ 

MILITARY. 

Our  company,  the  Claflin  Guards,  satisfactorily  1 
passed  the  rigid  examination  instituted  by  the  act  of  : 
the  last  legislature  for  reducing  the  military  force  of  | 
the  State,  and  are  retained  in  the  service  ; while  many  i 
older  companies,  in  passing  through  the  same  ordeal,  fj 
passed  from  the  rolls,  and  are  no  more.  May  the  1 
Claflin  Guards,  while  true  soldiers,  be  always  true  & 
gentlemen,  and  an  honor  to  our  city;  so  that  they  shall  . 
ever  be  warmly  cherished  by  all  good  citizens ! * 
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POLICE. 

The  permanent  force  consists  of  a city  marshal,  two 
day,  and  ten  night  patrolmen,  a reduction  of  three 
from  last  year ; and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  may 
be  further  reduced  without  detriment  to  the  interests 
of  our  citizens. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  laborers  in  our  midst 
on  the  Boston  Aqueduct  and  our  water-works,  there 
has  been  a constant  demand  for  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  the  men  ; and  it  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  say,  that  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  have 
satisfactorily  met  the  requirements  of  the  occasion  ; 
especially  was  this  true,  when  in  May  last,  the  city 
marshal,  with  seven  patrolmen,  stopped  the  strikers 
from  the  Boston  Aqueduct,  and  arrested  five  of  the 
ringleaders  from  their  midst  without  personal  injury 
to  any  one. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  the  selection  of 
persons  to  watch  our  homes  by  day  and  by  night; 
and  when  they  are  found  faithful,  should  they  not  be 
continued  in  their  places  as  long  as  they  are  thus 
faithful,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  being  appointed  for  a 
single  year?  If  the  limit  of  the  term  of  office  depend- 
ed only  on  good  behavior,  and  a proper  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  the  office,  would  not  there  be  a greater 
fearlessness  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  law  and 
good  order,  which  is  sure  to  provoke  the  ill  will  of 
those  against  whom  they  are  obliged  to  proceed,  and 
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who  are  sure  to  work  for  their  removal  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  ? Expense  for  the  year,  $13,889.53. 

POLICE  COURT. 

A police  court  was  established  in  the  city  by  act 
of  the  last  legislature,  and  duly  opened  for  business, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  June  26.  Through  the  wis- 
dom of  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  justices,  and  clerk  of  the  court,  it  has 
been  conducted  in  that  dignified  and  orderly  manner 
that  it  is  not  only  a great  convenience  to  our  citizens, 
but  also  an  honor  to  our  city. 

POOR  DEPARTMENT. 

The  demands  for  help  from  persons  out  of  the 
almshouse  have  been  greater  than  in  any  previous 
year  in  the  history  of  our  town  or  city;  and  the  pros- 
pects for  the  winter  are  even  more  unpromising  than 
they  were  a year  ago. 

We  have  many  good  and  honest  citizens,  who  only 
want  the  opportunity  to  labor  to  maintain  their  fami- 
lies. 

It  is  a question  for  you  to  consider,  whether  it  is 
wiser  to  furnish  aid  to  those  who  have  a leeral  settle- 

o 

ment  with  us,  or  to  put  them  at  work,  at  a low  rate  of 
wages,  on  the  water-works,  highways,  and  breaking 
stone  for  use  the  coming  spring. 

It  is  true  that  this  class  of  citizens  may  not  give  us 
the  most  work  for  the  money  paid,  but  is  it  not  better 
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to  get  what  we  can  for  the  supplies  that  must  be 

furnished  ? 

In  a neighboring  city,  more  men  are  found  desiring 
to  work  at  eighty  cents  per  day  than  can  be  employed. 
Even  if  we  obtain  for  the  money  but  half  the  labor 
that  we  should  in  summer,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
it  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  wisdom  and 
humanity  to  furnish  the  employment. 

Expenditures  for  poor  out  of  almshouse,  very 
nearly  $10,000. 

ALMSHOUSE. 

The  almshouse  and  its  inmates  have  been  judi- 
ciously and  wisely  cared  for  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Ware  and 
his  excellent  wife,  who,  for  eighteen  years,  have  placed 
the  citizens  of  Newton  under  obligations  to  them  for 
the  fidelity  with  which  they  have  discharged  the  deli- 
cate, and  at  times  painful  and  disagreeable  duties  of 
the  position  ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  be 
induced  to  retain  the  care  of  the  house  and  farm  for 
the  present  year,  or  a longer  time.  The  expenses  for 
the  year  will  vary  but  little  from  $4,500. 

NEWTON  FREE  LIBRARY. 

In  February  last,  the  assent  of  the  legislature  having 
been  obtained,  the  library,  with  all  its  property  and 
franchises,  both  real  and  personal,  were  fully  and  finally 
transferred  to  our  city.  The  wisdom  of  this  act  on 
the  part  of  the  donors,  and  on  the  part  of  the  city  in 
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accepting,  we  do  not  think  is  questioned  by  any  one. 
On  the  contrary,  its  increased  appreciation  by  our 
citizens  in  all  parts  of  the  city  is  evidenced  by  the 
largely  augmented  circulation  ; now  averaging  6,666 
volumes  per  month,  against  4,770  one  year  ago,  which 
is  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
than  in  any  city  within  our  knowledge. 

The  past  centennial  year  has  been  rich  in  historic 
recollections,  and  in  pleasant  celebrations  of  the  thrill- 
ing events  of  one  hundred  years  ago.  As  Newton 
then  nobly  acted  her  part,  and  kept  step  with  the 
music  of  the  times,  so  she  now  is  in  the  front  rank, 
fully  able  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  schools  of  our  city  have  won  high 
honor  at  the  Philadelphia  Exposition,  as  shown  in  the 
diploma  granted  to  them  by  judges  selected  from  the 
best  educators  of  the  world. 

An  event  of  lasting  benefit,  and  one  that  will 
increase  in  the  general  appreciation  as  the  years  pass 
by,  will  be  the  munificent  gift  to  the  city  of  the  New- 
ton Free  Library. 

Gentlemen  of  the  City  Council, — 

We  have  thus  briefly  called  your  attention  to  some 
of  the  various  interests  of  our  city,  of  which  you  are 
the  custodians.  May  we,  in  watching  over  and  endeav- 
oring to  advance  these  interests,  all  be  enabled  to 
bring  such  careful  attention  and  impartial  judgment 
to  their  proper  consideration  and  discussion,  that  we 
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shall  prove  ourselves  not  undeserving  of  the  trust  and 
confidence  with  which  our  fellow-citizens  have  hon- 
ored us,  showing  also  that  a city  form  of  government 
is  not  a failure  in  Newton.  And  we  who  shall  retire 
to  private  citizenship  may  carry  with  us  the  respect  of 
those  we  have  represented,  a conscious  rectitude  of 
purpose  that  shall  be  witnessed  by  the  labors  per- 
formed, and  with  the  approval  of  our  Heavenly  Father, 
whose  wisdom  and  strength  alone  will  enable  us  to 
succeed. 
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HOWARD  B.  COFFIN,  Secretary , term  expires  January,  1878. 
SAMUEL  M.  JACKSON,  term  expires  January,  1879. 

OFFICE,  CITY  HALL. 


Assistant  Assessors. — Elected  Annually. 


Ward  1.  — A.  B.  COBB. 

“ 2.  — H.  F.  ALLEN. 

“ 3.  — C.  F.  EDDY. 

“ 4.  — NATHAN  MOSMAN. 


Ward  5.  — BENJAMIN  NEWELL. 
“ 6.  -GEORGE  WARREN. 

“ 7.  — JOHN  WARNER. 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

ALDEN  SPEARE,  Mayor , Chairman  ex-officio. 

GEORGE  E.  ALLEN,  President  of  the  Common  Council , ex-officio. 
BRADFORD  K.  PIERCE,  D.  D.,  Chairman . 

H.  M.  WILLARD,  Secretary. 

ISAAC  HAGAR,  Auditor. 


CITY  GOVERNMENT. 


Vll 


Elective  Members.  Present  Term  of  Office. 

Ward  1.  — BRADFORD  K.  PIERCE  . . . Expires  January,  1877. 

HENRY  C.  HARDON Expires  January,  1877. 

“ 2. — WINFIELD  S.  SLOCUM  . . . Expires  January,  1877. 

HENRY  C.  HAYDEN Expires  January,  1877. 

“ 3. — JULIUS  L.  CLARKE  ....  Expires  January,  1879. 

ELIJAH  W.  WOOD Expires  January,  1879. 

“ 4. — J.  E.  LATIMER Expires  January,  1879. 

ISAAC  HAGAR Expires  January,  1879. 

“ 5. — JOHN  A.  GOULD Expires  January,  1878. 

WALTER  ALLEN  ...*..  Expires  January,  1878. 
“ 6. — JAMES  S.  NEWELL  ....  Expires  January,  1878. 

A.  E.  LAWRENCE Expires  January,  1877. 

“ 7.  — L.  R.  STONE Expires  January,  1879. 

G.  W.  SHINN Expires  January,  1878. 


POOR  DEPARTMENT. 

Board  of  Overseers.  — Elected  Annually. 

His  Honor  THE  MAYOR,  ex-officio,  Chairman. 

Ward  1.  — A.  B.  COBB.  Ward  5.  — A.  L.  HALE. 

“ 2.  — GEORGE  E.  BRIDGES.  “ 6.— W.  O.  KNAPP. 

“ 3.  — O.  F.  LUCAS.  “ 7.— JOHN  WARNER. 

“ 4.— J.  WASHBURNE. 

JOHN  J.  WARE,  Warden  of  the  Almshouse. 

ANDREW  B.  COBB,  Clerk  of  the  Board. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

ORRIN  WHIPPLE,  Chief  Engineer. 

Assistant  Engineers. 

Ward  1.  — W.  H.  PARKE,  Jr.  Ward  4.  — ISAAC  W.  BIRD. 

“ 2.— W.  L.  FROTHINGHAM.  “ 5.  — R.  B.  DAILEY. 

“ 3 — HENRY  L.  BIXBY.  “ 6.  — JOS.  E.  COUSENS. 

EDWIN  O.  CHILDS,  Clerk. 


POLICE  DEPARTMENT. 


REVILLO  L. 
J.  D.  HENTHORN. 
GEORGE  W.  RIGBY. 

C.  0.  DAVIS. 

EDWARD  MYRER. 

R.  H.  MOULTON. 
CHARLES  KENNEDY. 
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HINDS,  City  Marshal. 

OTIS  ATHERTON. 
C.  P.  HUESTIS. 

F.  E.  TUCKER. 

G.  II.  MARSH. 

C.  II.  ROBERTS. 
FRANK  E.  HINDS 


Till 


CITY  GOVERNMENT. 


Special  Policemen. 


E.  Y.  HOWARD. 


R.  TURNER. 


GEORGE  PARKER. 


JAMES  SULLIVAN. 


J.  M.  BRIGGS. 
A.  H.  TOWNE. 


C.  W.  ROSS. 
E.  HUSTON. 


SAMUEL  STEARNS. 


GEORGE  E.  E.  BAKER. 


Constables. 


JOHN  M.  FISK. 
CHARLES  L.  WILSON, 
JOSEPH  HEUSTIS. 


RODNEY  M.  LUCAS. 
GEORGE  P.  STEVENS. 


CITY  GOVEBNMEXT. 


Ward  Officers. 


WARD  ONE. 


Warden , A.  B.  Cobb;  Clerk , J.  A.  Evans;  Inspectors.  Charles 
Newell,  Dexter  Whipple,  E.  D.  Dyer. 


WARD  TWO, 


Warden,  John  B.  Turner;  Clerk,  W.  S.  Slocum;  Inspectors,  Geo. 
Eastman,  W.  L.  Frothingiiam,  A.  B.  Tainter. 

ward  three. 

Warden,  D.  W.  Childs;  Clerk,  Stephen  Thacher;  Inspectors,  Geo. 
H.  Ingraham,  E.  E.  Burdon,  N.  C.  Pike. 

WARD  FOUR. 

Warden,  W.  R.  Dlmond;  Clerk,  H.  H.  Mather;  Inspectors,  James 
R.  Mann,  George  W.  Blood,  B.  B.  Clark. 

ward  FIVE. 

Warden,  W.  S.  Cargill;  Clerk,  C.  H.  N oyes ; Inspectors,  H.  W. 
Moore,  J.  Brundrett,  R.  B.  Dailey. 


ward  six. 


Warden,  L.  E.  Coffin;  Clerk,  E.  H.  Mason;  Inspectors,  B.  E.  Tiller, 
E.  A.  Ellis,  Frank  Edmands. 


WARD  SEVEN. 


Warden,  I.  N.  Peabody;  Clerk,  C.  F.  Farlow  ; Inspectors,  C.  L. 
Bixby,  H.  C.  G*rant,  Moses  Clark,  Jr. 


CITY  GOVERNMENT. 


IX 


POLICE  COVET  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEWTON. 

Judge. 

W.  W.  CARRUTH. 

Clerk. 

ED.  M.  CATE. 

BEPBESENTATIVES  TO  GENEBAL  COUBT. 
ISAAC  T.  BURR.  LEVI  C.  WADE. 


TB  US  TEES  OF  PUBLIC  LIBBABY. 

From  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

WILLIAM  W.  KEITH,  Esq. 

From  the  Common  Council. 
WILLIAM  I.  GOODRICH. 

At  Large. 


Hon.  J.  WILEY  EDMANDS* Term  expires  1881. 

JOHN  S.  EARLOW,  Esq Term  expires  1880. 

Rev.  BRADFORD  K.  PIERCE,  D.  1) Term  expires  1879. 

Hon.  JULIUS  L.  CLARKE Term  expires  1878. 

Hon.  JAMES  F.  C.  HYDE Term  expires  1877. 


* Deceased  January,  1S77. 


OFFICERS 


NEWTON  CITY  GOVERNMENT, 

1877. 


Mayor. 

ALDEN  SPEAR E. 


Aldermen. 


WARD  ONE. 

F.  G.  BARNES. 


WARD  TWO. 

W.  W.  KEITH. 


WARD  THREE. 

E.  W.  WOOD. 


WARD  FOUR. 

WM.  B.  FOWLE. 


WARD  FIVE. 

OTIS  PETTEE. 


WARD  SIX. 

JAS.  F.  EDMANDS. 


WARD  SEVEN. 

GEORGE  S.  BULLENS. 


COMMON  COUNCIL. 
GEORGE  E.  ALLEN,  President. 


WARD  ONE. 

D.  W.  FARQUHAR. 
GEORGE  E.  PIKE. 


WARD  TWO. 

J.  WESLEY  KIMBALL. 
GEORGE  EASTMAN. 


WARD  THREE. 

GEORGE  E.  ALLEN. 
C.  F.  EDDY. 


WARD  FOUR. 

WM.  I.  GOODRICH. 
RUFUS  MOULTON. 


WARD  FIVE. 

H.  BACON. 

GEORGE  D.  ELDRIDGE. 


WARD  SIX. 


JOSEPH  M.  WHITE. 
DWIGHT  CHESTER. 


WARD  SEVEN. 

A.  A.  POPE.  JOHN  Q.  HENRY 


CITY  GOVERNMENT. 


XI 


Clerk  of  Common  Council. 

HOSEA  HYDE. 

City  Treasurer  and  Collector  of  Taxes. 

E.  J.  COLLINS. 

City  Clerk  and  Clerk  of  Board  of  Aldermen. 

E.  O.  CHILDS. 

City  Auditor  and  Clerk  of  Committees. 

B.  F.  OTIS. 


ASSESSORS’  DEE  AH  TMENT. 


Assessors. 

ISAAC  HAGAR,  Chairman Term  expires  January,  1880. 

HOWARD  B.  COFFIN,  Secretary  . . . Term  expires  January,  1878. 

SAMUEL  M.  JACKSON Term  expires  January,  1879. 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 

ALDEN  SPEARE,  Mayor , Chairman , ex-officio. 

GEORGE  E.  ALLEN,  President  of  the  Common  Council , ex-officio. 
BRADFORD  K.  PIERCE,  D.  D.,  Chairman. 

ISAAC  HAGAR,  Secretary. 

WARREN  JOHNSON,  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Elective  Members.  Present  Term  of  Office. 

Ward  1.— BRADFORD  K.  PIERCE  . . ' . Expires  January,  1880. 

HENRY  C.  HARDON Expires  January,  1880. 

“ 2.  — HORATIO  S.  NOYES Expires  January,  1880. 

HENRY  O.  MARTIN Expires  January,  1880. 

“ 3. — E.  AY.  WOOD Expires  January,  1879. 

JULIUS  L.  CLARKE Expires  January,  1879. 

“ 4. — ISAAC  HAGAR Expires  January,  1879. 

J.  E.  LATIMER Expires  January,  1879. 

“ 5.  — JOHN  A.  GOULD Expires  January,  1878. 

WALTER  ALLEN Expires  January,  1878. 

“ 0.  — JAMES  S.  NEWELL Expires  January,  1878. 

A.  E.  LAWRENCE Expires  January,  1878. 

“ 7.— L.  R.  STONE Expires  January,  1879. 

GEORGE  W.  SHINN Expires  January,  1878. 


DUTIES  OF  THE  AUDITOE  OF  ACCOUNTS. 


The  following  are  the  important  provisions  of  the  new  Ordi- 
nance establishing  the  office  of  Auditor  of  Accounts  : — 

The  Auditor  shall  receive  all  accounts  and  claims  against  the 
City,  after  the  same  shall  have  been  certified  by  the  Committee, 
or  the  proper  certifying  officers  authorized  on  behalf  of  the  City 
to  make  the  contract,  or  cause  the  expenditure  to  be  made.  He 
shall  carefully  examine  all  such  accounts  and  claims,  see  that 
they  are  correctly  cast  and  duly  authorized  by  the  City  Council 
or  its  order,  and  having  certified  to  the  same  shall  present  them 
properly  filed  and  labeled  to  the  Committee  on  Accounts. 

The  Auditor,  on  or  before  the  first  da}^  of  February,  annually, 
shall  report  to  the  City  Council  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  past  financial  year,  giving  the  details  under  their  appropriate 
heads,  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom  payments  were  made, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  such  expenditures  were  incurred, 
furnishing  also  a schedule  of  all  property  belonging  to  the  City, 
a schedule  of  all  leases  of  public  property,  with  the  rates  of  rent, 
names  of  tenants,  and  date  and  determination  of  leases  ; and  an 
exhibit  of  the  loans  or  debts  bearing  interest  due  from  the  City, 
the  rates  of  interest  and  the  times  when  payable  ; the  whole  to 
conform  as  near  as  practicable  to  the  accounts  of  the  City 
Treasurer. 


* 


. 


AUDITOR’S  REPORT. 


CITY  OF  NEWTON. 


A U I)  I T Oil’s  I)  E P A K T M E N T . 

Newton,  Feb.  1,  1877. 

To  the  Honorable  City  Council  : 

Gentlemen , — In  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  Section  8 of  Ordinance  ~No.  d,  “ Relating  to  the 
Expenditures  of  the  City,”  the  Auditor  has  the 
honor  to  present  herewith  his  Report  for  the  year 
ending  December  81,  1876. 

In  its  financial  exhibit  will  be  found  classified 
statements  of  the  Liabilities  and  Assets  of  the  City, 
Appropriations,  Unexpended  Balances  and  Trans- 
fers, and  [Receipts  and  Expenditures  for  the  year, 
together  with  a Schedule  of  the  Property  of  the 
City,  and  other  information  of  general  interest 
appertaining  to  its  fiscal  affairs  and  condition. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

BEAJ.  F.  OTIS,  Auditor. 
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PRESENT  LIABILITIES  AND  ASSETS. 
Liabilities. 

Water  Loan,  $750,000  00* 

Town  and  City  Notes,  353,000  00 

Municipal  Bonds,  34,000  00 

Temporary  Loans,  — Borrowed  of 

Water  Account,  85,054  03 

Accrued  Interest  on  above  Liabili- 
ties to  Dec.  31,  1876,  27,422  33 

Total,  $1,249,476  36 

Productive  Assets. 

Balance  of  Taxes  for  1871,  $607  36 

“ 44  44  1872,  616  16 

44  “ “ 1873,  1,374  71 

“ “ 44  1874,  2,694  44 

44  44  44  1875,  5,506  11 

44  44  44  1876,  83,128  78 

$93,927  56 

Due  from  the  Commonwealth,  viz.  : 


Support  of  Poor  in  1876  and 

pre- 

m vious  years,  estimated, 

3,500 

00 

State  Aid  furnished  in  1876, 

and 

previous  years, 

2,428 

50 

Balance  of  Corporation  Tax, 

526 

58 

Armory  Rent  for  1876, 

372 

60 

Due  from  County  Treasurer  : 

Dog  Tax  for  1876, 

1,308 

72 

Due  from  miscellaneous  sources,  ^ 

viz.  : 

Betterment  Assessments, 

1,714 

39 

Support  of  Poor  from  Cities 

and 

Towns, 

1,030 

00 

Curbstones  and  setting, 

754 

61 

Amounts  carried  forward,  $105,562  96  $1,249,476  36 

* This  was  the  amount  of  the  Water  Loan  December  31, 1876,  but  on  the  next  day, 
January  1, 1877,  a further  issue  of  bonds  increased  the  amount  to  $771,000,  as  stated 
in  the  Mayor’s  address.  Some  other  differences,  comparatively  trifling,  between  the 
financial  statements  of  this  Report  and  the  address,  resulted  from  the  necessity  of 
using  estimates  for  the  latter  prior  to  the  closing  of  the  year’s  accounts. 


Amounts  brought  forward , 

Cash  on  hand, 

Sinking  Funds, 


$105,562  96  $1,249,476  36 
47,456  35 
21,344  20 

174,363  51 


$1,075,112  85 


RECAPITULATION. 

Water  Loan. 

Bonds  outstanding  Dec.  31,  1876,  $750,000  00 
Accrued  Interest,  Dec.  31,  1876,  21,750  00 

771,750  00 

Less  Sinking  Fund  9,135  00 

• Net  balance,  $762,615  00 


Other  Liabilities. 


Town  and  Chy  Notes, 

Municipal  Bonds, 

Temporary  Loan, 

Accrued  Interest,  Dec.  31,  1876, 


$353,000  00 
34,000  00 
85,054  03* 
5,672  33 

$477,726  36 


Assets. 


Unpaid  Taxes,  &c.,  $105,562  96 
Cash,  47,456  35 

Sinking  Fund,  12,209  20 

Net  balance, 


165,228  51 


312,497  85 


Total  net  balance. 


$1,075,112  85 


* This  amount  represents  cash  borrowed  from  the  proceeds  of  the  Water  Loan, 
and  as  it  must  be  reimbursed  from  other  cash  resources,  it  is  therefore  treated  as  a 
Temporary  Loan  until  so  liquidated. 


PERMANENT  DEBT. — DESCRIPTIVE  LIST. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  SINKING  FUNDS. 


Sinking  Fund  Commissioners  in  Account  with  City  of  Newton. 


Water  Loan  Sinking-  Fund. 

1876. 

Nov.  30.  To  cash  received  of  E.  J.  Col- 
lins, City  Treasurer,  on  ac- 
count of  Water  City  Debt, 

Dec.  31.  To  cash  received  of  E.  J.  Col- 
lins, City  Treasurer,  on  ac- 
count of  Water  City  Debt, 

1877. 

Jan.  1.  To  cash  received  of  Newton 
National  Bank,  interest  on 
deposit, 


$9,000  00 

135  00 


22  98 


Cr. 


$9,157  98 


Jan.  1.  By  amount  paid  E.  J.  Collins, 

City  Treasurer,  for  nine 
City  of  Newton  Water 
Bonds  at  $1000  each,  $9,000  00 

“ Premium  on  same,  135  00  9,135  00 


“ Balance  on  deposit, 


$22  98 


City  Debt  Sinking  Fund. 

1876. 

Nov.  30.  To  cash  received  of  E.  J.  Col- 
lins, Cit}T  Treasurer,  on  ac- 
count of  City  Debt,  $12,059  20 

Dec.  31.  To  cash  received  of  E.  J.  Col- 
lins, Cit}7  Treasurer,  on  ac- 
count of  City  Debt,  150  00 

1877. 

Jan  1.  To  interest  of  Newton  National 

Bank  on  deposit,  30  65 


Amount  carried  forward , 


$12,239  85 
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Amount  brought  forward,  $12,239  85 

\ 

Cr. 

By  amount  paid  E.  J.  Collins,  City 
Treasurer,  for  twelve  City  of 
Newton  Water  Bonds  at  $1000 
each,  $12,000  00 

“ Premium  on  same,  180  00  12,180  00 

“ Balance  on  deposit,  $59  85 


ALDEN  SPEARE, 
GEORGE  C.  LORD, 
L.  G.  PRATT. 


AMOUNTS  TAXABLE  FOR  SINKING  FUND. 

Newton.  February  10.  1877. 

B.  F.  Otis,  Esq., 

Auditor,  City  of  Newton. 

Dear  Sir , — In  accordance  with 
City  Ordinance  creating  u Sinking  Fund  Commis- 
sion,” the  Commissioners  estimate  the  amounts  to 
be  raised  by  Taxation  and  to  be  paid  to  them 
November  30th  next,  to  be  $25,000,  viz: — 

Sinking  Fund  Water  Debt,  - - $12,750 

Sinking  Fund  City^  Debt,  - - - 12,250 

$25,000 

Respectfully  Submitted, 


ALDEN  SPEARE, 
GEORGE  C.  LORD, 
L.  G.  PRATT. 


ERRATA. 

In  the  stated  expenditure  for  School  Incidentals,  on  page  7, 
the  sum  of  $40.77  chargeable  to  the  High  School  Building  is 
inadvertently  included.  The  correction  reduces  the  charge  to 
that  account  to  $9,420.03,  and  consequently  the  aggregage  of 
expenditures  and  balances  by  the  same  amount. 
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APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  1876. 


OBJECT  OF  APPROPRIATION. 

AMOUNT. 

EXPENDED. 

General  appropriation  for  Schools,  $78,000  00 

From  Unexpended  Balance  of  1875,  1,751  19 

Received  from  “ Dog  Tax,”  975  17 

Received  from  Non-resident  Pupils,  254  50 

$80,980  86 

$74,634  73 

Industrial  or  Mechanical  Drawing, 

From  Unexpended  Balance  of  1875, 

700  00 
605  55 

1,305  55 

1,168  96 

Evening  Schools, 

Conveyance  of  Pupils, 

From  Unexpended  Balance  of  1875, 

800  00 
200  00 

400  00 

1,000  00 

409  92 

900  00 

School  Incidentals, 

From  Sale  of  Books, 

9,000  00 
204  50 

9,204  50 

9,466  SO 

Total  for  support  of  Schools, 

From  enlargement  of  High  School  Building, 

$92,890  91 
119  81 

$86,580  41 
46  77 

Interest  on  City  Loans,  temporary  & permanent, 
From  Unexpended  Balance  of  1875, 

37,000  00 
161  84 

$93,010  72 

$86,627  1 8 

Transferred  to  sundry  appropriations, 

374161  84 
8,000  00 

29,161  84 

28,829  42 

Interest  on  Water  Bonds, 

Sinking  Fund  on  Water  Bonds, 

“ “ on  City  Debt, 

Land  Damages, 

From  County  Treasurer,  on  acct.  Waltham  St., 

“ Boston  & Albany  R.R.,  on  acct.  Margin  St. 
“ Betterment  Assessment,  on  Waltham  St. 

10,000  00 
1,500  00 
1,894  71 
2,066  25 

30,000  00 
9,000  00 
12,059  20 

15,460  96 

30,701  39 
9,135  00 
12,209  20 

14,635  62 

Lighting  Streets, 

From  Unexpended  Balance  of  1875, 

23,000  00 
47  03 

23,047  03 

22,071  9S 

Fix*e  Department, 

Transferred  from  Interest, 

“ “ Public  Property, 

25,000  00 
2,600  00 
750  00 

28,350  00 

28,480  68 

Police  Department, 

Fees  from  Police  Court, 

Transferred  from  Interest, 

14,000  00 
1,228  49 
1,000  00 

16,228  49 

15,189  72 

Poor  out  of  Almshouse, 

Transferred  from  Interest, 

From  Cities  and  Towns,  as  per  Council  order, 

7,000  00 
1,200  00 
1,193  85 

9,393  85 

9,336  14 

Books,  Stationery  and  Printing, 

From  Unexpended  Balance  of  1875, 

Insurance, 

Salaries, 

From  Unexpended  Balance  of  1875, 

3,000  00 
1,484  41 

11,000  00 
912  55 

4,484  41 
2,000  00 

11,912  55 

2,821  56 
1,514  50 

13,408  04 

City  Hall, 

From  unexpended  balance  of  1875, 

2,000  00 
431  94 

2,431  94 

1,877  51 

Burial  Grounds, 

From  Unexpended  Balance  of  1875, 

250  00 
306  65 

556  65 

195  80 

State  Aid, 

From  Unexpended  Balance  of  1875, 

1,400  00 
139  34 

1,539  34 

1,612  00 

Armory  Rent  and  Expenses, 

From  Unexpended  Balance  of  1875, 

•1,200  00 
17  33 

1,217  33 

1,433  89 

Memorial  Day, 

From  Unexpended  Balanee  of  1875, 

300  00 
24  60 

324  60 

300  00 

Amounts  carried  forward, 

$290,178  91 

$280,379  63 

OBJECT  OF  APPROPRIATION. 

AMOUNT. 

EXPENDED. 

Amounts  brought  forward , 
Miscellaneous  Expenses, 

From  Unexpended  Balance  of  1875, 

5,000  00 
1,059  88 

$290, 17S  91 

6,059  88 

$280,379  63 

3,255  07 

Gravel  Lands, 

From  Unexpended  Balance  of  1875, 

4,000  00 
1,010  00 

Transferred  to  Highway  Department, 

5,010  00 
•2,000  00 

3,010  00 

1,436  16 

Public  Property, 

For  Sale  of  Engine  House,  Ward  3,  per  order 
of  City  Council, 

6,000  00 

1,535  00 

Transferred  to  Fire  Department, 

7,535  00 
750  00 

6,785  00 

5,880  27 

Newton  Free  Library, 

Received  from  Trustees, 

3,500  00 
2,818  92 

6,318  92 

4,579  88 

Highway  Department, 

Transferred  from  Interest, 

“ “ Fire  Department, 

“ “ Gravel  Lands, 

“ “ Police  Department, 

65,000  00 
3,200  00 
3,500  00 
2,000  00 
102  00 

73,802  00 

78,015  75* 

Almshouse  Expenses  and  Repairs, 

Transferred  from  Highways, 

3.000  00 

2.000  00 

5,000  00 

4,908  22* 

Water  Supply,  general  account, 

“ “ contingent  account, 

850,000  00 
2,000  00 

852,000  00 

664,945  97 

Totals, 

1,243,154  71 

$1,043,400  95 

*Net. 


Balances. 


OBJECT  OF  APPROPRIATION. 

UNEX- 

PENDED. 

AGGRE- 

GATE. 

Support  of  Schools, 

6,346  13 

Industrial  or  Mechanical  Drawing, 

136  59 

Conveyance  of  Pupils, 

100  00 

Enlargement  of  High  School  Building, 

73  04 

Interest  on  Loans, 

332  42 

Land  Damages, 

825  31 

Lighting  Streets, 

975  05 

Police  Department, 

1,038  77 

Poor  out  of  Almshouse, 

57  71 

Books,  Stationery  and  Printing, 

1,662  85 

Insurance, 

485  50 

City  Hall, 

554  43 

Burial  Grounds, 

360  85 

Memorial  Day, 

24  60 

Miscellaneous  Expenses, 

2,804  81 

Gravel  Lands, 

1,573  84 

Public  Property, 

904  73 

Newton  Free  Library, 

1,739  04 

Almshouse, 

91  78 

Aggregate  Unexpended  Balance, 

$20,087  4S 
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TRANSFERS. 

AMOUNT. 

AGGRE- 

GATE. 

Amount  brought  forward. 

Evening  Schools, 

School  Incidentals, 

Interest  on  Water  Bonds, 

Sinking  Fund  on  AVater  Bonds, 

“ “ “ City  Debt, 

Fire  Department, 

Salaries, 

State  Aid, 

Armory  Rent  and  Expenses, 

Highway  Department, 

$9  92 
262  30 
701  39 
135  00 
150  00 
130  68 
1,495  49 

72  66 
216  56 
4,213  75 

Total  Amount  Transferred, 

$7,387  75 

Net  Balance  remaining  Unexpended,* 

$12,699  73 

* Exclusive  of  Appropriations  and  Expenditures  for  Water  Supply. 


TAXES  AND  TAXABLE  VALUATION. 

The  following  will  show  the  valuation  of  the 
property  of  the  city  on  which  taxes  were  assessed 
for  the  year  1876,  with  the  amount  of  taxes,  and 
rate  of  taxation: — 


Value  of  Real  Estate, 

$21,128,120 

00 

Value  of  Personal  Estate, 

7,074,945 

00 

$28,203,065 

00 

Taxable  Value  of  Corporate  Stocks, 

1,192,310 

00 

Taxable  Value  of  Bank  Stocks, 

1,101,623 

00 

$30,496,998 

00 

City  Grant  for  current  expenses, 

$363,609 

20 

Excess  of  Expenditures,  Dec.  31,  1875, 

over 

appropriation  assessed  for  that  year, 

57,680 

97 

$421,290 

17 

Deduct  estimated  receipts  for  1876, 

71,285 

18 

$350,004 

99 

State  Tax, 

28,944 

00 

County  Tax, 

10,100 

12 

Overlay, 

3,216 

58 

$392,265 

69 

Assessments  on  Corporate  Stocks, 

15,261 

57 

Assessments  on  Bank  Stocks, 

14,140 

78 

Total  Assessments, 

$421,668 

04 

Rate  of  Taxation,  $13.60  on  $1,000. 

3 
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ANALYSES  OF  EXPENDITURES. 


EDUCATIONAL.  DEPARTMENT. 


General  Appropriation  for  Schools, 
Received  for  Dog  Tax, 

“ from  Non-resident  Pupils, 
Unexpended  Balance  of  1875, 

Total, 

Expended, 


$78,000  00 
975  17 
254  50 
1,751  19 

$80,980  86 
74,634  73 


Balance  Unexpended,  $6,346  13 

Appropriation  for  Industrial 

Drawing,  $700  00 

From  Unexpended  Balance 
of  1875,  605  55 

Total,  $1,305  55 

Expended,  $1,168  96 

Transferred  to  School  Inci- 
dentals, 115  53 


1,284  .49 


Balance  Unexpended, 

Appropriation  for  School  Incidentals,  $9,000  00 
Received  from  Sale  of  Books,  204  50 

Transferred  from  Industrial  Drawing,  115  53 

“ “ Conveyance  of  Pupils,  100  00 


21  06 


Total,  $9,420  03 

Expended,  9,420  03 


Amount  carried  forward , 


$6,367  19 
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Amount  brought  forward,  $6,367  19 

Appropriation  for  Conveyance  of  Pupils,  $800  00 
From  Unexpended  Balance  of  1875,  200  00 

Total,  $1,000  00 

Expended,  $900  00 

Transferred  to  School  Inci- 
dentals, 100  00 


$1,000  00 

Appropriation  for  Evening  Schools, 

$400  00 

Expended, 

409  92 

Total  Balance  Unexpended, 

$6,367  19 

Less  Excess  over  Evening  School  Appropriation, 

9 92 

Net  Balance  Unexpended, 

$6,357  27 

EXPENDITURES  IN 

DETAIL. 

Horace  M.  Willard,  Superintendent, 

1,905  00 

44  4 4 4 4 Sec.  Sch.  Board, 

135  00 

2,040  00 

Warren  Johnson,  Superintendent, 

742  50 

Isaac  Hagar,  Sec.  Sch.  Board, 

120  00 

$2,902  50 

High  School. 

Francis  A.  Waterhouse,  Principal, 

$2,812  50 

Ezra  W.  Sampson,  Sub-Master, 

1,893  75 

John  F.  Kent,  Assistant, 

1,170  00 

S . Alice  W orcester , 4 4 

1,132  50 

Carrie  Spear,  44 

1,132  50 

M.  I.  Hanson,  44 

1,132  50 

C.  Augusta  Gile,  44 

720  00 

Louise  A.  Dennison,44 

412  50 

10,406  25 

Music. 

Wiliam  S.  Tilden,  Instructor, 

2,062  50 

Amount  carried  forward , $15,37125 
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Amount  brought  forward. 

Writing  and  Drawing. 

Emma  F.  Bowler,  Instructress, 


$15,371  25 


1,650  00 


District  No.  1. 


David  S.  Farnsworth,  Master, 

$1,305 

00 

Albert  L.  Harwood,  “ 

750 

00 

Mary  L.  Searle,  Assistant, 

746 

25 

0.  M.  Farnsworth,  44 

420 

00 

M.  F.  Wood,  44 

585 

00 

Martha  S.  Allen,  44 

570 

00 

Isabel  C.  Patten,  44 

347 

75 

Mary  A.  Rock  wood,  “ 

390 

00 

E.  H.  Thompson,  44 

615 

00 

Charlotte  McDaniels, 44 

401 

25 

AbbyA.  Tidd,  44 

111 

00 

Isabel  Ward,  44 

267 

25 

E.  M.  Lunt,  44 

225 

00 

Clara  A.  Coffin, 

90 

00 

II.  M.  Robinson,  44 

48 

75 

Clara  A.  Curtis,  44 

45 

00 

Ellen  M.  Cook,  14 

45 

00 

Mary  E.  Minter, 

937 

50 

M.  J.  Fisher, 

306 

50 

Alotta  E.  Stearns, 

560 

00 

Martha  L.  Perkins, 

761 

25 

Mattie  M.  Miller, 

645 

00 

Annie  F.  Hills, 

234 

00 

Mary  P.  Guilford, 

615 

00 

M.  Ella  Hildreth, 

590 

00 

Lizzie  W.  Everett, 

536 

25 

Lizzie  L.  Smith, 

281 

25 

Ella  F.  Crocker, 

90 

00 

Jennie  C.  Harwood, 

45 

00 

Hattie  M.  Boit, 

55 

00 

John  B.  Gifford, 

37 

50 

12,656  50 


Amount  carried  forward, 


$29,677  75 
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Amount  brought  forward, 

District  No.  2. 


$29,677  75 


Luther  E.  Leland,  Master, 

$2,070 

00 

Ellen  M.  Leland,  Assistant, 

761 

25 

Anna  G-.  Swain,  u 

645 

00 

Lottie  P.  Harbach,  “ 

615 

00 

Sarah  E.  Pratt,  “ 

615 

00 

Elizabeth  A.  Pinnock,  “ 

480 

00 

Phebe  W.  Bunker,  “ 

281 

25 

Mary  F.  White,  “ 

645 

00 

Angeline  A.  Smith,  u 

390 

00 

Mary  Tenney,  “ 

225 

00 

Annette  E.  Clark,  “ 

555 

00 

Lilia  H.  Shaw,  “ 

375 

00 

Ann  B.  Smith,  “ 

585 

00 

District  No. 

3. 

Levi  F.  Warren,  Master, 

$2,070 

00 

Sarah  A.  Warren,  Assistant, 

761 

25 

Aroline  B.  Meek,  “ 

645 

00 

Eliza  E.  Simmons,  “ 

615 

00 

Calista  S.  Wood,  “ 

615 

00 

M.  J.  Pickering,  “ 

225 

00 

Ella  Gr.  Bates,  u 

761 

25 

Nellie  J.  Butler, 

615 

00 

Susan  E.  Copeland, 

390 

00 

Sarah  E.  Foster, 

615 

00 

Emma  J.  Thompson, 

761 

25 

Susan  P.  Richmond, 

615 

00 

Martha  S.  Stacy, 

565 

00 

Clara  H.  Thompson, 

390 

00 

M.  E.  Tufts, 

187 

50 

M.  Abby  Smith, 

761 

25 

V.  E.  Hapgood, 

210 

00 

Estella  M.  Haynes, 

615 

00 

L}rdia  A.  Brierly, 

585 

00 

Amounts  carried  forward , 

$12,002 

50 

8,242  50 


$37,920  25 


u 


Amounts  brought  forward , 

$12,002 

50 

$37,920 

25 

Anna  F.  Hills, 

393 

00 

Adelaide  Reed, 

761 

25 

Louisa  W.  Stearns, 

615 

00 

Mary  R.  Ware, 

615 

01) 

Lizzie  Flint, 

615 

00 

Mrs.  11.  M.  Willard, 

17 

50 

15,019 

25 

District  No. 
n.l.d 

II.  Chapin  Sawin,  Master, 

4. 

$2,070 

00 

A.  F.  Tinkham,  Assistant, 

40 

00 

E.  W.  Cate, 

430 

00 

Eudora  Sanford,  u 

645 

00 

Martha  M.  Bakeman,  u 

615 

00 

Anna  E . Abrahams , ‘ ‘ 

615 

00 

Lucy  W.  Loring, 

570 

00 

Esther  E.  Barry, 

308 

75 

Mary  H.  Dwyer, 

615 

00 

Sarah  E.  Whittemore, 

510 

00 

Josephine  W.  Littlefield, 

615 

00 

Emma  M.  Cleary, 

565 

00 

Alotta  C.  Wilmarth, 

615 

00 

Alice  Pitts, 

761 

25 

Lilia  T.  Wilder, 

616 

75 

H.  Augusta  Millard, 

615 

00 

Sarah  E.  Hayes, 

615 

00 

Ella  M.  Hotchkiss, 

602 

81 

Jeanette  A.  Grant, 

615 

00 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Sawin, 

81 

25 

Nellie  B.  Littlefield, 

90 

00 

Nellie  F.  Dalrymple, 

79 

50 

Clara  Prince, 

281 

25 

S.  Louise  Shelton, 

225 

00 

Meriam  P.  Mason, 

87 

50 

Josephine  H.  Waters, 

37 

50 

S.  F.  Richards, 

12 

19 

12,933 

75 

Amount  carried  forward. 

$65,873 

25 

$65,873  25 


Amount  brought  forward, 

Janitors. 


Patrick  Cummings, 

$616 

68 

Thomas  Woodman, 

540 

00 

M.  J.  Fisher, 

60 

00 

J.  A.  Gould, 

268 

00 

H.  A.  Sanderson, 

92 

00 

H.  F.  Atherton, 

96 

00 

Alfred  B.  Hooker, 

235 

68 

Thomas  Johnson, 

381 

68 

Bridget  Cox, 

162 

68 

William  Welch, 

229 

32 

John  McCammons, 

681 

66 

E.  O.  Garland, 

40 

00 

J.  H.  Boit, 

60 

00 

Fuel. 

J.  W.  Pearson,  coal, 

$2,351 

36 

Burdon  & Waters,  coal, 

1,255 

71 

E.  R.  Colton  & Co.,  coal  and  wood, 

1,118 

62 

Albert  Brackett,  u * “ 

289 

74 

Edward  Commons,  wood, 

249 

35 

James  Nickelson,  coal, 

17 

00 

John  McCammons,  sawing  wood, 

9 

00 

H.  F.  Atherton,  “ “ 

3 

50 

Charles  Bowen,  “ “ 

3 

50 

Total  under  General  Appropriation,  $74,634  73 

Conveyance  of  Pupils. 

Janies  S.  Newell,  900  00 

$75,534  73 

Industrial  Drawing-. 

Otto  Fuchs,  Teacher,  $330  00 

Emma  F.  Bowler,  Teacher,  240  00 

Alfred  J.  Anthony,  “ 180  00 


Amounts  carried  forward , 


$750  00  $75,534  73 
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Amounts  brought  forward , 

$750 

00  $75,534  73 

Henry  Kendall,  44 

20 

00 

Frost  & Adams,  supplies. 

173 

08 

Newton  & Watertown  Gas  Light  Co., 

102 

65 

Joseph  L.  Ross,  drawing  boards, 

20 

88 

George  P.  Clark,  gas  fixtures  and  shades, 

16 

10 

Thomas  Woodman,  Janitor, 

34 

50 

Patrick  Cummings, 

27 

75 

John  Morrison,  conveyance  of  Mrs.  Bowler,  24 

00 

1,168  96 

Evening  Schools. 

Wm.  N.  White,  Teacher, 

$132 

00 

John  B.  Gifford,  “ 

36 

00 

Emma  B.  Wilkins,  44 

57 

00 

Nellie  Dalrymple,  44 

57 

00 

Daniel  W.  Barber  44 

34 

50 

Estelle  M.  White,  44 

18 

00 

Charles  Steere,  44 

6 

00 

O.  Ferdinand,  lamp  brackets,  etc., 

10 

00 

Henry  F.  Wellington,  labor,  etc., 

8 

17 

Blanchard  & Atkins,  burners  and  oil, 

7 

04 

Knight,  Adams  & Co.,  seats, 

2 

88  . 

John  McCammons,  Janitor, 

37 

48  * 

John  McCammons,  cash  paid  for  oil,  etc., 

3 

85 

409  92 


$77,113  61 

School  Incidentals. 

Knight,  Adams  & Co.,  books,  station- 
ery, etc.,  $3,000  54 

J.  L.  Hammett,  Monroe’s  readers,  etc.,  544  47 
Walker,  Pratt  & Co.,  furnace,  pipes,  etc.,  398  83 
E.  B.  Benjamin,  chemicals  and  apparatus,  261  53 
Newton  & Watertown  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas,  192  72 
Hemy  McElwin,  black-boards,  etc.,  170  00 

White  Brothers,  concreting.  164  50 

H.  M.  Willard,  books,  etc.,  162  51 


Amounts  carried  forward , 


$4,895  10  $77,113  61 
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Amounts  brought  forward , $4, 

,895 

10  $77,113  61 

H.  Vincent  Butler,  books. 

162 

00 

Newton  Republican,  printing,  etc., 

160 

12 

H.  F.  Wellington,  repairs, 

158 

81 

Bridgman  & Peabody,  brooms,  brushes,  etc. 

150 

38 

A.  B.  Hooker,  labor,  etc., 

142 

83 

E.  Blakeslee  & Co.,  glass,  card,  photos,  etc., 

135 

50 

James  ClafFy,  work  at  school-houses, 

128 

00 

Walworth  Mnf’g  Co.,  alteration  in  steam 

heating  apparatus, 

124 

93 

Eureka  Ventilation  Co.,  ventilators, 

115 

00 

Christopher  Needham,  painting  and  tinting, 

110 

00 

Benj.  Fewkes,  repairs  on  furniture, 

109 

08 

Highway  Department,  edge  stones, 

104 

15 

Orvin  Whipple,  material  and  labor, 

99 

99 

Luther  Bailey,  “ “ “ 

99 

86 

J.  W.  C.  Gilman,  copy  books, 

91 

44 

J.  H.  Daniels,  diplomas,  etc., 

88 

31 

H.  M.  Stimson,  printing. 

87 

25 

John  McCammons.  labor. 

85 

87 

A.  B.  Cobb,  taking  census  of  children. 

84 

00 

H.  F.  Alden,  - " “ “ 

80 

00 

A.  B.  Crane,  gong-bells,  fixtures,  and 

repairing* 

80 

75 

Milo  Lucas,  repairs,  etc., 

78 

94 

A.  J.  Fiske  & Co.,  repairing  furnaces,  etc.. 

i 77 

95 

W.  H.  French  & Co.,  chambers  for  pumps 

and  repairs. 

71 

57 

Charles  E.  Small,  repairing  roofs,  etc.. 

69 

92 

John  S.  Sumner,  repairing  and  cleaning 

furnaces, 

69 

37 

Michael  TafFe,  mason  work, 

66 

25 

John  P.  Dale  & Co.,  binding  manuscripts, 

60 

14 

Thomas  Johnson,  labor, 

55 

00 

A.  W.  Hastings  & Co.,  out-side  windows. 

53 

50 

John  S.  Sumner,  furnace  work,  etc., 

51 

52 

J.  0.  Evans  & Sons,  painting,  etc., 

51 

49 

George  T.  Weston,  curtains,  etc., 

51 

40 

Amounts  carried  forward , 


$8,050  42  $77,113  61 
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Amounts  brought  forward,  $8,050  42  $77,113  61 

James  II.  Wight,  materials  and  labor,  51  26 

Patrick  Cummings,  labor,  50  80 

Ezra  W.  Sampson,  chemicals,  etc.,  45  48 

X.  Bradley  & Co.,  clocks,  42  40 

John  A.  Gould,  repairs  on  houses,  etc.,  41  05 

Hallett,  Davis  & Co.,  tuning  and  repairing 

pianos,  36  75 

Albert  Snow,  drawing  frames  and  glass,  35  "98 

H.  Fewkes,  repairing  erasers,  34  40 

Mrs.  Emma  F.  Bowler,  drawing  compasses,  34  85 

F.  H.  Hunting,  expressage,  33  90 

L.  A.  Gammons,  repairing  furnaces,  etc.,  30  85 

S.  F.  Carrier,  repairing  pump,  etc.,  30  75 

George  S.  Bryant,  picture  frames,  29  50 

M.  T.  Hey  wood,  re-setting  glass,  26  75 

James  H.  Boit,  labor,  26  50 

B.  D.  Griggs,  painting  tables,  etc.,  26  45 

Henry  Whitney,  labor  in  yard,  etc.,  26  21 

Thomas  Lewis,  photos  of  school-houses  and 

rooms,  26  00 

Cranitch  & Horrigan,  re-setting  glass,  25  92 

L.  S.  Hammett,  maps,  24  25 

Collin  Cady,  repairing  furnaces,  etc.,  22  64 

Barr  & McAllister,  repairing  conductors,  etc.  22  16 

Samuel  D.  Garey,  repairs,  20  35 

H.  F.  Atherton,  labor,  etc.,  20  10 

George  B.  Emerson,  books,  20  00 

Isaac  Smith,  repairs,  19  25 

Fletcher  Brothers,  re-setting  glass,  19  00 

B.  K.  Peirce,  preparing  room  for  Ex,  18  00 

Daniel  Harrington  & Son,  horse  and  carriage 
for  H.  M.  Willard,  17  50 

A.  G.  Whitcomb,  chair,  ink-wells,  etc.,  17  40 

L.  Prang  & Co.,  drawing  models,  etc.,  15  25 

J.  C.  Farrar,  material  and  labor,  14  40 

O.  B.  Leavitt,  furnace  work,  14  40 

F.  N.  Cottle  & Co.,  repairing  bell  fixtures,  14  38 


Amounts  carried  forward, 


88,985  30  $77,113  61 
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Amounts  brought  forward, 

$8,985 

30  $77,113  61 

George  G.  Morris,  floor  brushes,  etc., 

13 

50 

John  Galraith,  repairing  lightning  rods, 

13 

00 

M.  H.  Faxon,  cards, 

13 

00 

Isaac  Hagar,  cash  for  postage,  etc., 

12 

96 

C.  S.  Phillips,  glazing, 

12 

60 

Frost  & Adams,  stationery, 

12 

48 

William  Welch,  cleaning  houses, 

12 

40 

G.  W.  Ulmer,  repairing  clock, 

12 

00 

C.  F.  F.  Abbott,  repairs, 

11 

41 

W.  S.  Tilden,  copying  plate,  etc., 

10 

75 

T.  L.  Whitton,  expressage, 

10 

75 

H.  F.  Sanderson,  labor  and  sundries, 

10 

72 

Ezra  0.  Garland,  labor, 

10 

71 

John  H.  Staples,  repairs, 

10 

60 

Michael  Hynes,  repairing  roofs, 

10 

18 

Rand,  Avery  & Co.,  printing  circulars,  etc.,  10 

00 

N.  R.  Varney,  repairing  clocks, 

10 

00 

John  Pulcifer,  wheel-barrow, 

10 

00 

C.  C.  Cook,  chloride  of  lime, 

9 

00 

Geo.  W.  Chamberlain,  work  on  school-desks,  8 

68 

D.  H.  Huston,  glazing, 

8 

59 

W.  S.  Cargill,  material  and  labor, 

8 

40 

William  0.  Rofle,  glazing, 

8 

13 

Geo.  F.  Scott,  material  and  labor, 

8 

05 

Thomas  Hart,  labor, 

8 

00 

Bishop  & Brother,  step  ladders, 

8 

00 

Frank  E.  Hinds,  conveying  truant  to  Monson,  7 

75 

American  Tablet  Co.,  150  pieces,  6x6, 

7 

50 

Schoenhof  & Moeller,  maps, 

7 

50 

George  P.  Clark,  gas  fixtures, 

6 

75 

Allen  Jordan,  repairs, 

6 

75 

Dillingham’s  Express,  expressage, 

6 

55 

C.  H.  Hurd,  expressage, 

6 

25 

Henry  Wallace,  cleaning  cesspool, 

6 

00 

A.  J.  Macomber,  repairing  clocks, 

6 

00 

Perry  Brigham,  horse  and  carriage  for 

IT.  M.  Willard, 

5 

50 

Amounts  carried  forward , 

$9,325 

76  $77,113  61 

20 


Amounts  brought  forward.  $9,3: 

25 

76  $77,113  61 

Joseph  M.  Briggs,  glazing, 

5 

25 

M.  W.  Tewksbury,  books  for  teachers, 

5 

19 

G.  W.  Choate,  repairing  clocks,  etc., 

4 

75 

J.  Thos.  Sanborn,  sundries, 

4 

61 

B.  Lomax,  moving  furniture, 

4 

38 

Charles  H.  Jennison,  expressage, 

4 

3° 

J.  S.  Newell,  tube  scraper  and  fittings. 

4 

25 

E.  C.  Dudley,  expressage, 

4 

25 

A.  H.  Campbell,  material  and  labor, 

4 

05 

Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  advertising  for 

teachers, 

4 

00 

H.  W.  Dutton  & Son,  advertising  for  teachers, 

4 

00 

Journal  Newspaper  Co.,  “ “ “ 

4 

00 

Field  & Davis,  ribbon  for  diplomas, 

3 

97 

Allen  Jordan,  carpenter  work. 

3 

75 

Mary  A.  McCarthy,  cleaning  HyMe  school- 

house. 

3 

45 

W.  G.  Shattuck  Estate,  thnly  inks. 

3 

44 

Boston  & Albany  Railroad,  freight, 

3 

05 

Wm.  Faulkner,  repairing  clocks, 

3 

00 

Otis  Pettee  & Co.,  material  and  labor, 

2 

80 

B.  F.  Houghton,  tools. 

2 

75 

A.  Phipps,  repairing  clock, 

2 

00  * 

T.  F.  Mague,  expressage, 

2 

00 

Chas.  A.  Cole,  furnace  poker,  etc., 

2 

00 

Daniel  Dow,  expressage. 

2 

00 

Dirnond  & Wetherbee,  floor  brush. 

1 

25 

Butman  Brothers,  furnace  work, 

1 

25 

Willard  Rand,  measuring  wood. 

1 

20 

H.  J.  Woods,  ink, 

1 

13 

N.  E.  Journal  of  Education,  advertising, 

1 

20 

H.  P.  Barber,  window  brush. 

1 

00 

9,420  03 


$86,533  64 


Total  for  School  Incidentals, 

Total  Expenditures  for  Educational  purposes, 


21 


HIGHWAY  DEPARTMENT. 

A.  R.  Carter,  salary  as 

Superintendent,  $1 ,400  00 

A.  R.  Carter,  travelling  and 

other  expenses,  18  50 


John  J.  Ware,  services, 

$1,418 

876 

50 

75 

D.  C.  Morgan,  44 

876 

75 

E.  D.  Brooks,  44 

876 

75 

W.  E.  Fuller,  44 

876 

75 

J.  A.  Peck,  44 

859 

10 

City  Engineer’s  Department. 

Frederick  Schoff,  services  as  City  Engi- 
neer, 478  50 

Albert  F.  Noyes,  services  as  City  Engi- 
neer, 852  21 

George  S.  Lewis,  services  as  Assistant 

City  Engineer,  353  83 

H.  G.  Fordkam,  services  as  Assistant 

City  Engineer,  224  01 

E.  A.  Buss,  services  as  Ass’t  City  Engineer,  81  00 

E.  S.  Ellis,  “ “ 

D.  W.  Hyde, 

J.  M.  Taylor,  44  44 

J.  C.  Whitney,  44  44 

E.  A.  Dexter,  44  44 

W.  S.  Long,  44  4 4 

Incidental  repairs,  travelling  expenses,  etc., 

of  Engineers  and  Assistants,  99  61 

Frost  & Adams,  materials  furnished,  63  36 

Stephen  Smith  & Co.,  cases  in  safe,  40  00 

A.  R.  Gay  & Co.,  supplies,  33  56 

F.  W.  Lincoln,  Jr.  & Co.,  materials  furnished,  18  00 

W.  E.  Fuller,  use  of  horse  and  wagon,  15  00 

M.  S afford,  repairs,  5 50 

M.  R.  Warren,  supplies,  5 37 


71  99 
48  51 
36  01 
36  01 
36  01 
27  00 


15,784  60 


Amounts  carried  forward, 


$2,525  48  $5,784  60 


5,784  60 


*>; 


Amounts  brought  forward, 

$2,525  48 

Butf  and  Berger,  materials  furnished, 

4 00 

C.  H.  Jennison,  expressage, 

2 15 

S.  F.  Cate,  use  of  horse  and  wagon, 

1 50 

2,533  13 


A.  L.  Hale,  land  taken  on  Needham  road,  700 
H.  A Knapp,  labor  on  Needham  road,  204 
Win.  Sullivan,  “ “ 843 

A.  R.  Carter,  pa}T  of  laborers  on  highways,  39,415 

Simpson  Bros.,  concreting,  2,269 

White  Bros.,  concreting,  1,672 

Day,  Collins  & Co.,  drain  pipe,  1,406 

Noah  Prescott,  curbing  & covering  stones,  1.068 
T.  Stuart,  building  culverts.  394 

B.  & A.  R.  R.,  freight,  575 

H.  Y.  & N.  E.  R,  R,,  freight,  499 

Sam’l  Fletcher,  curbing,  466 

Royal  Gilkey,  lumber,  461 

Rawson  & Hittinger,  materials  and  labor,  394 
Lobdell  & Phelps,  stone  filling  and  masonry,  381 
Wm.  Claflin,  land  and  gravel,  387 

Geo.  W.  Gould,  moving  fences,  trees,  etc.,  300 
G.  AY.  Hendricks,  350 

A.  AY.  Pope,  grading  and  filling  on  Beacon 

street,  300 

Davis  & Farnum,  castings  and  repairs,  273 

C.  H.  Spring,  material  and  labor  on  bridge,  258 

F.  E.  Hamblin,  drain  pipe  and  cement,  242 

B.  Fewkes,  removing  fences,  etc.,  229 

J.  Pulcifer,  materials  and  labor,  218 

W.  AAT.  Clarke  & Son,  powder  and  fuse,  207 
AY.  J.  Towne,  197 

Emerson  & Porter,  exchange  of  horses,  175 

D.  Reed,  curbing,  154 

Sabin  & Page,  horse  furnishings,  208 

Kendall  & Roberts,  repairs  and  castings,  141 

J.  S.  Trowbridge,  bal.  acc’t  Valentine  road,  131 
N.  & AY.  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas,  109 


00 

00 

34 

69 

36 

55 

50 

69 

25 

33 

23 

94 

08 

50 

50 

30 

00 

00 

00 

90 

47 

64 

47 

63 

25 

28 

00 

67 

25 

08 

16 

76 


Amounts  carried  forward. 


$54,637  82  $8,317  73 


23 


Amounts  brought  forward, 

$54,637 

82 

Frye  & Kittridge, 

100 

55 

C.  F.  Eddy  & Co.,  ha}’,  meal  and  grain,  1,242 

82 

John  B.  Lord  & Co.,  44  44 

1,220 

58 

Taylor  & Tupper,  “ 44 

804 

77 

Albert  Brackett,  44  44 

757 

90 

H.  P.  Sherman,  44  44 

608 

10 

C.  L.  Lang,  44  44 

180 

47 

H.  E.  Shepherd  & Co.,  44  44 

159 

88 

F.  H.  & C..  S.  Whipple,  44  44 

155 

21 

Amasa  Collins,  hay, 

128 

57 

L.  Hurd,  44  etc., 

90 

80 

J.  A.  Loker,  44  44 

75 

56 

Cousens  Bros.,  44  44 

74 

43 

D.  Perry,  straw, 

69 

22 

Geo.  Cooledge,  hay, 

25 

20 

A.  Peters,  blacksmithing, 

768 

54 

Thos.  Belger,  14 

251 

23 

J.  C.  Farrar,  “ 

473 

71 

Nugent  Hewitt 4 4 

370 

57 

A.  Danforth,  44 

319 

40 

D.  F.  Fahen,  44 

68 

00 

J.  W.  Pearson,  coal,  etc., 

370 

80 

Burdon  & Waters,  coal,  etc., 

E.  F.  Thayer,  attendance,  etc.,  on  sick 

473 

75 

horses, 

199 

00 

A.  B.  Tainter,  supplies, 

191 

28 

L.  G.  Pratt, 

170 

87 

W.  F.  Rand,  repairs,  etc., 

146 

45 

Jos.  H.  Curtis, 

120 

00 

J.  D.  Billings,  supplies, 

116 

65 

Geo.  Fuller,  repairs,  etc., 

108 

04 

S.  D.  Garey,  materials  and  labor, 

101 

29 

G.  W.  Keyes,  4 4 4 4 4 4 

99 

20 

C.  H.  Bill  & Sons,  supplies, 

92 

62 

New  England  Glass  Co.,  supplies, 

88 

38 

Milo  Lucas,  materials  and  labor, 

88 

17 

Middleboro  Shovel  Co.,  shovels, 

84 

80 

Amounts  carried  forward , 

$65,034 

63 

X 


$8,317 


$8,317 


24 


Amounts  brought  forward,  $65,034  63 

Clark  & Fletcher,  supplies, 

86  42 

W.  R.  Bradford,  “ 

84  25 

B.  F.  Houghton,  “ 

82  15 

Orrin  Whipple,  “ 

69  06 

J.  O.  Evans  & Sons,  painting, 

64  17 

A.  J.  Fiske  & Co.,  materials  and  labor, 

62  08 

Wm.  Welch,  “ “ u 

58  03 

J.  L.  Sears,  “ “ “ 

56  35 

Jos.  H.  Adams,  supplies, 

55  01 

John  M.  Fiske,  account  trustee  process, 

54  80 

Knapp,  Harmon  & Co.,  supplies, 

53  69 

J.  Delaney,  gravel, 

53  36 

C.  F.  Pulcifer,  moving  fence. 

50  00 

Miscellaneous  Payments, 

3,900  92 

Total  Payments, 

Highway  Department  Dr.,  in  addition  : 

To  Almshouse,  11  tons  hay  and  straw, 

$275 

00 

“ use  of  horse,  46  days, 

57 

50 

“ 27  posts, 

9 

00 

Total, 

Cr. 

Almshouse,  for  manure, 

$350 

00 

‘ ‘ for  labor, 

58 

50 

$8,317  73 


$69,764  92 
$78,082  65 


$341  50 
$78,424  15 


$408  50 


Net  Amount  chargeable  to  Appropriation, 


$78,015  65 


WATER  COMMISSIONERS. 


Warren  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  water  pipe, 
J.  B.  Dacey  & Co.,  contract  for  reservoir, 

H.  R.  Worthington,  engines, 

J.  W.  Coburn  & Co., 

J.  J.  Newman,  contract  for  pumping  station, 
Boston  Machine  Co.,  water  gates  and  hydrants, 


$223,000  00 
56,956  00 
25,000  00 
21,546  00 
19,800  00 
14,536  82 


Amount  carried  forward , 


$360,838  82 


25 


Amount  brought  forward , 

$360, 

838 

82 

Davis  & Farnum,  castings, 

11, 

445 

00 

R.  M.  Pulsifer,  salary  as  Water  Commissioner, 

1, 

970 

83 

F.  J.  Parker,  “ “ “ 

1, 

970 

83 

R.  R.  Bishop,  “ “ “ 

1, 

970 

83 

Moses  Clark,  Jr.,  services  as  Clerk  of  board, 

1 , 

,200 

00 

Moses  Clark,  Jr.,  office  expenses, 

429 

38 

N.  Y.  & N.  E.  R.  R.,  freight, 

8. 

,335 

70 

B.  & A.  R.  R.,  freight, 

7. 

,626 

85 

Phelps,  Dodge  & Co., 

6. 

,308 

30 

Devlin,  Long  & Moore,  on  account  of  contract, 

6. 

,074 

56 

Kendall  & Roberts, 

4, 

,170 

00 

Shedd  & Sawyer,  engineering  services, 

4 

,333 

88 

Gillis,  Morrison  & Co., 

2. 

,727 

74 

S.  T.  Chapel,  teaming  pipe, 

2 

,698 

45 

K.  0.  Brooks,  rock  excavations, 

2, 

,277 

26 

Geo.  A.  Goodyear  & Co.,  powder  and  fuse, 

2 

,095 

61 

May  & Co.,  lead, 

1 

,937 

50 

Walworth  Manufacturing  Co.,  pipe, 

1 

,790 

35 

Boston  Lead  Co.,  lead, 

1 

,737 

98 

Maurice  Goddard,  land, 

1 

,750 

00 

Wm.  D.  Butts,  land, 

1 

,000 

00 

L.  Hart  & Co., 

1 

,643 

19 

M.  McDonald,  labor,  men  and  teams, 

1 

,576 

06 

A.  Peters,  materials  and  labor. 

930 

09 

A.  B.  Packard, 

1 

,079 

19 

Wm.  G.  Barker, 

1 

,265 

40 

Stetson  & Pope,  lumber, 

1 

,102 

47 

W.  I.  Parker,  Superintendent  of  pipe  yard, 

1 

,303 

06 

S.  R.  Eccleston,  inspecting  pipe, 

1 

,135 

24 

G.  Fuller  & Son,  lumber, 

716 

31 

C.  E.  Parker, 

700 

00 

Fayles  & Jenks,  Machine  Co., 

553 

00 

0.  Whipple,  materials  and  labor, 

541 

00 

F.  H.  Whipple,  carriage  hire, 

537 

30 

F.  Brooks,  engineering  services, 

1 

,444 

66 

F.  Schoff,  “ “ 

791 

11 

C.  F.  Allen, 

637 

85 

Amount  carried  forward , 

$450 

,645 

80 

4 


Amount  brought  forward, 

$450,645 

80 

G.  F.  Knablanch,  engineering  services, 

609 

41 

J.  S.  Emerson,  44  44 

599 

71 

R.  Cook,  “ 44 

548 

98 

E.  A.  Buss,  44  “ 

491 

30 

G.  C.  Hall,  “ 

441 

85 

AY.  H.  Snow.  4*  44 

287 

32 

J.  C.  Whitney,  “ 44 

247 

75 

E.  B.  Baker,  44  44 

227 

68 

T.  P.  Parsons,  4 4 4 4 

197 

50 

W.  F.  Goodrich,  4 4 4 4 

181 

27 

D.  W.  Hyde, 

176 

65 

W.  H.  B.  Phinney, 

146 

88 

E.  A.  W.  Hammett,  4 4 4 4 

95 

82 

F.  W.  Hoyt, 

81 

28 

W.  H.  Mahanna,  Superintendent, 

1,323 

48 

J.  E.  Gra}%  Inspector  of  pipe  laying, 

1,072 

75 

W.  C.  Emmerson,  4 4 4 4 

574 

75 

F.  G.  Richardson,  4 4 4 4 

831 

29 

G.  H.  Ellis, 

479 

15 

J.  A.  Kenrick,  4 4 4 4 

444 

00 

H.  N.  Hyde,  Jr.,  4 4 4 4 

534 

00 

C.  J.  Converse,  4 4 4 4 

81 

00 

James  McDonald,  4 4 4 4 

213 

98 

John  Maguire,  4 4 4 4 

165 

16 

F.  Bakeman,  4 4 4 4 

56 

16 

T.  Stuart,  labor,  men  and  teams, 

532 

20 

Simpson  Bros.,  concreting,  etc., 

590 

00 

Boston  Nut  Co., 

538 

91 

Highway  Department,  labor, 

897 

50 

E.  Williams, 

250 

00 

E.  Cole,  et  al.,  rent  of  offices, 

526 

80 

Waters  & Inman,  coal, 

535 

23 

Charles  Robinson,  Jr.,  trustee  process, 

315 

00 

R.  M.  Lucas,  tools,  etc., 

159 

06 

E.  S.  Farnsworth,  rent  of  land, 

200 

00 

Clinton  Wire  Cloth  Co., 

231 

90 

W.  S.  Gardner,  legal  services, 

468 

85 

Amount  carried  forward , 

$460,000 

37 

Amount  brought  forward. 

$466,000 

37 

American  Bank  Note  Co.,  altering  plate, 

395 

00 

T.  Coughlan,  services  as  Engineer, 

315 

80 

J.  F.  Clarke,  2d,  services, 

306 

83 

Middleboro  Shovel  Co.,  shovels, 

299 

09 

J.  M.  Merrick, 

276 

45 

E.  I.  Leland,  clerical  services, 

227 

29 

D.  Vatromela,  blacksmithing, 

308 

25 

Nugent  & Hewitt,  “ 

239 

05 

J.  C.  Farrar,  “ 

230 

26 

T.  Belger,  “ 

199 

26 

M.  Franciscano,  “ 

123 

75 

Hodgson  Bros.,  “ 

157 

50 

Boston  Belting  Co.,  rubber  rings, 

165 

58 

W.  Sullivan,  labor, 

242 

92 

J.  Joyce,  labor,  men  and  teams, 

132 

90 

J.  Dunn,  labor, 

123 

00 

J.  Quillan,  “ 

123 

19 

J.  Murphy,  “ 

107 

00 

H.  B.  Murphy,  labor, 

127 

81 

Seccomb,  Kejdieu  & Thayer,  supplies, 

160 

17 

John  Clark,  hose, 

157 

25 

S.  D.  Whittemore, 

150 

00 

W.  R.  Hey  wood, 

147 

00 

Union  Glass  Co.,  lanterns, 

139 

55 

Win.  Pettigrew,  boxes, 

135 

20 

Hooper,  Lewis  & Co.,  supplies, 

133 

25 

Minot  & Co., 

128 

18 

J.  F.  Clogston,  expressage, 

125 

75 

R.  E.  Williams,  services, 

129 

50 

Ware  & Van  Brunt,  services, 

125 

00 

J.  L.  Knox,  stone  work,  etc., 

125 

00 

E.  Robinson, 

124 

37 

0.  Pettee  & Co.,  supplies, 

123 

74 

Sanderson  Bros.  & Co.,  supplies, 

117 

95 

N.  & W.  G.  L.  Co.,  gas, 

110 

31 

Builders’  Iron  Foundry,  supplies, 

108 

68 

Ames  Plow  Co.,  shovels,  etc., 

108 

58 

Amount  carried  forward , 

$472,450 

78 

28 


Amount  brought  forward, 

$472,450 

78 

S.  F.  Cate,  carriage  hire, 

268 

75 

E.  P.  Whitman,  carriage  hire, 

208 

38 

D.  Harrington  & Son,  carriage  hire, 

193 

50 

G.  W.  Bush,  carriage  hire, 

51 

00 

P.  Keegan,  blacksmithing, 

125 

70 

Jas.  Edmond  & Co.,  supplies, 

106 

05 

White  Bros.,  concreting, 

104 

00 

Lawrence,  Waterbury  & Co.,  supplies, 

103 

70 

W.  R.  Emerson,  services, 

100 

00 

Peabod}'  & Stearns,  services, 

100 

00 

B.  Duff}',  labor, 

96 

00 

Dodge,  Gilbert  & Co.,  supplies, 

95 

98 

Geo.  L.  Keyes,  printing, 

95 

75 

Sewall,  Day  & Co.,  cordage, 

95 

07 

Leonard  & Ellis, 

93 

13 

Fairbanks,  Brown  & Co., 

84 

00 

J.  A.  Grovesner, 

76 

00 

W.  D.  Lathrop,  carriage  hire, 

70 

00 

N.  McBride,  labor, 

66 

90 

J.  Goodwin,  44 

63 

84 

F.  D.  Cook,  44 

63 

00 

H.  M.  Darling  & Co.,  supplies, 

62 

65 

J.  W.  Pearson,  coal, 

61 

37 

J.  H.  Waite,  services, 

54 

00 

T.  Commons, 

53 

00 

L.  Stevenson, 

50 

00 

Laborers,  as  per  pay  roll, 

75,799 

03 

Miscellaneous  Payments, 

1,708 

88 

Total  Pa3’ments  in  1876, 

$552,500 

46 

Recapitulation. 

Amount  Chargeable  to  General 

Account,  $551,840 

46 

Amount  Chargeable  to  Contingent  Account,  660 

00 

Expended  in  1876,  

552,500 

46 

Expended  in  1875, 

112,445 

51 

Total  Expenditure  to  Dec.  31,  1876, 

$664,945 

97 

29 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 


Board  of  Engineers. 


Orrin  Whipple,  services 

as  Chief  Engineer,  $600  00 

W.  L.  Frothingham,44 

Asst. 

44  112  50 

H.  L.  Bixby,  44 

44  112  50 

H.  N.  Hyde,  Jr. 

i4 

44  79  17 

W.  H.  Parks,  Jr.  44 

u 

44  50  00 

John  Exley,  44 

u 

44  81  25 

J.  W.  Bird, 

u 

44  50  00 

Benj.  Hopkins,  44 

i 1 

44  62  50 

J.  R.  Stevens,  44 

u 

44  78  05 

R.  B.  Dailey,  44 

44  50  00 

Joseph  E.  Cousens,  44 

i l 

•4  50  00 

E.  O.  Childs, 

Clerk  of  Board , 1 00  00 

$1,425  97 


Steamer  No.  1. 

Frank  E.  Judkins,  Engineer,  $1,013  31 

F.  H.  Harrington,  Driver,  816  66 

H.  C.  Lindley,  Stoker,  100  00 

Foreman,  Ast.  Foreman,  Clerk  & Hosemen,  490  00 


2,419  97 


Steamer  No.  2. 

R.  S.  Cummings,  Engineer,  $1,013  31 

C.  L.  Berry,  Driver,  816  66 

M.  J.  Crowley,  Stoker.  100  00 

Foreman,  Ast.  Foreman,  Clerk  & Hosemen,  489  98 


2,419  95 


Steamer  No.  3. 

Thomas  Coughlan,  Engineer,  $763  32 

A.  D.  Colby,  “ 249  99 

E.  C.  Holmes,  Driver,  816  66 

C.  B.  Richardson,  Stoker,  100  00 

Foreman,  Ast,  Foreman,  Clerk  & Hosemen.  490  00 


Amount  carried  forward , 


2,419  97 
$8,685  86 


30 


Amount  brought  forward,  $8,685  86 

Hook  and  Ladder  No.  1. 

Charles  Murphy,  Driver,  $816  66 

Foreman,  Asst.  Foreman,  Clerk  and  Ladder 

men,  426  74 

1 ,243  40 

Hose  No.  4. 

Foreman,  Clerk  and  Hosemen,  $259  96 

259  96 

Hose  No.  5. 

Foreman,  Clerk  and  Hosemen.  $187  50 

187  50 

Cataract  No.  1. 

Foreman,  Asst.  Foreman,  Clerk  and  Engine- 

men,  $437  39 

437  39 

Mechanic  No.  4. 

Foreman,  Asst.  Foreman,  Clerk  and  Engine- 

men,  $478  01 

478  01 

Fire  Alarm  Telegraph. 

G.  W.  Ulmer,  services  as  Superintendent,  $900  00 


“ sundry  expenses,  4 52 

Gamewell  & Co.,  alarm  boxes,  etc.  1,320  00 

Stearns  & George,  vitriol,  313  91 

Moses  G.  Crane,  86  96 

Farrar,  Follet  & Co.  54  81 

Wallace  & Sons,  52  00 

Sundry  bills,  259  79 

2,991  99 


Repairs,  Supplies  and  Incidentals. 

James  Boj’d  & Sons,  hose  and  repairs,  2,803  16 
Newton  and  Watertown  Gas  Light  Co.  740  44 


Amounts  carried  forward , 


$3,543  60  $14,284  11 
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Amounts  brought  forward , 

$3,543 

60  $14,284  11 

Cushman,  Loveland  & Co.,  coal, 

715 

61 

J.  W.  Pearson,  “ 

471 

48 

E.  R Colton  & Co.  “ 

352 

30 

Burdon  & Waters,  “ 

300 

98 

Albert  Brackett,  “ 

87 

87 

Belt  & Leather  Stuffing  Co.  stuffing  for 

hose,  321 

25 

Luther  Bailey,  material  and  labor, 

292 

29 

J.  D.  Wells,  horse, 

200 

00 

Charles  A.  Cole,  material  and  labor, 

218 

00 

Joel  Goldthwaite  & Co.,  carpeting, 

185 

58 

Walker,  Pratt  & Co. 

183 

91 

George  Fuller,  material  and  labor, 

176 

62 

Charles  A.  Hill,  painting, 

168 

00 

A.  W.  Mitchell  & Co.,  badges, 

160 

62 

B.  D.  Griggs,  painting, 

159 

15 

T.  F.  Glennan, 

147 

25 

J.  Frank  Makee,  painting,  etc. 

138 

40 

Fletcher  & Co.,  rent,  etc. 

126 

54 

Amoskeag  Mfg.  Co.,  supplies, 

119 

93 

Walworth  “ u 

118 

43 

Orrin  Whipple,  materials  and  labor, 

104 

19 

J.  Langtry,  supplies, 

95 

75 

N.  W.  Turner  & Co.,  supplies, 

94 

50 

J.  C.  Farrar,  blacksmithing, 

81 

43 

John  T.  Bible,  steward,  etc. 

75 

50 

R.  Curcy, 

73 

70 

S.  F.  Carrier, 

65 

61 

E.  B.  Blackwell,  laundry  work, 

64 

23 

D.  F.  Fahan,  blacksmithing, 

63 

40 

B.  F.  Houghton,  supplies, 

63 

38 

Snow,  Rollins  & Co.,  supplies, 

61 

00 

Whittier  Machine  Co. 

56 

48 

Boston  Belting  Co.,  belting, 

55 

28 

Sundry  small  bills. 

1,554 

31 

Total  Payments  from  Treasury, 


$24,980  68 
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POLICE  DEPARTMENT. 


Regular  Police. 


Revillo  L.  Hinds, 

Chief  of  Police, 

$1,416  66 

George  W.  Rigby, 

services, 

911  66 

J.  C.  Kennedy, 

tt 

916  66 

J.  D.  Henthorn, 

tt 

916  66 

C.  0.  Davis, 

tt 

916  66 

E.  D.  Myrer, 

1 1 

916  66 

R.  H.  Moulton, 

tt 

916  66 

C.  P.  Huestis, 

1 1 

916  66 

Otis  Atherton, 

1 1 

916  66 

F.  E.  Tucker, 

tt 

916  66 

George  H.  Marsh. 

tt 

916  66 

F.  E.  Hinds, 

1 1 

766  66 

C.  H.  Roberts, 

tt 

759  41 

$12,104  33 


Special  Police. 


Enoch  Huston, 

299  66 

A.  H.  Towne, 

184  75 

H.  C.  Hoyt, 

166  66 

G.  E.  F.  Baker, 

134  50 

Charles  Hinkley, 

86  07 

Robert  Harrison. 

36  50 

R.  M.  Lucas, 

8 50 

Peter  Lee, 

8 25 

Joseph  Huestis, 

5 50 

Edward  Gunnison, 

5 50 

Clark  Cook, 

2 75 

Joseph  Briggs, 

2 75 

C.  P.  Stevens, 

2 75 

James  Sullivan, 

2 75 

946  89 


Total  Pay  of  Police,  $13,051  22 

Miscellaneous  Expenses. 

Wm.  P.  Sargent  & Co.,  horse,  200  00 

H.  E.  Hall  & Co.,  horse,  175  00 


Amounts  carried  forward , 


$375  00  $13,051  22 
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Amounts  brought  forward. 

$375 

00  $13,051  22 

S.  F.  Cate,  carriage  hire, 

120 

00 

Gr.  W.  Bush,  “ 

63 

75 

E.  C.  Dudley,  44 

60 

00 

F.  H.  Whipple,  44 

61 

00 

D.  Harrington  & Son,  carriage  hire. 

31 

00 

E.  P.  Whitman,  “ 

28 

50 

T.  F.  Mague,  44 

28 

00 

Gr.  B.  Stockwell,  44 

25 

00 

D.  D.  Smith,  44 

20 

00 

W.  D.  Lathrop,  44 

13 

00 

Frank  Wallingford.  44 

10 

00 

Whitman  & Ricker,  44 

4 

00 

John  Morrison,  44 

2 

00 

John  W.  Cotton,  exchange  on  horse, 

25 

00 

R.  L.  Hinds,  conveyance  of  prisoners, 

etc..  118 

59 

F.  E.  Tucker,  4 4 4 4 

69 

40 

C.  0.  Davis,  4 4 4 4 

50 

00 

F.  E.  Hinds, 

44 

60 

C.  H.  Roberts,  4 4 4 4 

44 

50 

Gr.  H.  Marsh, 

44 

00 

E.  D.  Myrer,  4 4 4 4 

21 

60 

A.  H.  Towne,  4 4 4 4 

11 

50 

Blanchard  & Atkins,  supplies, 

110 

86 

H.  P.  Barber,  44 

64 

10 

James  E.  Cahill,  44 

51 

40 

J.  B.  Murphy,  44 

15 

08 

C.  H.  Trott, 

12 

75 

Gr.  P.  Clark,  44 

8 

60 

W.  F.  Rand,  k‘ 

10 

05 

Thayer  & Stiles,  44 

5 

25 

A.  J.  Fiske  & Co.,  44 

4 

75 

Bridgman  & Peabody,  44 

1 

25 

C.  F.  Rogers,  4k 

40 

C.  H.  Jennison,  expressage, 

13 

80 

T.  L.  Whitton,  44 

3 

00 

Luke  Perkins,  44 

30 

C.  H.  Stacy,  telegrams, 

8 

47 

Amounts  carried  forward,  $1,580  50  $13,051  22 
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Amounts  brought  forward,  $1 

,580 

50  $13,051  22 

J.  C.  Holden,  telegrams, 

1 

18 

Newton  & Watertown  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas, 

181 

05 

Albert  Brackett,  wood  and  coal, 

82 

64 

H.  A.  Winship,  saddles,  bridles,  etc., 

50 

00 

Joseph  Huestis,  services, 

42 

39 

J.  W.  Pearson,  wood  and  coal, 

48 

34 

Nugent  & Hewitt,  shoeing  horses, 

13 

00 

J.  C.  Farrar,  44 

12 

25 

Hooper,  Lewis  & Co.,  stationery,  etc., 

9 

40 

A.  W.  Mitchel  & Co.,  police  badges, 

9 

00 

Mrs.  McBride,  washing  blankets, 

2 

50 

J.  T.  Hill,  conve}’ance  of  officer, 

1 

50 

S.  G.  Williams,  horse  and  carriage, 

1 

50 

T.  F.  Glennan,  supplies, 

1 

25 

2.036  50 


Total  Expense  of  Police  Department,  $15,087  72 


POOR  OUT  OF  ALMSHOUSE. 


Worcester  Hospital,  for  sundiy  persons, 

$1,297  29 

Taunton  44  44  44  44 

594  30 

Northampton  “ 44  44  44 

190  88 

Commonwealth  of  Mass.  44  44 

144  00 

State  Primary  School,  support  of  truants, 

165  00 

State  Industrial  School,  support  of  sundiy  persons, 

31  27 

City  of  Boston,  support  of  poor, 

394  29 

Town  of  Raynham,  “ 44 

215  32 

Town  of  Canton,  44  44 

174  50 

Town  of  Winchendon,  44  44 

112  61 

Town  of  Gardner,  44  44 

106  00 

City  of  Lowell,  44  44 

80  94 

City  of  Haverhill,  44  44 

71  29 

City  of  New  Bedford.  4 6 4 4 

42  00 

C.  H.  Adams,  Master  of  House  of  Correction,  support 

of  poor. 

6 57 

Amount  carried  forward, 

$3,626  26 
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Amount  brought  forward , 

$3,626 

26 

S.  A.  Sylvester,  medical  attendance, 

177 

21 

J.  R.  Deane,  “ 44 

138 

00 

F.  E.  Crockett,  44  “ 

123 

63 

A.  W.  Whitney,  44  44 

116 

00 

D.  W.  Jones,  44  44 

116 

50 

W.  H.  Hildreth,  “ 

75 

50 

Albert  Nott,  44  44 

40 

50 

F.  L!  Thayer,  44  44 

34 

50 

J.  F.  Higgins.  44  44 

25 

25 

F.  E.  Porter,  44  44 

21 

00 

J.  H.  Bodge,  44  44 

13 

50 

J.  J.  Reardon,  44  44 

10 

50 

E.  P.  Scales,  44  4k 

8 

00 

L.  R.  Stone,  44  44 

6 

00 

George  H.  Ingraham,  medical  prescriptions, 

33 

15 

Aaron  R.  Cook,  44  44 

25 

10 

Isaac  H.  Snow,  44  44 

18 

31 

Aug.  Williams,  44  44 

12 

58 

C.  S.  Bird, 

8 

30 

W.  C.  Gaudelet,  4 4 4 4 

6 

27 

F.  F.  Ramsdell,  board  of  poor, 

103 

49 

A.  S.  Dent,  4 4 4 4 

9 

00 

Wm.  Bloodsaw,  4 4 4 4 

6 

50 

Catherine  Curtin,  services  as  nurse, 

60 

00 

Mrs.  Myers,  4 4 4 4 

60 

00 

Mary  Curtin,  4 4 4 4 

10 

00 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Turner,  4 4 4 4 

8 

50 

Julia  Sullivan,  4 4 4 4 

8 

00 

Mrs.  Ryan,  4 4 4 4 

7 

00 

Anna  Chadwick,  4 4 4 4 

6 

00 

Albert  Brackett,  fuel  for  poor, 

607 

46 

Burdon  & Waters,  4 4 4 4 

122 

85 

James  Nickelson,  4 4 4 4 

85 

35 

E.  R.  Colton  & Co.  4 4 4 4 

00 

to 

00 

Daniel  Warren.  4 4 4 4 

80 

30 

Elliott  & Waters,  4 4 4 4 

30 

75 

C.  F.  Eddy  & Co.  4 4 4 4 

29 

37 

Amount  carried  forward, 

$5,952 

63 

36 


Amount  brought  forward, 

$0,952 

63 

Elliott,  Burdon  & Waters, 

fuel  for  poor 

17 

90 

Cousens  Bros. 

((  u 

17 

75 

Waters  & Inman, 

a (i 

11 

60 

W.  E.  Hurd, 

u u 

6 

00 

C.  Strout  & Sons,  groceries,  etc.,  for  poor, 

659 

15 

Knapp,  Harmon  & Co.  u 

a 

k k 

402 

71 

W.  L.  Frothingham,  “ 

kk 

235 

78 

Clark  & Fletcher,  “ 

a 

kk 

194 

83 

H.  H.  Fanning,  “ 

“ 

kk 

167 

74 

H.  A.  Sherman,  “ 

IL 

44 

157 

52 

J.  E.  Warner,  44 

l i 

44 

129 

73 

C.  C.  Cook,  “ 

U 

44 

107 

81 

Dimond  & Wetherbee,  “ 

“ 

44 

103 

95 

J.  W.  Howe,  “ 

‘i 

83 

45 

H.  P.  Barber,  “ 

a 

44 

70 

21 

Charles  Newell,  “ 

& • 

4 k 

61 

91 

J.  Warner  & Son,  “ 

; ( 

44 

53 

95 

D.  J.  Sullivan,  “ 

u 

k k 

42 

28 

J.  B.  Murphj’,  “ 

kk 

26 

11 

B.  F.  Houghton,  “ 

tt 

44 

23 

12 

S.  C.  Spaulding,  “ 

u 

44 

21 

04 

T.  B.  Holden  & Co. 

u 

kk 

9 

86 

F.  & G.  Robinson,  “ 

u 

kk 

5 

60 

James  Vickers,  “ 

u 

44 

4 

87 

Blanchard  & Atkins,  “ 

a 

44 

1 

32 

E.  Lyon,  house  rent  for  poor, 

60 

00 

Eben  Sears,  “ 

n 

30 

00 

C.  S.  Butler,  “ 

44 

24 

00 

Mrs.  B.  Ware,  “ 

. ; 

20 

00 

M.  Hughes,  “ 

; k 

17 

00 

Seth  Davis,  “ 

44 

15 

00 

F.  A.  Collins,  “ 

kk 

15 

00 

James  Murphy,  “ 

k k 

7 

00 

L.  Baulters,  u 

kk 

5 

00 

C.  L.  Wilson,  services  and 

expenses  as 

undertaker. 

97 

00 

J.  A.  Peck,  “ 

( k 

t 4 

60 

00 

H.  R.  Robbins,  “ 

kk 

44 

51 

50 

Amount  carried  forward. 

$8,970 

32 

Amount  brought  forward , $8,970  32 

Charles  Cole,  services  and  expenses  as  undertaker,  38  50 
W.  H.  Phillips,  44  44  44  33  00 

W.  H.  Mague,  44  44  44  20  00 

Thomas  Belger,  supplies  for  poor,  50  00 


Mrs.  Mary  Schomback,44 
V.  A.  Pluta,  44 

I).  D.  Bond,  44 

F.  S.  Amidon,  44 

Mrs.  B.  Lathrop,  44 

H.  B.  Richardson,  44 

J.  Stearns,  44 

Baker  & Chapin,  44 

B.  Billings,  44 

A.  L.  Hale, 

George  Robbins,  44 

J.  E.  Gammons,  44 

Mrs.  L.  Burke.  44 

Collin  Cady,  4k 

A.  Hurrikas,  44 

E.  C.  Dudley,  transportation 

R.  L.  Hinds, 

S.  F.  Cate,  44 

D.  Harrington  & Son,  44 

E.  P.  Whitman, 

J.  Morrison. 

G.  W.  Bush, 

F.  Wallingford. 

C.  O.  Davis. 

F.  E.  Tucker. 

Gardner  Tufts, 

Total  Payments, 


33  37 
23  76 
23  47 
18  52 
13  14 
8 82 
8 24 
7 52 
5 58 
5 25 
4 75 
4 25 
4 00 
3 00 
2 00 

of  poor,  8 75 

44  7 50 

44  7 00 

44  6 00 

44  6 00 

44  5 75 

44  5 50 

44  5 00 

44  3 00 

4‘  3 00 

44  1 15 


$9,336  14 


BURIAL  GROUNDS. 

T.  Stuart, 

Newton  Cemetery, 


35  91 
159  89 


$195  80 


Total, 
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ALMSHOUSE  BUILDINGS  AND 

EXPENSES. 

John  J.  Ware,  Warden, 

$523 

25 

“ “ supplies, 

29 

06 

James  Shields,  labor, 

356 

44 

Mary  Shields,  “ 

256 

84 

John  B.  Lord  & Co.,  grain, 

875 

45 

Bacon  & Randall,  meat,  etc. 

441 

66 

B.  F.  Houghton,  groceries, 

287 

16 

Albert  Brackett,  coal, 

153 

04 

Murdock  & Bacon,  supplies, 

165 

66 

H.  W.  Fanning,  groceries, 

105 

94 

W.  B.  Locke,  hay, 

102 

66 

Whittemore  Bros.,  mower, 

85 

00 

Allen  Jordan,  materials  and  labor, 

71 

24 

Eben  Stone,  cow, 

58 

00 

J.  W.  Pierce,  materials  furnished, 

57 

00 

F.  A.  Collins,  use  of  pasture. 

48 

00 

Samuel  Davis,  pigs, 

45 

00 

F.  Linnell,  fish, 

39 

79 

J.  E.  Gammons,  boots  and  shoes, 

37 

30 

J.  F.  Brown,  Treas.,  pew  rent, 

33 

86 

Dr.  F.  D.  Lord,  professional  services, 

33 

75 

George  Fuller,  materials  furnished, 

30 

50 

J.  Pulcifer,  “ “ 

30 

45 

C.  H.  Washburn,  Supt.,  apples, 

28 

50 

T.  Belger,  shoeing  horses, 

26 

00 

C.  S.  Phillips,  painting  and  glazing, 

24 

06 

Reuben  Dicket,  supplies, 

25 

75 

A.  R.  Cook,  medicines, 

22 

95 

E.  P.  Bancroft,  clothing, 

22 

50 

E.  M.  Nickerson,  fish, 

22 

05 

John  Engel  & Co.,  soap, 

19 

63 

J.  W.  Bacon,  supplies  furnished, 

17 

59 

II.  C.  Hoyt,  ha}^,  etc. 

15 

00 

J.  A.  Peck,  use  of  hearse  and  materials, 

15 

00 

George  H.  Ellis,  ice, 

15 

00 

Collin  Cady,  materials  and  labor, 

10 

95 

Willard  Marcy,  use  of  pasture. 

10 

50 

Amount  carried  forward , 

$4,142 

53 
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Amount  brought  forward , 

$4,142 

53 

J.  E.  Trowbridge,  material  and  labor. 

10 

35 

J.  D.  & Win.  Dix,  making  cider, 

9 

99 

H.  M.  Quimby,  millinery  supplies, 

9 

59 

J.  & A.  Munster,  bread, 

9 

10 

White  & Bancroft,  clothing  and  hats, 

6 

50 

C.  F.  F.  Abbott,  materials  and  labor, 

6 

05 

Parker  & Gannett,  seed,  etc., 

5 

50 

E.  J.  Williams,  supplies, 

5 

30 

H.  Ross,  Supt.,  interment  in  city  lot, 

5 

00 

J.  Jennison,  soap, 

5 

00 

T.  F.  Mague,  use  of  hearse, 

5 

00 

Timothy  Coughlin,  labor, 

4 

50 

Jerry  Cotter,  44 

4 

50 

Isaac  H.  Snow,  medicines, 

4 

25 

Schlegel,  Everett  & Co.,  seeds, 

4 

00 

A.  Allen,  supplies, 

4 

00 

John  W.  Howe,  Supplies, 

1 

67 

J.  H.  Adams, 

85 

Cash  Payments, 

$4,243 

68 

Almshouse  Du.,  in  addition  : — 

To  Highwa}7  Department  for  labor, 

$58 

50 

“ “ 44  44  manure, 

350 

00 

Interest  on  cost  of  farm  and  insurance, 

800 

00 

Inventory  of  personal  property,  Dec. 

31,  1875, 

5,221 

75 

6,430 

25 

Total, 

$10,673 

93 

Cr. 

Highway  Department,  use  of  horse, 

$57 

50 

“ 44  for  hay  and  straw, 

275 

00 

4 4 4 4 for  posts, 

9 

00 

Produce  sold, 

320 

21 

Board  of  inmate, 

104 

00 

Inventory  of  personal  property,  Dec.  31, 

1876, 

5,000 

00 

5,765 

71 

Net  Expenditures, 


$4,908  22 
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INCIDENTAL  EXPENSES. 

James  Paxton,  catering,  June  17  and  July  4,  $299  08 

B.  F.  Otis,  clerical  services,  239  94 

C.  W.  Roeth  and  R.  Ma}^,  decorations,  210  00 

Capt.  C.  L.  Baxter,  salute,  200  00 

Charles  Robinson,  Jr.,  services,  180  50 

R.  M.  Lucas,  serving  notices,  etc.  148  42 

Hartwell  & Swasey,  plans,  estimates,  etc.  137  25 

George  F.  Morgan,  abstracts  of  deeds  for  Assessors,  134  32 
George  S.  Trowbridge,  music,  June  17  and  Juty  4,  125  00 

A.  J.  Rimbach,  agent  of  band,  for  July  4,  100  00 

Rand,  Avery  & Co.,  printing  transfer  of  free  library,  93  38 

Fire  Inquest,  E.  D.  Winslow’s  house,  81  00 

J.  L.  Roberts,  et  al.,  hay  scales,  etc.  75  00 

J.  N.  Bacon,  use  of  hall,  June  17.  75  00 

J.  M.  Briggs,  painting  etc.  67  40 

Dr.  J.  H.  Bodge,  damages  on  highway,  60  00 

C.  H.  Stacy,  supplies,  51  07 

Boston  Safe  Deposit  Vaults,  rent  of  safe,  50  00 

Chas.  H.  Upham,  clerical  services,  50  00 

J.  H.  Daniels,  printing,  etc.  47  25 

J.  F.  Edmands,  cash  paid  for  sundries,  44  55 

American  Bank  Note  Co.,  altering  plate,  40  40 

W.  P.  Leavitt,  balance  of  bill,  1875,  39  70 

G.  D.  Gilman,  cash  paid  for  sundries,  36  48 

H.  M.  Stimson,  printing,  32  75 

Heirs  of  A.  Cole,  use  of  hall,  30  00 

F.  II.  Whipple,  carriages,  30  00 

Newton  City  Band,  music,  June  17,  30  00 

E.  J.  Collins,  paid  on  Lawler,  estate,  28  37 

Joseph  Huestis,  material  and  labor,  28  06 

Smith  & Porter,  paper  and  cards,  27  65 

Newton  Republican,  printing,  27  00 

Isaac  Hagar,  cash  paid  for  sundries,  22  66 

H.  R.  Robbins,  returns  of  births,  20  10 

Frothingham  & Locke,  use  of  hall,  20  00 

George  L.  Keyes,  Park  Commissioner’s  Report,  20  00 

H.  .1.  Preston,  cash  paid  for  sundries,  20  00 


$2,922  33 


Amount  carried  forward , 
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Amount  brought  forward , 

$2,922 

33 

T.  Woodman,  labor  in  ward  room,  etc., 

19 

00 

W.  S.  Mitchel,  clerical  services, 

18 

75 

William  Hammond,  damages  on  highways, 

14 

00 

Curtis  & Weld,  costumes, 

13 

00 

Hinckley  Bros.  & Co.,  flags, 

12 

75 

S.  H.  Leonard,  Jr.,  use  of  piano,  etc., 

12 

50 

A.  R.  Gay  & Co.,  supplies, 

12 

00 

Jas.  E.  Cahill,  “ 

12 

00 

Orrin  Whipple,  material  and  labor, 

11 

45 

Speare,  Gregory  & Co.,  oil  and  candles, 

11 

26 

S.  Flint,  labor  in  ward  rooms, 

11 

00 

Peter  Lee,  killing  and  burying  dogs, 

11 

00 

J.  A.  Peck,  returns  of  deaths, 

10 

75 

N.  & W.  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas,  school  hall, 

10 

60 

Sampson,  Davenport  & Co.,  directories, 

10 

00 

E.  Woodward,  taking  registry  of  vessels, 

10 

00 

Robert  Turner,  ringing  bell, 

9 

00 

M.  D.  Laffie,  “ “ 

8 

00 

Daniel  Warren,  use  of  team, 

8 

00 

James  H.  Wight,  labor,  ward  room,  ward  4, 

7 

90 

Estate  of  John  Pike,  materials  and  labor, 

7 

88 

S.  F.  Cate,  carriages, 

7 

25 

G.  W.  Bush,  “ 

6 

00 

Little,  Brown  & Co.,  tax  books, 

6 

00 

Newton  Highlands,  Cong,  church,  ringing  bell, 

6 

00 

W.  Rand,  ringing  bell, 

6 

00 

B.  H.  Hoar,  “ “ 

6 

00 

A.  J.  Fiske  & Co.,  cash  paid  for  supplies, 

5 

92 

Aug.  Williams,  stationery,  etc.,  ward  room, 

5 

50 

J.  L.  Clarke,  cash  paid  for  sundries, 

5 

34 

C.  H.  Jennison,  expressage, 

4 

30 

T.  L.  Whitton,  “ 

3 

75 

Ward  & Gay,  tracing  cloth  for  assessors, 

3 

60 

Gilman  Bros.,  cash  paid  for  sundries, 

3 

50 

A.  H.  Richards  and  others,  ringing  bells,  etc., 

22 

74 

Total,  $3,255  07 


o 
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LAND  DAMAGE. 

Boston  & Albany  Railroad,  land  on  Margin  street,  $2,156  39 


N.  T.  Allen,  treasurer, 

D.  M.  Edgerly.  et  al., 
Chas.  S.  Pulsifer, 
George  M.  Taylor, 
William  N.  Sawj^er, 
George  E.  Bridges, 

E.  S.  Farnsworth, 
William  Page, 

Albert  Phipps, 

Cyrus  Haskell, 

S.  S.  Kilburn, 

H.  W.  Smith, 

A.  P.  Conant, 

Alden  Speare, 

Addison  Macullar, 

E.  Fleming, 

H.  A.  Gane, 

George  Frost, 

George  B.  Wilber, 

II.  A.  Ball, 

Seth  Davis, 

D.  C.  Sanger, 

F.  & G.  Robinson, 

C.  D.  Elliott, 

Mrs.  C.  Ellis, 

J.  G.  Barnum, 

Patrick  Ivegan, 

Edwin  Ra}r, 

J.  A.  Fairbanks, 

W.  Bosworth, 

Charles  Burrell, 

Heirs  of  C.  White, 
Rufus  Cook, 

V.  E.  Carpenter, 

Total, 


Highland 

44 

2,051 

40 

Margin 

44 

1,894 

71 

Walnut 

500 

00 

tt 

44 

450 

00 

1 1 

4 4 

400 

00 

a 

“ 

275 

00 

u 

44 

260 

00 

4 4 

4k 

250 

00 

44 

44 

175 

00 

44 

44 

175 

00 

W altham 

44 
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50 

. ( 

“ 

933 

66 

(( 

4 4 

652 

19 

t i 

“ 

448 

80 

i i 

4 4 
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00 

“ 

4 4 

336 

16 

u 

44 

329 

25 

44 

4 4 

244 

16 

“ 

44 

207 

12 

a 

4 4 

175 

33 

“ 

44 

170 

25 

u 

4 4 

167 

60 

u 

4 4 

122 

80 

44 

116 

12 

4 l 

44 

97 

33 

(4 

4 4 

51 

83 

44 

44 

36 

00 

44 

44 

32 

50 

4 4 

44 

28 

50 

« 

4 4 

20 

50 

44 

44 

19 

66 

44 

13 

33 

4 4 

1 

33 

44 

1 

20 

$14,635 

62 
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LIGHTING  STREETS. 

N.  & W.  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas  and  care 


of  street  lamps,  $15,698 

69 

N.  & W.  Gas  Light  Co.,  repairs, 

lamps,  etc., 

240 

39 

$15,939 

08 

Globe  Gas  Light  Co.,  lighting  and 

care  of  street  lamps, 

3,086 

17 

Globe  Gas  Light  Co.,  repairs,  &c., 

151 

20 

3,237 

37 

Union  Gas  Light  Co.,  lighting  and 

care  of  street  lamps, 

2,206 

08 

Union  Gas  Light  Co.,  repairs,  &c., 

101 

80 

2,307 

88 

Davis  & Farnum,  iron  posts, 

272 

50 

John  Binney,  25  gas  lanterns, 

162 

50 

Tufts  Bros.,  lanterns  and  signs, 

94 

50 

R.  M.  Pulsifer  & Co.,  advertising, 

24 

00 

W.  J.  Towne,  care  and  lighting  lamp, 

16 

00 

Journal  Newspaper  Co.,  advertising, 

9 

00 

Boston  Daity  Advertiser,  “ 

6 

25 

R.  L.  Hinds,  repairs, 

1 

50 

Joseph  Huestis  “ 

1 

40 

Total, 

$22,071 

98 

SALARIES. 

Alden  Speare,  Mayor, 

$1,000 

00 

Julius  L.  Clarke,  City  Clerk, 

208 

33 

Edwin  0.  Childs,  Cit}T  Clerk, 

1,500 

00 

E.  J.  Collins,  Treasurer  and  Collector, 

2,500 

00 

E.  J.  Collins,  for  clerical  services, 

100 

00 

Peter  Thacher,  Cit}T  Solicitor, 

1,000 

00 

W.  S.  Gardner,  City  Solicitor,  1875, 

928 

64 

B.  F.  Otis,  City  Auditor, 

1,283 

35 

Isaac  Hagar,  Assessor, 

1,200 

00 

Amount  carried  forward , 

$9,720 

32 
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Amount  brought  forward, 

$9,720  32 

H.  B.  Coffin,  Assessor, 

700  00 

S.  M.  Jackson,  “ 

700  00 

A.  B.  Cobb,  Assistant  Assessor, 

448  00 

H.  F.  Allen, 

122  00 

Joseph  Barney,  “ “ 

92  00 

C.  F.  Eddy, 

40  00 

S.  H.  Leonard,  Jr.,  services  at  City  Hall, 

749  97 

W.  Rand, 

83  33 

W.  Rand,  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures,  1875, 

75  00 

W.  Rand,  “ “ “ 1876, 

75  00 

Hosea  Hyde,  Clerk  of  the  Common  Council, 

250  00 

M.  N.  Boyden  et  al.,  clerical  services,  &c., 

352  42 

Total, 

813,408  04 

CITY  HALL. 

N.  & W.  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas, 

$662  31 

W.  Rand,  services  as  janitor,  &c., 

260  99 

Albert  Brackett,  coal, 

203  79 

Burdon  & Waters, 

192'  90 

Haley,  Morse  & Co.,  furniture, 

118  00 

C.  S.  Phillips,  material  and  labor, 

82  34 

McNiel  Bros.,  “ “ 

80  06 

Bancroft  & Boj^den,  chairs, 

50  00 

Newton  Ice  Co.,  ice, 

42  50 

Highway  Department,  edge  stones,  &c., 

20  83 

S.  H.  Leonard,  Jr.,  supplies, 

17  40 

Boston  Belting  Co.,  rubber, 

16  92 

J.  H.  Pray,  Sons  & Co.,  matting, 

15  52 

A.  J.  Fiske  &Co.,  material  and  labor, 

11  95 

Joseph  Huestis,  “ “ 

10  12 

George  F.  Meacham,  services, 

10  00 

H.  P.  Barber,  supplies, 

9 98 

C.  H.  Jennison,  expressage, 

9 65 

Amount  carried  forward. 

$1,815  26 

Amount  brought  forward, 

$1,815 

26 

C.  C.  Cook,  supplies, 

9 

61 

E.  L.  Gunnison,  material  and  labor, 

8 

40 

W.  H.  French  & Co.,  “ “ 

7 

50 

Milo  Lucas,  “ 1,4 

7 

49 

Aiken  & Woodward,  charcoal, 

6 

75 

Bridgman  & Peabody,  supplies, 

5 

25 

Lorenzo  Gibbs.,  labor, 

5 

00 

J.  H.  Nickerson,  supplies, 

3 

00 

Honora  McCarthy,  washing, 

2 

50 

W.  B.  Matoon  & Cook,  supplies, 

2 

20 

C.  H.  Stacy, 

2 

00 

G.  H.  Ingraham,  “ 

1 

80 

W.  F.  Rand,  spring, 

75 

Total, 

$1,877 
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NEWTON  FREE  LIBRARY. 


Frederick  Jackson,  subscriptions,  etc., 

$228 

69 

Hannah  P.  James,  services,  librarian, 

583 

32 

Caroline  B.  Jackson,  “ asst.  “ 

374 

98 

Louisa  J.  Smallwood,  “ “ 

219 

12 

Etta  P.  Cleavland,  “ “ 

169 

34 

Charlotte  N.  AVilkins,  “ “ 

18 

09 

Nellie  E.  Michaels,  “ “ 

11 

74 

A.  A.  Demond,  services,  janitor, 

450 

00 

Lockwood,  Brooks  & Co.,  books,, 

709 

86 

N.  & W.  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas, 

344 

18 

Stephen  Holmes,  materials  and  labor, 

327 

72 

J.  W.  Pearson,  coal, 

187 

00 

Rockwell  & Churchill,  catalogue,  etc., 

186 

25 

Robert  Burlin,  binding  books,  etc., 

116 

96 

Win.  T.  Logan,  services  as  carrier, 

82 

48 

George  P.  Clark,  materials  and  labor, 

46 

76 

E.  O.  Garland,  expressage, 

42 

06 

Amount  carried  forward , 

$4,098 

55 
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Amount  brought  forward,  $4,098  55 

L.  S.  Holman,  materials  and  labor,  41  55 

T.  N.  Cook,  Jr.,  paper,  41  28 

H.  M.  Stimson,  printing,  50  25 

Gardner  Chilson,  materials  and  labor,  40  00 

Tarbell  & Jackson,  book-slips,  cards,  etc.,  37  50 

J.  8.  Paine,  furniture,  27  00 

C.  II.  Jennison,  expressage,  25  00 

Lord,  Whittemore  & Putney,  carpeting,  23  63 

H.  J.  Hastings,  stamp  and  ink,  20  50 

Thomas  Lewis,  photographs,  19  00 

O.  Dow,  expressage,  16  50 

J.  S.  Sumner  materials  and  labor,  15  50 

C.  O.  Lummus,  44  44  14  52 

Albert  Brackett,  coal,  11  75 

Sundry  parties  for  papers,  97  35 


Total,  $4.579  88 


PUBLIC  PROPERTY. 


Milo  Lucas,  building  lock-up  in  Ward  6, 

C.  Needham,  painting,  etc.,  City  Hall, 

Stephen  Smith  & Co.,  desks,  tables,  etc.,  police  court 
W.  H.  Hague,  carting  gravel  and  filling  around  hook 
and  ladder  house, 

H.  J.  Preston,  plans,  estimates,  services,  etc., 

George  W.  Riglty,  materials  and  labor, 

Luther  Bailey,  44  44 

Geo.  P.  Clark,  u 44 

Bancroft  & Boyden,  furniture  for  police  court, 
Hinckley  Bros.  & Co.,  flags,  etc., 

Or rin  Whipple,  material  and  labor, 

Stephen  Holmes,  44  44 

Collin  Cady,  4 4 4 4 

C.  L.  Fowle,  4 4 4 4 


$3. 


Amount  carried  forward , 


155  60 
535  11 
490  50 

403  50 
157  78 
89  18 
82  71 
81  50 
81  00 
69  00 
66  68 
63  40 
55  22 
52  40 

$5,383  58 
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Amount  brought  forward,  $5,383  58 

W.  A.  Martin,  furnishings  for  H.  & L.  house,  44  70 

J.  F.  C.  Hyde,  services  selling  engine  house,  and 

expenses,  40  00 

J.  D.  Billings,  materials  and  labor,  43  25 

Tucker  Manuf.  Co.,  beds,  etc.,  35  50 

Learnard,  Hartly  & Co.,  furnishings  for  court  room,  33  75 

C.  H.  Trott,  blankets  for  lock-up,  29  25 

John  M.  Fisk,  selling  engine  house,  ward  7,  22  50 

»S.  F.  Barker,  clock  for  police  court,  22  00 

Bosworth,  Bates  & Co.,  cleaning  basement  walls 

city  hall,  20  00 

Joseph  Heustis,  material  and  labor,  17  4& 

Bridgman  & Peabod}T,  supplies,  16  13 

Z.  E.  Coffin,  repairs  on  engine  house,  15  25 

A.  Hodgden,  materials  and  labor,  14  80 

C.  L.  Wilson,  “ “ 10  66 

R.  M.  Pulsifer,  et  al.,  advertising,  10  63 

Hartwell  & Swasey,  services  examining  engine  house,  10  00 
Bell  & Pollex,  materials  and  labor,  9 50 

Nugent  & Hewitt,  repairing  hearse,  9 00 

Caldwell  & Odiorne,  work  on  flag  staff,  9 00 

Journal  Newspaper  Co.,  advertising,  8 75 

E.  B.  Bessie,  materials  and  labor,  8 58 

Woodbury  Jenness,  ringing  bell,  etc.,  7 00 

Sundiy  parties,  labor,  etc.,  58  96 


Total,  $5,880  27 


STATE  AID. 

«• 

The  following  are  the  names  of  persons  on  whose 
account  State  Aid  was  disbursed  during  the  year : 

J.  V.  Ramsdell,  $120  00 

E.  P.  Pratt,  96  00 

Ann  Mullen,  96  00 


Amount  carried  forward, 


$312  00 
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Amount  brought  forward,  $312  00 

S.  C.  Spaulding,  72  00 

Thomas  Dinnean,  72  00 

W.  Watson,  72  00 

Thomas  Kehoe,  72  00 

S.  Fell,  66  00 

I.  Munroe,  60  00 

E.  H.  Belcher,  54  00 

T.  Dolan,  54  00 

George  Hutchinson,  54  00 

N.  D.  Tibbetts,  54  00 

E.  Foster,  48  00 

C.  Gunnison,  48  00 

Eliza  M.  Jackson,  48  00 

B.  Madden,  48  00 

H.  Rogers,  48  00 

L.  J.  Smith,  48  00 

E.  T.  Wiswell,  Guardian,  48  00 

L.  T.  Sanger.  48  00 

M.  Hagerty,  48  00 

M.  Duran,  48  00 

E.  Burke,  48  00 

M.  Littlefield,  44  00 

M.  Walsh,  44  00 

Edward  M.  Bullen,  36  00 

T.  McMahon,  18  00 


Total,  $1,612  00 


INTEREST  ACCOUNT. 

The  following  amounts  were  paid  during  the 
year  for  interest  on  loans : 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  $12,410  00 

Cit}T  Institution  for  Savings,  Lowell,  5,212  50 

Boston  Five  Cent  Savings  Bank,  4,400  00 


Amount  carried  forward,  $22,022  50 
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Amount  brought  forward , $22,022  50 

Provident  Institution  for  Savings,  Boston,  3,044  44 

H.  Woodward,  340  00 

James  H.  Little,  334  96 

H.  Calder,  estate  of,  202  67 

N.  S.  Lunt,  estate  of,  146  80 

H.  C.  Ho}Tt,  50  50 

James  M.  Sherman,  33  86 


$26,175  73 

Amount  paid  Water  Account,  2,653  69 


Total,  $28,829  42 

Interest  on  Water  Bonds,  $30,701  39 


BOOKS,  STATIONERY  AND  PRINTING. 

Geo.  L.  Keyes,  Auditor’s  Report,  1875,  $755  00 

Geo.  L.  Keyes,  Municipal  Register,  1875,  328  00 
George  L.  Keyes,  miscellaneous  printing,  268  00 

$1,351  00 

Rand,  Avery  & Co.,  School  Reports,  1875,  458  30 


Rand,  Avery  & Co.,  Mayor’s  Address, 

1875,  87  55 

Rand,  Avery  & Co.,  printing,  42  50 

588  35 

Newton  Republican,  printing  and  advertising,  274  58 

Newton  Journal,  “ “ 238  60 

C.  II.  Stacy,  stamps  and  envelopes,  144  76 

J.  L.  Fairbanks  & Co.,  books  and  stationery,  140  42 

L.  F.  Lawrence  & Co.,  ink  and  stationery,  36  35 

Ward  & Gay,  books,  30  00 

George  W.  Gould  & Co.,  letter  files,  11  50 

John  G.  Latta,  postal  cards,  5 00 

A.  R.  Gay  & Co.,  pens,  1 00 


$2,821  56 
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ARMORY  RENT  AND  EXPENSES. 


0.  W.  Turner,  rent  of  Claflin  Guards  Armory, 

$800  00 

B.  S.  Wetherbee,  services  as  janitor, 

250  00 

C.  Needham,  painting,  &c., 

225  00 

N.  & W.  Gas  Light  Co.,  gas, 

102  89 

Albert  Brackett,  coal. 

56  00 

Total, 

$1,433  89 

GRAVEL  LANDS. 

Thomas  Gill,  purchase  of  land, 

$1,170  00 

A.  L.  Hale,  44  44  gravel. 

128  39 

J.  N.  Bacon,  44  44  44 

79  77 

Geo.  Leonard,  4 4 4 4 4 4 

45  50 

A.  Allen,  4,4  4 4 sand, 

12  50 

Total, 

zd 

ZD 

CO 

m 

INSURANCE. 

On  schoolhouses  and  furniture  at 

Insurance. 

Premium. 

Upper  Falls, 

$12,500  00 

362  50 

44  Franklin  schoolhouse, 

9,500  00 

220  00 

44  Williams  44 

8,000  00 

180  00 

44  Davis  44 

4,000  00 

120  00 

44  schoolhouse,  Park  st.,  Wd.  7, 

4,000  00 

120  00 

44  Pierce  schoolhouse, 

4,000  00 

90  00 

44  Newton  Free  Library, 

5,000  00 

75  00 

44  school  furniture,  clock,  bell, 

&c.,  at  Mason  schoolhouse, 

3,000  00 

67  50 

44  furniture  at  City  Hall, 

1,800  00 

67  50 

44  Mason  schoolhouse, 

2,800  00 

63  00 

44  schoolhouse,  Pearl  st., 

2,700  00 

60  75 

44  schoolhouse,  No.  Village, 

2,500  00 

50  00 

44  furniture,  &c.,  Lower  Falls, 

1,700  00 

38  25 

Total,  SI. 514  50 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  KENRICK  FUND. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  this  Fund  and 


its  Income,  January  1,  1877 : 

Amount  invested,  $3,000  00 

Cash  uninvested,  1,000  00 

Total  fund,  $4,000  00 

Income  received  in  1876,  $20250 

Amount  for  distribution  in  1877,  $202  50 


In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  donor  of 
this  Fund,  the  Income  has  been  distributed  to  per- 
sons entitled  to  its  benefits. 


VALUATION  OF  CITY  PROPERTY. 


Cit}T  Hall,  furniture  and  land,  $44,000  00 

High  School  buildings,  furniture  and  land,  60,000  00 

Mason  schoolhouse,  furniture  and  land,  50,000  00 

Hjxle  schoolhouse,  furniture  and  land,  20,700  00 

Prospect  schoolhouse,  furniture  and  land,  32,000  00 

Prospect  schoolhouse  No.  2,  furniture  and  land,  7,500  00 

Oak  Hill  schoolhouse,  furniture  and  land,  13,000  00 

Hamilton  schoolhouse,  furniture  and  land,  30,000  00 

Williams  schoolhouse,  furniture  and  land,  28,500  00 

Pierce  schoolhouse,  furniture  and  land,  32,000  00 

Davis  schoolhouse,  furniture  and  land,  13,000  00 

Franklin  schoolhouse,  furniture  and  land,  16,000  00 

Claflin  schoolhouse,  furniture  and  land,  33,000  00 

Adams  schoolhouse,  furniture  and  land,  22,500  00 

Bigelow  schoolhouse,  furniture  and  land,  34,500  00 

Underwood  schoolhouse,  furniture  and  land,  25,300  00 

Lincoln  schoolhouse,  furniture  and  land,  6,000  00 


Amount  carried  forward , 


$468,000  00 
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Amount  brought  forward,  $468,000 

Jackson  schoolliouse,  furniture  and  land,  15,000 

School  apparatus,  4,000 

Steam  fire  engine  house,  No.  1,  engine  and  apparatus, 

furniture,  lock-up,  dwelling  house,  stable  and  land,  26,500 
Steam  fire  engine  house,  No.  2,  engine,  apparatus, 
land,  etc.,  25,000 

Steam  fire  engine  house,  No.  3,  engine  and  apparatus, 

furniture,  stable,  land,  etc.,  25,000 

Hook  and  ladder  carriage,  etc.,  Newtonville,  800 

Hose  carriage,  hose,  etc.,  Newtonville,  1,200 

Hose  carriage,  hose,  etc.,  Auburndale,  1,500 

Fire  engine  house,  engine,  apparatus,  land,  etc., 

Newtonville,  8,000 

Fire  engine  house,  engine,  apparatus,  land,  etc., 

Auburndale,  4,000 

Fire  engine  house,  engine,  apparatus,  land,  etc., 

Lower  Falls,  6,000 

Fire  engine  house,  engine,  apparatus,  land,  etc., 

Upper  Falls,  3,000 

Fire  engine  house,  engine,  apparatus,  land,  etc., 

New'ton  Centre,  4,000 

Hose,  apparatus,  hooks,  ladders,  etc.,  1,500 

Fire  Alarm  Telegraph,  14,500 

Reservoirs  for  fire  purposes,  6,000 

Almshouse  land  and  buildings,  $17,000  00 

“ personal  property,  5,000  00 

22,000 

City  stables,  buildings,  and  land,  18,600 

Highwa}r  teams,  tools,  stone  crushers,  etc.,  24,000 

Lock-up,  North  Village,  4,000 

Land  on  Pearl  street,  Ward  1,  $2,300  00 

“ Jewett  street,  “ 3,000  00 

“ Dalby  street,  “ 1,170  00 

6,470 

Land  on  Crafts  street,  Ward  2,  $1,200  00 

fc*  Chapel  street,  “ 500  00 

Watertown  street,  Ward  2,  2,250  00 


00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 


00 

00 

00 

00 


00 


Amounts  carried  forward, 


$3,950  00  $689,070  00 


Amounts  brought  forward , 

83,950 

00  8689,070  00 

Land  in  North  Village,  Ward  2, 

1,200 

00 

44  44  u 

600 

00 

u 44  _ u 

875 

00 

0,625  00 

Land  on  Pine  street,  Ward  3, 

8500 

00 

14  44  44 

1,000 

00 

“ Wash,  street,  “ 

1,000 

00 

44  44  44 

1,500 

00 

4 4 4C  4 4 

375 

00 

# 

4,375  00 

Land,  Ward  4, 

500  00 

44  4 4 r: 

8700 

00 

Land  on  Parker  street,  Ward  5, 

300 

00 

1,000  00 

Land,  Ward  6, 

85,500 

00 

Land  on  Summer  street,  Ward  6, 

5,000 

00 

“ cor.  Centre  and  Station  st., 

Ward  6, 

3,000 

00 

Land  on  Beacon  street,  Ward  6, 

500 

00 

14,000  00 

Land  in  Newton  Cemetery, 

82,000 

00 

Tomb  k‘  “ 

800 

00 

2,800  00 

Total  value  of  City  property, 

8718,370  00 

THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

OVERSEERS  OF  THE  POOR  FOR  THE  CITY  OF  NEWTON. 


City  Hall,  December  31,  1876. 

To  the  Honorable  Mayor  and  City  Council 
oe  Newton: 


Gentlemen,  — The  City  Ordinance  requires  the 
Overseers  of  the  Poor  to  present  to  your  Body, 
annually,  a statement  of  the  condition  of  that  branch 
of  the  public  service  under  their  charge.  The 
Board,  therefore,  submit  the  following  statement 
of  their  expenditures  for  the  year  187 6 : 

Amount  of  appropriations  for  Poor  out  of  Alms- 
house for  the  year  1876  (original,  $7,000  ; addi- 
tional, $2,393.85,)  $9,393  85 


Expenditures  of  the  Board. 


Amount  paid  Hospitals  at  Worcester, 

Northampton  and  Taunton  for  sup- 
port of  insane,  $2,231  97 

Amount  paid  Reform,  Industrial  and 

State  Primary  Schools,  196  27 

Amount  paid  cities  and  towns  for  relief 

of  poor,  1,116  01 

Amount  paid  for  medical  attendance,  906  09 

“ “ for  medical  prescriptions,  103  71 

“ u for  fuel,  1,127  13 

u “ for  groceries  and  supplies,  2,934  35 


Amounts  carried  forward , 


$8,615  53  $9,393  85 


$9,393  85 


Amounts  brought  forward,  $8,615  53 

Amount  paid  for  burial  expenses,  290  00 

“ “ for  board  of  sundry  poor,  126  43 

“ “ for  supplies  at  station  house,  84  93 

“ u for  miscellaneous  expenses,  219  25 

Total,  $9,336  14 

Balance  Unexpended,  $57  71 

By  the  foregoing  statement  you  will  notice  that 
the  Board  exceeded  the  original  appropriation  of 
$7,000,  by  $2,336.14;  but  an  additional  appropri- 
ation of  $1,193.85  was  made  in  September,  and 
another  of  $1,200  in  October,  making  in  all  $9,- 
393  85,  leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $57.71. 

The  additional  appropriation  of  $1,193.85  is  the 
amount  which  has  been  collected  the  past  year, 
from  cities,  towns  and  individuals,  for  support  of 
persons  not  having  a legal  settlement  in  our  city, 
and  there  is  now  due  from  such  parties  about  $950, 
which  will  soon  be  collected  and  paid  into  the  city 
Ti  ’easury. 

The  large  amount  expended  has  been  made 
necessary  in  consequence  of  the  continued  depres- 
sion of  all  business  interests  during  the  year,  mak- 
ing it  almost  impossible  for  persons  to  find  constant 
employment,  and  consequently  unable  to  furnish 
those  dependent  on  them  with  their  daily  bread, 
and  should  the  present  depression  continue  during 
the  year  to  come,  the  expenditures  of  this  branch 
of  the  public  service  must  be  as  great,  if  not  in 
excess  of  the  past  year. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  present  Overseers  of 
the  Poor  was  held  February  3,  1876,  and  by  vote 


of  the  Board,  Mr.  John  J.  Ware  was  elected 
Warden  of  the  Almshouse,  for  the  year,  at  a salary 
of  $537.50. 

The  Board  have  held  regular  monthly  meetings 
during  the  year,  and  a special  meeting  at  the  Alms- 
house for  the  annual  inspection  of  that  institution. 

The  average  number  of  poor  at  the  Almshouse 
has  been  18  supported  at  an  average  expense  of 
about  $2.46  per  week  for  each  person;  and  12 
persons  have  been  supported  by  the  City  at  the 
State  Lunatic  Asylums. 

The  number  of  “ tramps  ” provided  with  food 
and  lodging  at  the  Police  Stations,  during  the  year, 
has  been  2,486,  at  an  estimated  expense  to  the 
City  of  about  $500. 

In  closing,  permit  us  to  say,  that  in  our  opinion 
the  deserving  poor  should  be  employed  upon  our 
highways  and  other  public  works,  so  far  as  they 
are  capable  of  performing  the  labor. 

Respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  Over- 
seers of  the  poor. 


A.  B.  COBB,  Cleric . 


POLICE  REPORT, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1876. 


Office  of  the  City  Makshall, 

West  Newton,  Dec.  31,  1876. 

To  His  Honor  the  Mayor  and  the  City  Coun- 
cil of  Newton: 

Gentlemen, — In  accordance  with  Section  3,  of 
Ordinance  No.  19,  I have  the  honor  to  submit  for 
your  consideration,  the  Third  Annual  Report  of 
the  transactions  of  the  Police  Department  of  the 
City,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1876. 

The  maximum  number  of  the  Police  force,  as 
now  organized  is  thirteen,  as  follows:  City  Mar- 
shall, two  day  and  ten  night  Patrolmen. 

During  the  year,  the  new  Station  House  in  Ward 
Six,  has  been  constructed,  furnished  and  occupied, 
thus  providing  excellent  and  ample  accommoda- 
tions for  that  section  of  the  City.  Station  One 
has  been  improved  in  its  arrangements  and  newly 
furnished,  and  is  now,  together  with  Stations  Two 
and  Three,  in  good  condition. 

The  amount  paid  during  the  year  for  the  com- 
pensation of  the  force  and  for  its  contingent  ex- 
penses, has  amounted  to  $15,087.72.  During  the 
same  period  there  has  been  paid  into  the  City 
Treasury,  on  account  of  Officers’  Fees,  etc.,  the 
sum  of  $1,198.19;  leaving  the  net  cost  of  the 
Department  $13,889.53,  a reduction  of  $956.46, 

from  the  cost  of  the  previous  year. 

6 
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The  following  is  a synopsis  of  the  service  of  the 
Department  for  the  year: 


General  Statistics. 


Number  of 

Arrests, 

514 

Number  of  Search  Warrants 

4 4 

Males, 

481 

served, 

50 

4 4 

Females, 

33 

Truants  taken 

4 4 

Americans, 

65 

to  School, 

76 

Foreigners, 

386 

44 

Provided  with 

4 4 

Minors, 

80 

Lodging.  2,486 

4 4 

Commitments 

, 98 

Nativity  of  Prisoners. 

United  States, 

55 

Germany, 

3 

British  Provinces, 

2 

Norway, 

1 

Ireland , 

354 

Sweden, 

2 

England, 

14 

Indian. 

1 

France, 

1 

Negro, 

7 

Italy, 

11 

Nature  of  Crime. 

Larceny,  simple,  22 

44  felonious,  4 

Riot,  7 

Resisting  an  officer,  2 

Refusing  to  assist  officer,  1 
Stubborn  children,  4 

Suspicious  persons,  7 

Suspicion  of  larceny,  4 

Threatening  bodily  harm,  1 
Truancy,  1 

Violation  of  city  ordinance,  24 
44  liquor  law,  37 
44  dog  law,  5 

Vagabonds,  4 

Witnesses,  2 

Arrested  on  capias,  2 


Arson,  1 

Assault  and  battery,  52 

Assault,  felonious,  3 

Adultery,  2 

Breaking  and  entering,  7 

Common  drunkards,  2 

Cruelty  to  dumb  animals,  9 

Drunkenness  160 

Disturbing  the  peace,  41 

Disorderly,  164 

Disturbing  public  school,  3 

Evading  car  fare,  4 

Fornication,  1 

Fraud,  1 

Contempt  of  court,  2 

Incendiary,  2 
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Miscellaneous  Business. 


Assistance  in  case  of  acci- 
dents, 16 

Buildings  found  open  and 
secured,  98 

Dangerous  buildings  repor- 
ted, 3 

Dead  bodies  taken  in  charge,  3 
Defective  lamps  reported,  198 
44  streets  44  18 

44  sidewalks 44  17 

Disturbances  suppressed,  164 
Dogs  killed,  24 

Fire  alarms  given,  23 

Fires  extinguished  without 
alarm,  12 


Foundlings  cared  for,  1 

Intoxicated  persons  assisted 
home,  244 

Injured  persons  assisted,  15 
Insane  cared  for,  8 

Lost  children  restored,  8 

Liquor  shops  permanently 
closed,  1 1 

Liquor  seizures,  32 

Nuisances  reported,  19 

Stray  teams  put  up,  14 

Street  obstructions 

removed,  42 

Water  running  to  waste 
reported,  1 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  details  of  duty,  new 
services  have  been  required  from  the  Police  force  of 
the  City,  such  as  the  distribution  of  large  numbers 
of  city  documents  and  notices,  tax  hills  and  sum- 
mons on  the  same,  and  also  other  City  bills  for  col- 
lection. 

During  the  year,  the  services  of  the  force  were 
required  on  four  occasions  of  unusual  disturbance 
among  the  laborers  on  the  water  works,  in  course 
of  construction  within  the  City  limits.  On  the  22d 
day  of  April  a serious  strike  occurred  among  the 
employees  on  the  Boston  Water- Works,  commenc- 
ing in  Framingham,  from  which  place,  an  organized 
body  of  rioters  came  down  the  line  of  the  works 
and  were  joined  by  many  others  on  their  way.  On 
reaching  this  City,  they  numbered  nearly  fifteen 
hundred  men,  armed  with  clubs,  pick-handles  and 
such  other  weapons  as  they  were  able  to  secure ; 
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driving  before  them  also  the  men  employed  on  our 
own  works,  a large  number  of  whom  voluntarily 
joined  them.  The  violent  proceedings  of  this  body 
of  men,  very  many  of  whom,  were  professional 
tramps  of  the  worst  class,  assumed  threatening 
proportions,  and  the  most  serious  results  were 
imminent.  The  riot  was  finally  and  effectually 
suppressed  by  the  timely  presence,  coolness  and 
courage  of  officers  Moulton,  Heustis,  Davis,  Rob- 
erts, F.  E.  Hinds  and  Marsh,  the  latter  being 
entitled  to  special  mention  for  the  prompt  efficiency 
of  his  action.  On  three  other  occasions  very  seri- 
ous trouble  was  suppressed  by  the  prompt  presence 
and  efforts  of  the  Police,  among  the  laborers  on  the 
N" e wt  on  W ater- W orks . 

With  many  thanks  to  His  Honor  the  Mayor  and 
the  City  Council,  for  their  kind  consideration  and 
their  readiness  to  co-operate  with  the  Department 
in  forwarding  the  best  interests  of  the  City,  this 
Report  is  respectfully  submitted. 

R.  L.  HINDS, 

City  Marshal . 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


City  Treasurer 


COLLECTOR 


FOR  THE 


Year  Ending,  December  31,  1876. 


CITY  TREASURER’S  ACCOUNT. 

The  City  of  Newton  in  Account  wjth  Edward  J. 
Collins,  Treasurer  and  Collector. 

Receipts. 

Balance  in  Treasury,  Dec.  31,  1875,  $217,943  74 
Amount  received  during  the  year,  926,111  54 

Making  a total  of  $1,144,055  28 

This  sum  was  received  from  the  follow- 


ing sources,  viz.  : — 

Temporary  Loan  from  the  Provident 


Institution  for  Savings, 

100,000 

00 

Sale  of  Water  Bonds, 

350,000 

00 

Premium  on  Water  Bonds, » 

13,593 

75 

Accrued  Interest  on  Water  Bonds, 

1,741 

67 

National  Bank  No.  America,  interes 

t on 

daily  balances  on  Water  Account, 

2,651 

30 

Sale  of  Municipal  Bonds, 

34,000 

00 

Premium  on  Municipal  Bonds, 

132 

60 

Accrued  Interest  on  Municipal  Bonds,  47 

22 

Corporation  Tax,  1876, 

14,814 

47 

u “ balance  1875, 

212 

09 

National  Bank  Tax, 

14,140 

78 

Trustees  Newton  Free  Library, 

2,818 

92 

State  Aid, 

1.400 

00 

Support  of  Sundry  Poor  Persons, 

1,193 

85 

Dog  Tax, 

975 

17 

Highway  Account, 

6,249 

40 

Count}^  Commissioner  Award  on  Waltham 

p Street, 

1,500 

00 

Amount  carried  forward , 

$545,471 

22 

66 


Amount  brought  forward,  $545,471 
Fire  Account,  sale  of  old  engine  house, 


Ward  3, 

1,535 

Fire  Account,  James  Boyd  & Son,  sale 

of  old  fire  property, 

201 

Fire  Account,  rent  of  engine  house, Ward  6 , 14 
Fire  Account,  C.  A.  Cole,  sale  of  old  junk,  1 

“ “ A.  J.  Fisk,  “ 

“ 1 

“ Orrin  Whipple,  sale  of 

rope, 

Fees  in  criminal  cases, 

1,228 

Bent  of  City  Hall, 

574 

Tuition  of  non-resident  Pupils, 

254 

School  incidentals, 

204 

Speare  Library  Fund, 

250 

Reimbursed  on  Interest  account, 

210 

Armory  Rent, 

484 

Almshouse  Account,  sale  of  produce, 

320 

Return  Premiums,  Insurance  Account,  123 

Record  and  other  Fees, 

215 

Police  Account,  sale  of  horse, 

106 

On  account  of  Fire  Inquest, 

81 

Rent  of  Schoolhouse  Halls, 

62 

Water  Account, 

3 

Rent  of  Black  Bass  Pond, 

1 

Taxes  of  1876,  309,160 

iO 

L- 

X 

t-H 

57,399 

1874, 

1,372 

Interest  on  Taxes, 

3,345 

Newton  Bank,  interest  on  daily  balan- 

ces, 

3,490 

Balance  Dec.  31st,  1875,  217,943 

Total, 


22 

00 

70 

00 

50 

35 

75 

49 
00 

50 
50 
00 
00 
00 
21 
00 
70 
05 
00 
00 
00 
00 
32 
32 
81 
85 

27 

74 


$1,144,055  28 


Payments. 


The  sums  disbursed  during  the  same 
period  were  on  the  following  ac- 
counts : — 


General  Appropriations  for  Schools,  $74,634  73 
Drawing  Schools,  1,168  96 

Conveyance  of  Pupils,  900  00 

Evening  Schools,  409  92 

Incidentals  for  Schools,  9,420  03 


Total  for  Educational  Dept., 
Water  Commissioners, 

City'  Loans, 

Highway  Department, 

Interest  on  Water  Bonds, 

State  Tax, 

Fire  Department, 

Lighting  Streets, 

Interest  on  City  Loans, 

Police  Department, 

Land  Damage, 

Salaries, 

Sinking  Funds, 

County  Tax, 

Poor  out  of  Almshouse, 

Public  Property, 

Newton  Free  Librar}7, 

Almshouse  Expenses  and  Repairs, 
Miscellaneous  Expenses, 

Books,  Stationery  and  Printing, 
City  Hall, 

State  Aid, 

Insurance, 

Gravel  Lands, 

Armory  Rent  and  Expenses, 
National  Bank  Tax, 

Memorial  Da}7, 


$86,533  64 
553,058  98 
133,800  00 
75,524  13 
30,911  39 
28,944  00 
24,980  68 
22,071  98 
26,175  73 
15,087  72 
14,635  62 
13,408  04 
21,344  20 
10,100  12 
9,336  14 
5,880  27 
4,579  88 
4,243  68 
3,255  07 
2,821  56 
1,877  51 
1,612  00 
1,514  50 
1,436  16 
1,433  89 
1,239  47 
300  00 


Amount  carried  foncard , $1,096,100  36 
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Amount  brought  forward,  $1,096,106  36 
Burial  Grounds,  195  80 

On  account  enlargement  High  School,  46  77 
Balance  in  Treasury,  Dec. 

31st,  1876,  47,456  35 

Speare  Library  Fund,  250  00  47,706  35 


Total, 


$1,144,055  28 

EDWARD  J.  COLLINS,  Treasurer. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


School  Committee 

OF  THE 

CITY  OF  NEWTON. 


1876. 

No.  XXXVII. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE, 

January,  1876. 

Hon.  ALDEN  SPEARE,  Mayor.  Chairman,  ex  officio. 

Hon.  GEORGE  E.  ALLES,  Pres.  Common  Council,  ex  officio. 
Rev.  BRADFORD  K.  PEIRCE,  D D.,  Chairman. 

H.  M.  WILLARD,  Secretary. 


DISTRICT  COMMITTEES. 

NEWTON  CENTRE  DISTRICT. 

James  S.  Newell,  Newton  Centre.  Walter  Allen,  Newton  Highlands. 
Erastus  Blakeslee,  “ “ John  A.  Gould,  Newton  Upper  Falls. 

George  W.  Shinn,  Newton. 

UPPER  FALLS  DISTRICT. 

John  A.  Gould.  James  S.  Newell. 

Walter  Allen.  Erastus  Blakeslee. 

Isaac  Hagar,  Newton  Lower  Falls. 

AUBURNDALE  AND  LOWER  FALLS  DISTRICT. 

Isaac  Hagar.  James  E.  Latimer,  Auburndale. 

Elijah  W.  Wood,  West  Newton. 

WEST  NEWTON  DISTRICT. 

Elijah  W.  Wood.  Geo.  E.  Allen,  ex  officio , W.  Newton. 

Julius  L.  Clarke,  West  Newton.  Winfield  S.  Slocum,  Newtonville. 
James  E.  Latimer. 

NEWTONVILLE  DISTRICT. 

Henry  C.  Hayden,  Newtonville.  Lincoln  R.  Stone,  Newton. 
Winfield  S.  Slocum.  Bradford  K.  Peirce,  “ 


Julius  L.  Clarke. 


NEWTON  DISTRICT. 


Bradford  K.  Peirce.  George  W.  Shinn. 

Henry  C.  Hardon,  Newton.  Lincoln  R.  Stone. 

Henry  C.  Hayden. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD. 

High  School.  — Bradford  K.  Peirce,  Henry  C.  Hayden,  George  E.  Allen,  James  E. 

Latimer,  Walter  Allen,  George  W.  Shinn,  Mayor,  ex  officio. 

Evening  Schools.  — George  W.  Shinn,  Henry  C.  Hardon,  Julius  L.  Clarke. 

Music.  — James  E.  Latimer,  Lincoln  R.  Stone,  Henry  C.  Hayden. 

Drawing.  — Henry  C.  Hardon,  Elijah  W.  Wood,  Winfield  S.  Slocum. 

Industrial  Drawing.  — Erastus  Blakeslee,  Isaac  Hagar,  James  S.  Newell. 

Text-Books.  — Bradford  K.  Peirce,  James  E.  Latimer,  Walter  Allen. 

Rules  and  Regulations.  — Walter  Allen,  Erastus  Blakeslee,  George  W.  Shinn. 
Salaries. — Elijah  W.  Wood,  George  E.  Allen,  James  S.  Newell. 

Schoolhouses.  — Isaac  Hagar,  John  A.  Gould,  Lincoln  R.  Stone. 

Accounts.  — Isaac  Hagar,  George  E.  Allen,  Julius  L.  Clarke. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE, 

January,  1877. 

Hon.  ALDEN  SPEARE,  Mayor,  Chairman,  ex  officio. 

Hon.  GEORGE  E.  ALLEM,  Pres.  Common  Council,  ex  officio. 
Rev.  BRADFORD  K.  PEIRCE,  D.D.,  Chairman. 

ISAAC  HAGAR,  Secretary. 


Elective  Members. 

Bradford  K.  Peirce, 

Ward  One, 

Present  Term  of  Office. 
Expires  January,  1880. 

Henry  C.  Hardon, 

“ « 

ti 

a 

1880. 

Henry  0.  Martin, 

“ Two, 

it 

ti 

1880. 

Horatio  S.  Noyes, 

it  (( 

ii 

a 

1880. 

Julius  L.  Clarke, 

“ Three, 

it 

a 

1879. 

♦Elijah  W.  Wood, 

« «« 

a 

a 

1878. 

James  E.  Latimer, 

“ Four, 

u 

it 

1879. 

Isaac  Hagar, 

« “ 

it 

a 

1879. 

John  A.  Gould, 

“ Five, 

tt 

a 

1878. 

Walter  Allen, 

«<  (< 

tt 

a 

1878. 

James  S.  Newell, 

“ Six, 

a 

a 

1878. 

Amos  E.  Lawrence, 

<<  u 

a 

a 

1878. 

George  W.  Shinn, 

“ Seven, 

it 
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Lincoln  R.  Stone, 
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* Elected  in  convention  to  fill  vacancy. 


DISTRICT  COMMITTEES. 

NEWTON  CENTRE  DISTRICT. 


James  S.  Newell,  Newton  Centre.  Walter  Allen,  Newton  Highlands. 
Amos  E.  Lawrence,  “ “ John  A.  Gould,  Newton  Upper  Falls. 

George  W.  Shinn,  Newton. 

UPPER  FALLS  DISTRICT. 

James  S.  Newell. 

Amos  E Lawrence. 

Isaac  Hagar,  Newton  Lower  Falls. 

AUBURNDALE  AND  LOWER  FALLS  DISTRICT. 

Isaac  Hagar.  James  E.  Latimer,  Auburndale. 

Elijah  W.  Wood,  West  Newton. 

WEST  NEWTON  DISTRICT. 

Julius  L.  Clarke,  West  Newton.  George  E.  Allen. 

Elijah  W.  Wood.  Horatio  S.  Noyes,  Newtonville. 

James  Latimer. 

NEWTONVILLE  DISTRICT. 

Horatio  S.  Noyes.  Lincoln  R.  Stone,  Newton. 

Henry  O.  Martin,  Newtonville.  Bradford  K.  Peirce,  “ 

Julius  L.  Clarke. 

NEWTON  DISTRICT. 

Bradford  K.  Peirce.  George  W.  Shinn. 

Henry  C.  Hardon,  Newton.  Lincoln  R.  Stone. 

Henry  O.  Martin. 


John  A.  Gould. 
Walter  Allen. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD. 

High  School.  — Bradford  K.  Peirce,  Horatio  S.  Noyes,  George  E.  Allen,  James  E. 

Latimer,  Walter  Allen,  Amos  E.  Lawrence,  George  W.  Shinn,  Mayor,  ex  officio. 
Evening  Schools.  — George  W.  Shinn,  Henry  C.  Hardon,  Julius  L.  Clarke. 

Music.  — James  E.  Latimer,  Lincoln  R.  Stone,  Amos  E.  Lawrence. 

Drawing.  — Henry  C.  Hardon,  Elijah  W.  Wood,  Horatio  S.  Noyes. 

Industrial  Drawing.  — James  S.  Newell,  Isaac  Hagar,  Henry  O.  Martin. 

Text-Books.  — Bradford  K.  Peirce,  James  E.  Latimer,  Walter  Allen. 

Rules  and  Regulations.  — Walter  Allen,  Amos  E.  Lawrence,  George  W.  Shinn. 
Salaries.  — Elijah  W.  Wood,  George  E.  Allen,  James  S.  Newell. 

Schoolhouses.  — Isaac  Hagar,  John  A.  Gould,  Lincoln  R.  Stone. 

Accounts.  — Isaac  Hagar,  George  E.  Allen,  Julius  L.  Clarke. 


CITY  OF  NEWTON. 


Newton,  Sept.  29,  1876. 

Rev.  B.  K.  Peikce.  Bear  Sir , — At  a meeting  of  the 
School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Newton,  held  the  27th 
instant,  the  following-named  gentlemen  were  appointed 
to  prepare  the  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee 
for  the  year  1876;  viz.,  Messrs.  Peirce,  Wood,  Latimer, 
Gould,  and  Lawrence. 

Respectfully  yours, 

ISAAC  HAGAE, 
Secretary  School  Committee. 


REPORT  OE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


During  the  past  year,  the  schools  have  suffered  a 
number  of  temporary  embarrassments,  which  have 
greatly  increased  the  labors  of  the  teachers,  and 
somewhat  hindered  the  obtaining  of  such  results  as 
they  would  be  glad  to  show  in  the  progress  of  their 
pupils. 

In  order  to  secure,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  our 
schools,  at  least  the  number  of  thirty-five  pupils  to 
each  teacher,  the  classification,  in  some  instances, 
has  been  affected,  and  two  classes,  or  two  grades  of 
one  class,  have  been  allotted  to  a teacher;  thus  de- 
volving much  more  work  upon  the  instructor,  and 
preventing  such  general  and  marked  improvement, 
as,  tested  by  written  examinations,  might  have  been 
obtained  from  one  select  and  well-graded  class. 
There  are  two  incidental  difficulties,  also,  attending 
this  course.  In  the  effort  to  equalize  the  classes, 
some  pupils  were  crowded  forward  more  rapidly 
than  their  acquirements  or  abilities  justified ; and 
what  was,  perhaps,  a more  serious  evil,  some  partially 
defective  children  were  kept  back  in  lower  classes, 
to  their  great  discouragement  and  injury.  This  evil 
perpetuates  itself;  for,  in  the  case  of  a number  of 
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children,  it  appears  that  they  have  been  for  three 
years  in  one  class.  Their  ambition  has  been  utterly 
quenched  ; and  their  latest  examinations  have  proved 
to  be  less  favorable  than  the  first.  The  real  power 
of  the  teacher  is  measured  by  the  success  attained 
in  these  difficult  cases.  An  ordinary  instructor  may 
readily  manage  the  bright  and  responsive  pupils. 
Such  apparently  dull  children  as  these  should  not  be 
permitted  to  accumulate  in  the  lower  classes.  Some 
stimulant  of  hope  and  ambition  must  be  discovered. 
An  ingenious  teacher,  in  these  instances,  will  find  his 
opportunity  to  test  the  richness  of  his  expedients. 
Some  experiment  must  be  tried ; for  it  is  ruinous  to 
the  child’s^  whole  educational  development  to  keep 
him  ringing  the  familiar  changes  from  year  to  year 
upon  the  simplest  rudiments  of  knowledge.  It  often 
occurs,  that  the  pupil  is  only  defective  in  one  branch, 
and  quick  enough  to  apprehend  others.  This  weak 
point,  of  course,  is  to  be  specially  addressed ; but  the 
whole  progress  of  the  child  should  not  be  hindered 
by  this  one  intellectual  deficiency.  Perhaps  no 
feature  in  our  schools  occasions  so  much  anxiety  and 
distrust  among  intelligent  parents  as  this;  and  it 
should  be'  carefully  considered  by  our  teachers. 

As  the  new  arrangement,  however,  becomes  per- 
fected, and  the  two  classes  in  a room  are  well  graded, 
these  difficulties  will  be  largely  obviated.  The  char- 
acter of  some  of  our  thinly  populated  districts 
renders  such  an  arrangement  of  classes  necessary  in 
order  to  secure  a proper  number  of  pupils  for  each 
teacher,  and,  wisely  managed,  may  be  in  itself  an 
advantage.  One  division  is  enabled  to  study  while 
the  other  recites ; and  at  the  same  time,  in  the  gen- 
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eral  exercises  of  the  room,  each  division  can  enjoy 
the  common  instructions  of  the  teacher. 

During  a portion  of  the  year,  there  were  serious 
interruptions  in  some  of  the  schools  through  prevail- 
ing epidemics.  Great  care  was  taken  by  the  district 
committees  to  limit  the  spread  of  these  diseases. 
Children  of  families  thus  afflicted  were  kept  from 
school  as  long  as  was  deemed  necessary  by  medical 
advisers ; and,  in  several  instances,  teachers  were 
prevented,  for  a number  of  days,  from  taking  charge 
of  their  classes,  substitutes  being  provided.  This 
protracted  and  unavoidable  interruption  could  but 
affect  unfavorably  the  progress  of  the  schools. 

There  have  been  more  than  the  usual  changes 
among  the  lady  teachers  of  the  schools.  It  cannot 
be  questioned  that  women  are  eminently  successful  as 
educators,  and  especially  of  young  children.  They 
are  the  natural  and  preferable  instructors  of  the  first 
years  in  school-life.  Many  of  these  teachers  have 
prepared  themselves  by  careful  study,  by  normal 
instruction,  by  familiarity  with  kindergarten  modes, 
and  by  continued  personal  examinations  of  model 
schools,  for  the  peculiarly  delicate  and  no  less  impor- 
tant office  of  leading  little  children  along  their  first 
steps  in  the  path  of  knowledge,  and  of  inspiring 
them  with  a love  for  the  task ; and  many  have  as 
carefully  trained  themselves  for  the  requisitions  of 
the  higher  classes.  But  this  possibility  attaches  to  all 
these  teachers,  even  mature  age  proving  no  defence. 
The  domestic  necessity  dominates  them ; and  at  any 
moment  they  are  liable  to  be  called  into  another 
relation  by  so  peremptory  an  occasion,  that  resist- 
ance to  it  is  hopeless.  Where  a teacher  has  accom- 
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plislied  marked  success,  won  the  love  and  obedience 
of  the  class,  and  secured  the  confidence  and  co-ope- 
ration of  parents,  it  becomes  quite  a serious  matter 
to  supply  the  vacancy  created  by  her  removal.  We 
can  clearly  see  the  evil ; but  we  are  not  sufficiently 
wise  to  suggest  its  remedy.  Unless  a class  of  our 
ladies  emulate  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  the  full  power  of  women  in  the  school- 
room will  not  be  felt. 

During  a large  portion  of  the  year,  more  or  less 
preparation  was  going  on  for  the  public  exposition 
of  our  schools  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  Philadelphia. 
With  every  effort  to  prevent  any  interruption  of  the 
regular  order  of  studies,  or  any  undue  devotion  of 
schooltime  to  the  work,  it  was  impossible  that  so 
exciting  a call  for  special  endeavor,  with  the  compe- 
tition in  view  of  all  the  schools  in  the  land,  could 
fail  to  have  its  influence  upon  teachers  and  pupils. 
We  bear  cheerful  testimony  to  the  patient  raid  effi- 
cient efforts  of  our  instructors,  largely  out  of  school- 
hours,  to  secure  an  exhibition  of  which  we  might  be 
proud  (as,  indeed,  the  results  have  proved  we  have 
every  reason  to  be),  with  the  smallest  possible  en- 
croachment upon  the  daily  duties  of  the  school. 
Although  the  interruption  has  sometimes  been  per- 
plexing, still,  in  the  enforced  habits  of  attention 
which  have  been  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the 
fine  specimens  which  bear  the  city  seal  in  the 
Educational  Department  at  Philadelphia,  there  have 
been  secured  adequate  compensations.  Experts 
have  already  expressed  their  high  appreciation  of 
•the  work,  in  all  departments,  from  the  primary  to 
the  high  school,  which  has  been  submitted  for 
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examination  to  the  commissioners.  No  citizen  of 
Newton  has  had  occasion  to  hide  his  head  in  the 
comparison  of  the  bound  volumes  of  pupils’  work 
lying  upon  the  tables  in  the  department  of  educa- 
tion, or  of  the  fine  illustrations  of  our  school-build- 
ings ornamenting  the  walls. 

Despite,  however,  all  the  special  hindrances  which 
have  affected  the  full  success  of  the  schools  during 
the  year,  very  encouraging  results  have  been  ob- 
tained. The  tests  for  advancement  in  the  several 
grades  have  been  somewhat  severer  than  in  previous 
years,  and  have  been  quite  persistently  required  ; but 
the  classes  have  generally  met  them,  and  the  num- 
ber entering  the  high  school  has  been  but  little 
below  the  average  of  previous  years.  From  personal 
observation,  we  unite  with  the  district  committees 
in  offering  our  testimony  to  the  general  earnestness 
and  conscientiousness  with  which  the  masters  and 
teachers  have  discharged  their  duties,  and  the  pres- 
ent hopeful  and  advancing  condition  of  the  schools, 
as  a whole. 

With  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  quite  unex- 
pectedly, and  to  the  regret  of  the  whole  Board,  Mr. 
H.  M.  Willard,  our  late  superintendent,  tendered  his 
resignation,  having  been  called  to  the  head  of  an 
academy  in  the  State  of  Vermont.  Mr.  Willard  had 
won  for  himself  an  excellent  reputation  as  a scholar 
and  as  a school  superintendent  before  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  in  our  city,  which  he  has  filled  so 
acceptably  for  the  last  three  years.  He  has  fully 
justified  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  which  was  made 
in  his  appointment,  and  leaves  us  with  the  unquali- 
fied respect  of  the  school  committee,  the  teachers, 
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and  the  intelligent  citizens  of  Newton.  His  accom- 
plished scholarship,  his  gentlemanly  manners,  his 
familiarity  with  school-work,  his  excellent  reports, 
all  served  to  render  him  a valuable  acquisition  to 
the  administration  of  our  public  schools. 

We  esteem  ourselves  fortunate  to  have  been  able 
so  soon,  and  with  such  unanimity  of  sentiment,  to 
supply  the  vacant  chair.  The  position  sought  the 
present  incumbent,  who  was  not  an  applicant  for 
it,  but  was  satisfactorily  filling  the  office  of  State 
Superintendent  of  Education  in  Maine.  Mr.  Warren 
Johnson  brings  to  us  thorough  training  both  as  a 
scholar  and  educator,  and  long  experience  in  the 
work  of  general  superintendence.  He  meets  with 
the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  teachers  of  our 
schools,  and  enters,  with  every  prospect  of  large  suc- 
cess, upon  his  important  duties. 

His  report,  rendered  at  our  request,  will  present  to 
our  citizens  the  condition  of  our  different  schools,  as 
they  strike  the  observation  of  an  intelligent  and 
experienced  examiner,  and  will  awaken  both  confi- 
dence in  their  general  excellence,  and  strong  expec- 
tation of  their  future  improvement. 

The  various  schools  have,  also,  been  examined  ^ 
during  the  year,  and  particularly  at  its  close,  by  the 
district  committees,  and  from  their  reports  are 
appended  such  extracts  as  present  any  special  points 
of  present  interest. 


HIGH  SCHOOL 


The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  upon 
the  high  school  last  year  was  271.  The  average 
number  through  the  year  was  258.8.  The  average 
daily  attendance  was  236.9,  an  improvement  upon 
preceding  years.  Of  the  whole  number  of  pupils, 
242  were  enrolled  in  the  regular  courses,  and  29 
were  special  students.  The  latter  were,  some  of 
them,  persons  of  mature  age ; and  the  list  of  special 
studies  embraced  nearly  all  the  principal  subjects 
taught  in  the  school.  Some  sought  instruction  in 
modern  languages,  some  in  philosophy,  some  in 
chemistry  and  botany,  and  some  in  drawing.  We 
look  upon  this  as  one  of  the  interesting  and  valua- 
ble features  of  the  school,  awakening  a general 
educational  zeal  in  the  community,  and  securing  a 
breadth  of  training  and  culture  not  usually  effected 
by  a public  institution,  and  yet  a legitimate  out- 
growth of  the  system,  tending  to  the  highest  devel- 
opment and  welfare  of  society.  Several  of  the 
graduates  of  the  school  linger  behind  to  avail  them- 
selves of  an  advanced  tuition,  particularly  in  draw- 
ing and  modern  languages. 

Last  year,  there  were  32  graduates  of  a full,  or 
four-years’  course,  and  10  of  a three-years’  course. 
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About  90  entered  in  the  class  of  four  years  ago. 

Every  year,  the  proportion  of  those  that  pass  through 

the  whole  course,  and  obtain  the  school  diploma, 

increases.  The  late  arrangements  that  have  been 

made  to  secure  a thorough  intellectual  training  for  a 

© © 

business-life  have  tended  to  add  to  the  number  of 
pupils,  especially  lads,  that  avail  themselves  of  a full 
four-years’  course. 

Last  year,  the  second  class  numbered  53,  the  third 
64,  and  the  fourth  92.  The  present  year,  through 
the  successful  effort  of  the  Board,  with  the  efficient 
co-operation  of  the  superintendent  and  teachers,  the 
standard  of  requirement  for  entrance  to  the  high 
school  was  essentially  raised  ; and  the  fourth  or  enter- 
ing class  was  brought  down  to  80. 

© © 

Last  year,  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  mercantile 
class  was  41.  The  number  of  regular  pupils  in  the 
classical  course  was  40,  showing  a remarkable  coinci- 
dence as  to  numbers.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the 
general  four-years’  course  was  161.  This  latter  is  the 
popular  curriculum  for  young  ladies,  and  is  specially 
arranged  for  their  tastes,  aptitudes,  and  requisitions. 

Eight  of  the  pupils  of  the  school  passed  their  pre- 
liminary examinations  unconditioned,  at  Harvard, 
and  five  their  final  examination.  At  this  univer- 
sity, a year  now  intervenes  between  the  two.  Of 
the  five  students  entering  Harvard,  three  received 
honors  for  excellency  in  their  preparatory  studies. 
One  of  our  students  entered  with  honor  the  fresh- 
man class  at  Amherst ; and  three  of  our  young 
ladies  were  admitted  at  Wellesley.  No  public  or 
private  school  or  academy  stands  higher  in  the 
estimation  of  the  faculties  of  these  advanced  insti- 
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tutions,  as  a preparatory  for  their  freshmen  classes. 
The  estimation  in  which  the  drill  of  our  graduates 
is  held  has  been  directly  signified  to  the  accom- 
plished principal  of  our  high  school,  Mr.  F.  A.  Water- 
house,  who  has  for  so  many  years  submitted  his 
pupils  to  their  annual  examinations.  The  requisi- 
tions of  these  institutions  are  now  fully  a year  of 
study  in  advance  of  their  requirements  for  entrance 
a score  of  years  ago. 

Until  the  opening  of  Smith  College  in  Northampton, 
of  Wellesley  near  our  city,  and  of  Boston  University, 
as  an  institution  for  both  sexes,  our  young  ladies  have 
not  studied  in  the  classical  class  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  pursuing  a collegiate  course.  Some  of  these 
graduates,  upon  submitting  themselves  for  examina- 
tion in  the  above-mentioned  institutions,  found  that 
the  lack  of  definiteness  of  purpose,  and  of  a positive 
training,  hindered  their  unembarrassed  passage  into 
the  freshmen  classes ; but  this  lack  is  now  in  a fair 
way  to  be  remedied.  Young  ladies  having  any 
expectation  of  undertaking  the  extended  tuition  of 
a college  are  now  encouraged  to  submit  themselves 
to  as  thorough  and  broad  a preparation  as  the  lads. 
There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not.  The  best 
possible  facilities,  at  the  most  moderate  rates,  are 
accessible  ; and  at  the  present  hour  there  is  a spe- 
cial demand  for  thoroughly  educated  lady-teachers 
in  our  numerous  high  schools,  academies,  and  col- 
leges for  women.  Wellesley,  already,  has  a number 
of  our  high-school  graduates  in  the  two  classes 
which  have  been  formed,  who  are  honoring  their 
preparatory  training,  and  giving  good  promise  of 
fine  scholarship  at  the  end  of  their  present  course. 
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The  mercantile  course  has  been  the  new  and 
quite  attractive  feature  of  the  school.  The  experi- 
ment has  proved  a success  every  way,  — as  to  num- 
bers, interest,  and  progress.  Much  attention  has 
been  excited  by  the  reference  to  it  in  our  previous 
Report;  and  members  of  school  committees  have  sent 
for  copies  of  it,  and  for  further  information  in  refer- 
ence to  the  workings  of  the  plan.  One  professional 
gentleman  wrote  that  it  was  the  most  sensible  addi- 
tion to  our  public  school  instruction  that  he  had 
known  since  his  connection  with  it.  We  are  partic- 
ularly pleased  to  know  that  the  majority  of  the 
class  propose  to  take  the  complete  course,  and  avail 
themselves  of  all  its  advantages. 

During  the  year,  several  of  our  leading  citizens 
have  made  familiar  addresses,  of  from  an  half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  each,  upon  subjects  perti- 
nent to  the  studies  and  future  life  of  the  members 
of  this  class.  Ex-Gov.  Claflin  opened  the  course,  and 
at  a later  period  addressed  the  class  a second  time 
upon  “ Currency.”  John  C.  Park,  Esq.,  lectured 
upon  the  “ Laws  of  Property.”  Gen.  A.  B.  Under- 
wood gave  two  entertaining  and  instructive  talks 
upon  the  “ Tariff.”  Mayor  Hyde  addressed  the  class 
upon  Commercial  Integrity ; ” and  Edward  Saw- 
yer, Esq.,  upon  the  “ Newton  Waterworks.”  These 
admirable  and  eminently  practical  conversations  will 
be  continued  through  the  coming  year. 

The  spirit  of  the  school  has  been  excellent. 
There  has  been  an  enthusiasm  in  study  awakened 
by  the  teachers,  which  has  made  the  requisitions  of 
the  school  a pleasure,  rather  than  a burden.  The 
graduating  class  voluntarily  devoted  their  spring 
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vacation  to  study,  as  they  had  lost  several  weeks  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year  through  the  delay 
in  the  completion  of  the  building.  The  discipline 
of  the  school  has  been  mild,  but  effectual.  Parents 
have  heartily,  and  with  entire  unanimity,  co-operated 
in  carrying  out  its  requisitions. 

We  have  nothing  to  ask  in  external  accommoda- 
tions, having  one  of  the  most  cheerful  and  conven- 
ient buildings  for  educational  purposes  in  the  State. 
And  we  have  no  serious  internal  lack,  but  in  our 
reference  library,  which  is  still  far  below  the  require- 
ments of  such  an  institution.  Our  arrangements  for 
study  seem  adequate  to  meet  all  the  requirements 
of  the  various  classes  of  pupils  that  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  of  public  education.  We  have 
a corps  of  teachers  whose  skill  and  ability  have  been 
tested  by  years  of  trial.  But,  after  all,  it  is  only  by 
hard  and  persevering  study  on  the  part  of  pupils, 
persistently  exacted  by  their  instructors,  that  any 
valuable  results  can  be  secured.  Our  new  modes,  if 
in  any  respect  improvements,  have  not  rendered 
unnecessary  the  most  diligent  and  plodding  labor. 
The  “ royal  ” road  to  knowledge  has  not  yet  been 
discovered : certainly  it  does  not  run  through  our 
high  school.  Its  temple  still  sits,  as  of  old,  on  the 
memorable  height  so  graphically  illustrated  in  our 
ancient  spelling-books : and  a successful  approach  to 
it  is  only  accomplished  by  climbing,  and  not  by 
“ coaching.” 

Our  citizens  have  rarely  enjoyed  a more  gratify- 
ing school  reception  than  the  one  they  were  per- 
mitted to  attend  upon  the  3d  of  last  July,  at  the 
graduating  exercises  of  the  first  class.  The  school- 
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room  was  finely  decorated  ; and  every  portion  of  it 
was  filled  with  an  audience  of  relatives  and  invited 
guests.  The  singing  was  of  a high  order,  offering 
the  most  significant  testimony  to  the  quality  of 
the  instruction  given  by  Mr.  Tilden,  the  director  of 
music  in  our  schools.  For  general  excellence  as  to 
original  and  manly  thought,  for  wholesomeness  of 
sentiment,  for  womanliness  of  manner  on  the  part  of 
the  young  ladies,  and  for  an  almost  universal  grace 
of  address,  we  have  hardly  witnessed  a superior  per- 
formance in  any  preparatory  school  of  the  class. 
The  mayor  of  the  city  gave  utterance  to  the  uni- 
versal feeling  of  gratification,  in  a few  well-chosen 
words. 

Members  of  the  high  school  committee  attended 
the  examination  of  the  classes  at  the  close  of  the 
term,  and  bear  willing  testimony  to  the  faithfulness 
and  skill  of  the  teachers,  and  to  the  commendable 
progress  of  the  pupils.  The  written  examinations, 
however,  which  are  on  file,  and  the  rigid  requisitions 
now  made  for  advancement  in  the  classes,  afford  the 
best  proofs  of  scholarship. 

There  have  been  but  few  changes  in  the  faculty 
of  instruction.  Miss  C.  Augusta  Gile,  one  of  our 
best  teachers,  who,  for  four  years,  has  successfully 
won  the  hearts,  and  inspired  the  ambition,  of  her 
classes,  especially  in  French  and  geometry,  felt  com- 
pelled to  tender  her  resignation.  We  bear  volun- 
tary and  cheerful  testimony  to  her  moral  worth,  and 
eminent  ability  as  an  educator.  Miss  Dennison,  who 
had  previously  taught  for  three  months  as  a substi- 
tute, was  appointed  to  fill  her  place.  Our  other 
teachers,  whose  chairs,  if  vacant,  we  could  not  readily 
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supply,  remain  in  their  places.  They  are  necessa- 
rily, as  the  school  is  now  arranged,  much  over-worked. 
Often,  last  year,  they  remained  for  many  hours  after 
the  close  of  the  school  to  attend  to  the  details  of 
their  work.  Only  the  pressure  of  the  times,  requir- 
ing the  limitation  of  city  expenses  at  every  possible 
point,  hinders  our  asking  for  an  immediate  re-en- 
forcement of  our  corps.  They  merit  the  thanks 
and  respect  of  the  community ; and  we  are  glad  to 
know  that  many  of  the  parents  are  not  unmindful 
of  their  duty  and  privilege  to  give  some  audible 
expression  of  this. 

We  once  more  affirm,  from  personal  observation, 
that  our  citizens  have  occasion  to  give  their  entire 
confidence  to  the  school-work  annually  performed 
for,  and  by,  the  advanced  pupils  of  the  city,  and  to 
be  assured  of  the  conscientious  and  able  discharge  of 
their  onerous  duties  on  the  part  of  the  excellent 
principal  of  the  high  school  and  his  efficient  asso- 
ciates. 
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GRADUATES  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  1876. 


FOUR-YEARS 

KATHERINE  L.  BATES. 

ALICE  W.  BOND. 

ABBIE  G.  CHAMBERLAIN. 
CHARLOTTE  CONVERSE. 

MARIA  S.  DANIELS. 

LILLA  O.  DAVIDSON. 
FLORENCE  G.  EASTMAN. 

LILLA  M.  GAREY. 

EMMA  E.  HICKS. 

SARAH  A.  JORDAN. 

NELLIE  S.  KENDALL. 

ANNIE  MARCH. 

CAROLINE  L.  MILLS. 

LOUISA  P.  MERRITT. 

LIZZIE  J.  MOORE. 

EMILY  NORCROSS. 

THREE- YEARS 

MARY  R.  COLBY. 

MARY  W.  FULLER. 
MARGARETTE  H.  PRICE. 

MARY  E.  SCALES. 

HARRY  E.  BOTHFELD. 


COURSE. 

FRANCES  M.  PARKER. 
MARGARET  H.  SARGENT. 
FANNY  C.  SWEET. 

EVA  G.  WISWALL. 

MILLY  N.  WOODFORD. 
JOEL  E.  HILLS. 

CHARLES  S.  JOHNSON. 
FREDERICK  C.  LESLIE. 
WILLIAM  A.  PEW,  Jr. 
BENJAMIN  C.  POND. 
WILLIAM  D.  PORTER. 
DENISON  R.  SLADE. 

H.  ALONZO  SHERMAN. 
FREDERICK  W.  STONE. 
SAMUEL  WESTON. 
EDGAR  M.  WHEELER. 

COURSE. 

WINCHESTER  W.  EAGER. 
EDWARD  F.  JENISON. 
JOHN  0.  JOHONNOT. 
CHARLES  E.  LORD. 
JOSEPH  L.  RHEES. 


MASON  SCHOOL. 


The  chairman  of  this  Board,  in  his  last  Annual 
Report,  gave  utterance  to  a truth  of  great  impor- 
tance, when,  after  claiming  that  the  present  age 
furnishes  “ a better  trained  class  of  teachers,  bet- 
ter text-books,  and  better  supervision,  than  any  pre- 
vious age,”  he  said,  “ Public  sentiment  does  not 
admit  as  rigid  discipline  as  formerly.  For  sanitary 
reasons,  the  expressed  opinions  of  the  community 
continually  stay  the  hand  of  the  teacher  in  press- 
ing forward  the  pupil.  We  have,  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  shortened  by  one-sixth  the  period 
of  daily  instruction,  lengthened  the  recesses,  and 
greatly  increased  the  extent  of  vacations.  We  are 
continually  warned  of  the  danger  to  body  and  mind 
of  crowding  the  pupil.  Physicians  and  parents  pro- 
test against  much  study  at  home  out  of  school-hours. 
Children  are  oftener  retained  from  school  for  slight 
indisposition  than  formerly.”  Again  he  says,  “ It  is 
not  to  be  questioned  that  we  now  crowd  the  short 
day  we  have  with  too  many  studies.  For  the  body 
of  the  children  who  will  not  remain  in  the  schools 
but  a few  years,  a better  arrangement  of  studies 
might  and  ought  to  be  made.’’ 

It  is  a very  serious  question,  whether  the  imper- 
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fections  in  our  schools  are  not  largely  attributable  to 
the  reasons  here  given.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  lessons,  together  with  the  decrease  in  the  time 
devoted  to  their  preparation,  of  necessity  brings  the 
pupil  to  his  recitations  with  a less  thorough  mastery 
of  them.  In  fact,  he  is  learning  to  depend  so  largely 
upon  oral  instruction,  that  the  severer  study  neces- 
sary to  a previous  preparation  of  his  lessons  seems 
in  danger  of  becoming  a thing  of  the  past,  if,  indeed, 
it  has  not  already  become  so.  The  system  of  other 
days  may  have  been  too  rigid,  and  too  destitute  of 
helps.  But  are  we  not  fast  drifting  to  the  other 
extreme  ? Does  not  the  present  system  tend  to 
make  the  children  less  self-reliant,  and  more  depend- 
ent upon  the  teacher’s  aid,  than  is  wise  ? The  present 
system  seems  to  imply  that  the  pupil  is  to  be  taught 
as  an  end  to  be  accomplished,  rather  than  to  be 
taught  how  he  himself  may  learn.  In  the  severer 
branches  of  mathematics,  this  method  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  defective.  From  it  we  need  not 
expect  independent  and  vigorous  thinkers.  And 
when  your  committee  say  that  these  results  are  wit- 
nessed in  the  Mason  School,  they  must  be  allowed 
to  say  that  the  discussions  in  this  Board  during  the 
past  year  show  that  they  are  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  that  school.  It  has  been  freely  admitted,  that  the 
proper  standard  in  mathematics  has  not  been  main- 
tained in  the  schools  generally. 

In  the  Report  of  last  year  upon  the  Mason  School, 
a desire  was  expressed  for  an  improvement  in  read- 
ing. The  improvement  has  not  yet  become  so 
marked  as  we  shall  hope  to  witness  another  year. 
In  language,  music,  penmanship,  and  drawing,  a 
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very  gratifying  interest  has  been  manifest,  and  good 
results  secured. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  committee  were  dis- 
appointed to  find  so  many  pupils  falling  below  the 
required  standard  for  unconditional  promotion,  and, 
in  fact,  so  many  utterly  failing.  But  a careful  con- 
sideration of  the  matter  plainly  shows  the  reason, 
and  suggests  the  remedy. 

Irregularity  in  attendance  has  been  a serious  evil. 
In  part,  this  has  been  caused  by  prevailing  sickness, 
but  not  wholly  so.  If  parents  will  interest  themselves 
more,  and  keep  themselves  better  informed  as  to  the 
progress  of  their  children,  it  will  become  a strong 
incentive  to  the  pupil.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a sys- 
tem of  reports  may  be  inaugurated,  by  which  the 
rank  of  each  child  may  be  made  known ; so  that  no 
parent  need  be  in  ignorance  as  to  this  matter.  And 
with  this  knowledge  it  is  also  hoped  that  no  trivial 
reason  will  be  allowed  to  keep  the  pupil  from  school. 
Unless  parents  will  thus  interest  themselves,  they 
should  not  feel  disappointed,  if,  at  the  season  of  pro- 
motion, they  find  their  children  left  behind. 

Teachers  also  cannot  be  too  careful,  lest,  in  their 
concert  recitations,  the  prompt  answers  of  the  more 
advanced  pupils  be  allowed  to  cover  up  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  less  industrious.  Each  recitation  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  test  the  knowledge  of  each  pupil. 


OAK-HILL  SCHOOL, 


The  school  at  Oak  Hill  remains  in  charge  of  Miss 
Mary  E.  Winter,  who  has  continued  with  unabated 
energy  her  patient  and  thorough  work.  With  less 
than  thirty  pupils,  she  has  almost  as  many  classes  as 
there  are  in  schoolhouses  of  three  hundred  pupils  ; 
and  she  teaches  almost  all  grades,  from  the  lowest 
primary  to  the  upper  grammar  classes.  The  work  is 
severe,  and  all  the  harder,  because,  owing  to  the  small 
number  in  each  class,  it  is  more  difficult  to  stimulate 
interest;  the  motive  of  competition,  and  the  enthusi- 
asm which  is  so  easily  stirred  in  a large  class,  being 
wanting,  except  as  the  latter  may  be  aroused  by 
the  energy  and  inspiration  of  the  teacher  herself. 
Nevertheless,  the  school  is  doing  well;  and  the  pupils, 
both  at  the  examination,  and  at  other  times  when 
the  committee  visited  the  school,  showed  that  they 
were  skilfully  and  thoroughly  taught.  Miss  Winter 
is  particularly  successful  in  leading  her  pupils  to  think 
for  themselves.  The  discipline  of  the  school  is  firm 
and  steady.  There  is  a prevailing  spirit  of  cheerful, 
industrious  activity  at  all  times,  which  makes  it  a 
pleasant  place  to  visit ; and  the  pupils  in  any  of  the 
numerous  classes  compare  favorably  in  their  recita- 
tions with  those  of  the  same  class  in  the  other 
schools  of  the  city. 


PEOSPECT  SCHOOL. 


The  confidence  in  the  teachers  of  this  school, 
which  has  been  expressed  in  Reports  heretofore, 
has  been  increased  by  the  experience  of  another 
year.  By  their  persistent,  well-directed  efforts  in 
teaching,  accompanied  by  wise  and  firm  discipline, 
the  results  have  been  all  that  could  reasonably  be 
expected ; and  the  school  takes  a fair  rank  compared 
with  others  in  our  city. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year,  Miss  Fannie 
M.  King,  who  had  been  a valuable  teacher  of  the 
fifth  class  for  a number  of  years,  resigned  her  posi- 
tion to  assume  the  responsibility  of  other  cares, 
and  she  carried  to  her  new  home  the  good  wishes  of 
her  many  friends.  The  vacancy  was  satisfactorily 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Anna  F.  Hills,  who, 
however,  was  transferred,  before  the  close  of  the 
year,  to  the  Adams  School,  by  the  desire  of  the 
superintendent,  to  fill  a vacancy  existing  there  in  a 
higher  grade.  We  have  just  succeeded  in  supplying 
the  place  by  one  who  promises  to  be  a valuable 
assistant. 

While  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  the 
method  of  conducting,  and  in  the  practical  working, 
of  this  school,  there  is  reasonable  cause  for  satis- 
faction with  its  condition. 


HYDE  SCHOOL 


Since  the  last  Report  on  the  condition  of  the 
Hyde  School,  it  has  been  subject  to  many  misfor- 
tunes that  have  seriously  interfered  with  its  work. 
In  the  spring,  Miss  Alotta  E.  Stearns,  the  teacher 
of  the  primary  department,  was  obliged  to  be  absent 
for  several  weeks,  owing  to  the  serious  illness  of 
several  members  of  her  family.  The  committee 
employed  as  a substitute  Miss  — — Boyd,  who  car- 
ried on  the  work  of  the  school  with  a reasonable 
degree  of  success ; so  that  the  misfortune  of  the 
absence  of  the  regular  teacher  was  not  so  great  as 
it  would  otherwise  have  been.  But  it  is  inevitable 
that  such  a change  of  teachers  should  produce  more 
or  less  disturbance  of  the  routine  and  progress  of 
school-work.  Miss  Stearns  has  returned  to  her 
duties;  and  the  work  is  going  on  with  the  old-time 
regularity  and  success.  With  three  classes  under 
the  charge  of  one  teacher,  in  one  room,  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  a school  will  present,  in  all  its 
features,  the  same  evenness  of  performance  that  is 
looked  for  in  schools  where  the  teacher  has  but  one 
vclass,  all  of  nearly  the  same  age,  to  watch  and 
drill ; but  the  results  of  Miss  Stearns’s  faithful  work 
are  believed  to  be  good,  creditable,  and  satisfactory. 
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The  grammar-school  department  in  the  Hyde 
School  has  suffered  during  the  present  year  even 
more  than  the  primary  department,  from  a similar 
misfortune.  Before  the  spring  vacation,  Miss  Mary 
J.  Fisher,  the  teacher,  was  called  away  by  serious 
illness  of  a member  of  her  family,  which  was  followed 
by  the  sickness  and  death  of  others ; so  that  her 
absence,  which  was  at  first  expected  to  be  only  for 
a day  or  two,  was  prolonged  until  the  end  of  the 

school-year.  When  she  went  away,  Miss Church 

was  employed  temporarily.  When  it  appeared  that 
Miss  Fisher  would  not  return  before  the  spring  vaca- 
tion, the  services  of  Miss Gifford  were  secured. 

At  the  end  of  the  vacation,  Miss  Fisher  not  returning, 
Miss  Church  again  had  charge  of  the  school  for  a 
day  or  two ; but,  not  being  able  to  continue  in  the 
place,  the  committee  employed  Miss  Abby  A.  Tidd 
of  Westborough,  it  was  supposed  only  for  a week  or 
two  ; but  it  proved  to  be  for  the  whole  of  the 
summer  term.  These  frequent  but  unavoidable 
changes,  and  the  constant  uncertainty  as  to  when 
the  regular  teacher  would  return,  were  not  favorable 
to  the  discipline  or  progress  of  a school  that  has 
always  been,  in  some  respects,  a difficult  one.  All 
the  teachers  employed  as  substitutes  labored  ear- 
nestly, and  as  successfully  as  it  was  reasonable  to 
expect.  Miss  Tidd  came  to  the  task  without  much 
experience  in  teaching.  The  problems  of  discipline 
were  a severe  test  of  her  capacity ; but  she  acquitted 
herself  in  a manner,  that,  in  view  of  the  conditions, 
was  creditable ; and,  before  the  close  of  the  term, 
the  school  was  making  good  progress  in  study, 
although  it  had  not  recovered  all  the  ground  lost 
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by  protracted  attention  to  Centennial  work  before 
Miss  Fisher’s  absence.  Probably,  if  no  other  inter- 
ruptions had  occurred,  the  school,  under  the  regular 
teacher,  would  have  made  up  the  lost  time  more 
completely.  The  teacher  and  committee  were  look- 
ing forward  with  confidence  to  the  examination  at 
the  close  of  the  term  to  testify  to  the  quality  and 
success  of  her  labors.  The  sudden  death,  by  malig- 
nant diseases  prevalent  in  the  village,  of  two  pupils 
of  the  primary  school,  caused  so  much  alarm  on  the 
part  of  parents,  that  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  close 
both  schools  immediately,  a few  days  before  the  end 
of  the  term.  Miss  Fisher  has  not  returned.  Her 

place  has  been  filled  by  Miss Smith,  a graduate 

of  the  Boston  Girls’  High  and  Normal  School,  who 
had  pursued  a three-years’  course  of  post-graduate 
study,  and  of  whom  there  is  good  reason  to  expect 
excellent  service. 

The  estimation  in  w7hich  Miss  Fisher’s  long  service 
in  the  school  at  Newton  Highlands  is  held  was 
emphatically  expressed  in  this  committee’s  last 
Report.  Her  retirement  is  much  regretted. 

While  the  conditions  of  progress  in  these  schools 
have  been  so  unfortunate  during  the  past  season, 
nothing  has  happened  to  produce  serious  or  lasting 
ill  effects.  No  room,  at  present,  exists  for  doubting 
that  this  school-year  will  be  as  pleasant  and  prosper- 
ous as  any  that  has  preceded  it.  The  hope  is  con- 
fidently entertained,  that,  in  some  respects,  it  will 
show  a marked  improvement. 


HAMILTON  AND  WILLIAMS  SCHOOLS. 


The  committee  who  have  special  charge  of 
those  schools  known  as  the  Williams  and  Hamil- 
ton, in  Upper  Falls  and  Auburndale,  report  that 
these  schools  have  been,  during  the  year  past,  and 
are  to-day,  in  a flourishing  condition.  The  work  of 
the  year  has  been  well  performed  in  the  main ; and 
the  promotions  from  class  to  class,  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  had  the  same  standard  been  adopted  as  hith- 
erto, would  have  been  as  numerous  as  ever  before. 
The  deportment  of  the  scholars  in  both  the  schools 
has  been  good.  But  few  instances  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment have  occurred  during  the  year,  while  a very 
large  number  of  detentions  after  school  has  been 
deemed  necessary. 

In  the  Williams  School,  one  of  the  teachers  was 
obliged  to  take  a furlough  for  her  health  ; and  the 
work  of  the  substitute  was  not  up  to  the  average 
work  of  the  school. 

The  supervision  of  the  master  is  satisfactory ; and 
his  work  in  the  class-room  appears  to  good  advantage 
in  the  advancement  of  his  pupils. 


PEIliCE,  DAVIS,  AND  FRANKLIN  SCHOOLS. 


The  last  vear’s  work  in  the  schools  in  Ward 
%/ 

Three  has  not  been  as  fully  and  thoroughly  done  as 
in  some  previous  years  ; but  as  the  principal  cause 
was  exceptional,  and  not  liable  to  occur  again  within 
the  next  ninety-nine  years,  it  might  seem  unneces- 
sary to  refer  to  it,  did  not  the  result  suggest  the 
inquiry,  whether  we  are  not  still  requiring  of  our 
teachers  an  unnecessary  amount  of  similar  work, 
thus  interfering  with  the  regular  studies  upon  which 
the  promotion  of  the  scholars  depends.  Our  best 
teachers  are  by  no  means  limited  in  their  work  to 
school-hours ; but  much  of  their  success  is  due  to 
the  careful  preparation  for  and  arrangement  of  the 
various  recitations  done  outside  the  schoolroom  : and, 
in  order  to  give  the  teachers  full  opportunity  to 
devote  their  time  and  attention  to  the  advancement 
of  the  scholars  in  their  studies,  they  should  be 
relieved  of  all  clerical  work  not  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  the  schools. 

Some  of  the  schools  have  suffered  the  last  as  in 
previous  years  by  the  admission,  during  the  winter 
and  a part  of  the  spring  months,  of  twenty  or  more 
large  hoys,  who,  owing  to  the  depressed  condition 
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of  business,  finding  it  impossible  to  get  employment, 
seek  admission  to  the  schools.  Having  attended 
school  but  irregularly  in  previous  years,  they  are 
poorly  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  regular  work  of 
the  advanced  classes ; but,  owing  to  their  age  and 
large  size,  they  have  generally  been  assigned  to  the 
seventh  class ; and  the  result  has  been,  a much  larger 
number  have  failed  of  promotion  in  this  than  any 
other  class.  Our  late  superintendent,  fully  appreci- 
ating the  evils  arising  from  this  arrangement,  recom- 
mended, in  his  last  Report  to  the  Board,  the  establish- 
ment of  three  schools,  during  a part  of  the  year,  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  to  accommodate  this  class 
of  scholars.  If  as  large  a number  as  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years  continue  to  apply  for  admission 
to  the  schools,  some  provision  must  be  made  for  them 
where  they  can  be  better  accommodated,  and  where 
their  presence  will  not  so  seriously  interfere  with  the 
work  of  regular  classes. 

A later  and  more  careful  inquiry  among  the 
teachers  in  this  district  only  confirms  the  opinion, 
previously  expressed,  in  favor  of  the  recent  change 
in  regard  to  the  promotion  of  pupils : there  seems  to 
be  entire  unanimity  of  feeling  among  the  teachers  in 
its  favor.  There  are,  indeed,  in  some  of  the  schools, 
individual  cases,  where  the  scholars,  owing  to  some 
disadvantage  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  such  as 
enforced  absence,  or  recent  admission  to  our  schools, 
run  far  below  the  average,  while  during  the  last  half 
of  the  year,  having  an  equal  chance,  they  are  above 
the  average  of  a majority  of  those  whose  more  even 
record  entitles  them  to  promotion.  While  the  sym- 
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pathies  of  the  teachers  are  enlisted  in  their  cases, 
and  they  desire  their  promotion,  they  would  not 
wish  it  done,  if,  by  so  doing,  the  standard  of  promo- 
tion is  to  be  lowered,  or  rendered  less  firmly  fixed 
than  at  present. 


ADAMS,  CLAFLIN,  AND  JACKSON  SCHOOLS. 


In  the  Adams  and  Claflin  buildings,  the  schools 
have,  with  one  exception,  had  no  change  of  teachers 
for  at  least  two  years,  and  have  had  teachers  who 
ought  not  to  be  changed.  They  are  faithful,  en- 
thusiastic, and  capable;  and  their  accumulated  efforts 
for  these  years  in  one  place  have  elevated  the  standard 
of  the  schools.  We  have  noted  improvement  the 
past  year,  especially  in  the  more  useful  branches. 
The  intelligent  reading  in  some  of  the  lower  classes 
has  been  quite  remarkable. 

In  the  seventh  class  in  the  Adams  School,  there 
has  been  a number  of  changes ; but  Miss  Mills  has, 
as  far  as  it  is  possible,  made  up  the  loss  caused  by 
changing  teachers.  During  the  fall  term  of  this  year, 
our  schools  are  very  full.  Almost  all  the  classes 
have  a large  number  of  pupils ; and,  beside,  almost  a 
full  class  of  the  seventh  grade  has  come  to  the 
Adams  from  the  Jackson  School.  This  has  made 
it  necessary  to  have  two  seventh  classes,  — one 
at  the  Adams,  and  one  at  the  Claflin  buildings,  and 
five  separate  schools  in  the  latter.  There  are  no 
accommodations  at  the  Jackson  School  for  any  more 
classes,  the  sixth  being  the  highest  at  present.  We 
suggest  whether  there  ought  not  to  be  a room  at 
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or  near  that  building  for  a seventh  class.  The 
schools  are  full  under  the  present  arrangement,  some 
are  crowded,  and  the  numbers  are  not  likely  to 
diminish. 

The  discipline  of  our  schools  is  generally  very 
good.  We  find  that  parents  can  have  great  control 
over  this  matter.  If  a scholar  is  inclined  to  mischief, 
he  can  be  controlled  with  comparative  ease,  if  the 
authority  at  home  is  with  the  teacher  ; but,  if  the 
mischief-maker  is  sustained  in  his  wrong-doing  by 
parents,  it  is  not  possible  to  have  good  discipline 
until  the  pupil  submits,  and  the  parent  is  willing  to 
have  the  teacher  rule  in  the  schoolroom.  We  find 
that  our  teachers  are  generally  sustained  in  their 
discipline. 

We  earnestly  invite  citizens,  especially  parents,  to 
visit  the  schools  often.  The  teachers  are  glad  to 
see  them.  We  wish  all  to  be  acquainted  with  our 
schools ; and  we  will  always  gladly  receive  sugges- 
tions and  opinions  as  to  rendering  them  more  efficient. 
We  ask,  too,  for  interest  in  the  teachers  and  their 
work. 


BIGELOW,  UNDERWOOD,  AND  LINCOLN  SCHOOLS. 


The  past  year  has  been  more  than  ordinarily 
eventful,  and  the  work  less  satisfactory,  in  some 
respects,  than  usual.  The  winter  and  spring  were 
quite  sickly ; and  so  many  were  out  of  school  from 
that  cause,  that  the  class  work  was  a good  deal  inter- 
rupted. Then  came  the  extra  work  called  out  by 
the  preparations  for  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at 
Philadelphia,  which  broke  up  still  more  the  ordinary 
duties  of  the  school,  and  was  exhausting  to  both 
teachers  and  pupils. 

Many  teachers  have  resigned  during  the  year, 
among  them  some  of  the  best  in  the  schools  of  the 
city.  Their  places  have,  however,  been  well  filled, 
we  trust. 

There  have  been  complaints,  as  usual,  about  the 
ventilation  and  warming  of  our  schoolhouses,  and 
justly;  but  neither  teachers  nor  school  committee 
are  responsible  for  this  condition  of  things. 

Ventilation  is  very  important,  but  cannot  be  fur- 
nished without  a large  expenditure  of  money.  It 
is  not  alone  in  our  schoolhouses  that  ventilation 
is  defective ; in  our  dwelling-houses  it  is  com- 
pletely overlooked.  With  the  imperfect  means  of 
ventilation  at  their  command,  the  teachers  do  the 
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best  they  can.  We  must  educate  the  community  up 
to  the  fact  that  fresh  air,  so  important,  so  all-essential 
to  sound  health,  cannot  be  had  without  expense 
in  the  consumption  of  fuel,  and,  in  houses  already 
built,  through  a large  outlay  in  making  the  neces- 
sary changes. 

In  conclusion,  this  committee  would  congratulate 
the  Board  on  the  important  step  taken  to  raise  the 
standard  of  education  in  the  grammar  schools  by  in- 
creasing the  percentages  that  applicants  for  admission 
to  the  high  school  must  obtain  before  entering  that 
school.  It  is  true  there  may  be  some  cases  in 
which  hardship  will  result  in  fixing  so  high  a percent- 
age, and  rejecting  those  who  do  not  reach  it;  but 
will  it  not  be  a greater  hardship,  if  a whole  class  of 
bright,  industrious  pupils  are  kept  back,  so  that  the 
few  who  fail  may  be  dragged  through  their  whole 
school  course  ? 


INDUSTRIAL  AND  FREEHAND  DRAWING. 


The  chairman  of  the  committee  upon  these 
branches,  in  submitting  the  Reports  of  the  teachers 
employed,  says, — 

“ I have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Drawing  for  the 
winter  of  1875-76;  and,  in  so  doing,  I enclose,  1st, 
The  detailed  report  of  the  special  teacher  in  mechan- 
ical drawing,  Mr.  Otto  Fuchs,  from  which  all  par- 
ticulars of  attendance,  &c.,  may  be  learned  ; and,  2d, 
A similar  report  from  Mrs.  0.  W.  Bowler,  regarding 
the  freehand  department. 

“ It  will  be  observed,  that,  in  both  these  Reports, 
attention  is  called  to  the  infrequency  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  several  classes,  by  reason  of  which  the 
pupils  make  slow  progress,  and  lose  interest.  This 
matter  is  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  Board, 
in  the  hope  that  some  plan  may  be  devised,  whereby 
the  lessons  may  occur  more  frequently,  even  if  the 
whole  number  given  is  no  greater  than  under  the 
present  system. 

“ Your  sub-committee  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  re- 
port so  large  a falling-off  in  attendance  towards  the 
close  of  the  course  in  each  department ; but  they  can- 
not attribute  it  to  any  lack  in  either  the  ability  or 
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diligence  of  the  teachers.  The  true  course  is, 
probably,  that  already  referred  to ; and  we  trust  that 
this  may,  in  some  way,  be  remedied  during  the  com- 
ing winter.” 


REPORT  ON  THE  FREE  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING-SCHOOLS 

Held  at  the  Mason  Schoolhouse,  Newton  Centre , and  at  the  High  School 
Building , Newtonville , during  the  Term  of  1875  to  1876. 


The  school  at  Newton  Centre  was  opened  on  the  even- 
ing of  Nov.  10,  1875,  twenty-eight  names  registered,  and 
classified  as  follows  : — 


Age  of  oldest  scholar  .... 

. 

50  years. 

“ “ youngest  “ 

. 

15  “ 

“ “ average  ..... 

• 

24  “ 

Occupations. 

Carpenters 

19 

Machinists  ...... 

4 

Civil  Engineers 

4 

Clerks  

2 

Students  

8 

The  whole  number  of  sessions  during  the  term  was 
nineteen,  and  the  average  attendance  for  each  month  as 
follows : — 


November,  two  sessions, 

average 

attendance  . 

30 

December,  four  “ 

a 

a 

22 

January,  four  “ 

a 

u 

11 

F ebruary,  four  “ 

a 

it 

7 

March,  five  “ 

u 

it 

6 

It  would  seem  by  the  above  figures  that  the  falling-off 
in  the  number  of  scholars  was  unusually  large : the  cause 
of  this,  however,  is  obviously  owing,  firstly,  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  scholars  live  some  distance  from  the  school ; 
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secondly,  and  I think  chiefly,  that  the  time  intervening 
between  two  sessions  is  too  long  to  secure  and  maintain 
sufficient  interest  on  the  part  of  the  scholars  to  induce 
them  to  continue  regular  in  their  attendance  to  the  end  of 
the  term.  Of  course,  where  the  evenings  for  instruction 
are  so  few  and  far  between,  the  progress,  especially  of  the 
beginners,  must  be  correspondingly  slow  : they  soon  realize 
this,  feel  disappointed  in  their  expectations,  become  dis- 
couraged, and  drop  off.  To  make  this  perfectly  plain,  I 
note  here  the  attendance  each  evening ; and  the  figures,  I 
think,  will  prove  my  theory  correct. 


Nov. 

Dec. 

JAN. 

Feb. 

March. 

Date. 

10  17 

1 8 15  22 

5 12  19  26 

2 9 16  23 

6 each 

Attendance. 

28  32 

21  24  21  21 

13  13  10  9 

6 6 8 6 

evening. 

Thus  you  see  that'  the  decline  was  quite  gradual,  except 
in  two  instances,  — from  Nov.  17  to  Dec.  1,  and  from  Dec. 
22  to  Jan.  5.  In  the  first,  a session  fell  out  Thanksgiving 
week,  and,  in  the  latter,  Christmas,  leaving  each  time  two 
weeks  between  sessions. 

Those  who  persevered,  and  remained  till  the  end  of  the 
term,  made  a very  satisfactory  exhibit  in  both  the  amount 
and  quality  of  their  work,  which  was  shown  in  Horticultu- 
ral Hall  at  the  State  Exhibition  in  May  last. 

The  Newton ville  branch  was  still  more  disadvanta- 
geous^ situated.  The  majority  of  the  scholars  who  came 
there  lived  so  far  away,  that  they  had  to  come  and  go  by 
rail.  Those  who  came  from  Auburndale  and  thereabouts 
could  not  get  to  school  till  about  half-past  seven,  and  then 
had  to  wait  till  ten  o’clock,  and  after,  before  they  could  get 
home  again.  By  Christmas,  the  attendance  had  fallen  off 
so  much,  that  I felt  constrained  to  report  the  fact  to  Mr. 
Willard,  who  thereupon  decided  to  discontinue  the  school. 

Under  the  existing  circumstances,  I think  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  have  but  one  school  at  Newton  Centre,  and 
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allow  the  students  two  evenings  a week.  There  are  enough 
young  men  in  that  vicinity  who  would  appreciate  the  bene- 
fit of  a real  efficient  school ; and,  by  giving  them  twice  the 
amount  of  instruction,  they  would  feel  that  they  are  learn- 
ing something.  Secure  their  interest,  and  prompt  and 
regular  attendance  will  naturally  follow,  and  with  that  a 
satisfactory  result  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

Otto  Fuchs. 


REPORT  OF  THE  WORK  DONE  IN  THE  FREEHAND 
EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  evening  drawing  classes  in  the  freehand  depart- 
ment began  at  Newtonville  and  Newton  Centre,  Nov.  9 
and  12  respectively.  Seventeen  lessons  were  given  in 
each  of  these  places,  one  lesson  in  each  place  per  week. 

The  main  part  of  each  class  began  in  blank  drawing- 
books,  and  was  carried  through  a course  of  elementary 
lessons,  preparatory  to  model  drawing.  Some  of  the  more 
advanced  drew  from  the  cast  and  model.  Lessons  in 
elementary  and  applied  design  were  also  given,  and  some 
creditable  work  done. 

One  drawback  to  the  full  success  of  the  evening  pupils 
is  the  desire  of  many  to  copy  some  difficult  lithograph 
simply,  without  wishing  to  do  the  plainer  and  more  prac- 
tical subjects  first ; but  I hope  this  will  wear  off  in  time, 
as  the  pupils  from  the  public  schools  enter  these  classes, 
who  will  either  be  trained  in  the  elementary  work,  or 
understand  the  need  of  beginning  in  the  right  way. 

It  is  somewhat  unfortunate,  also,  that  so  few  lessons  can 
be  given  per  week  : it  is  hardly  sufficient  to  keep  up  the 
interest,  and  limits  considerably  the  quantity  of  work. 

As  in  every  other  study,  there  is  a difference  in  ability 
and  perseverance,  which  is  shown  in  the  pupils’  work. 
However,  allow  me  to  give  due  credit  to  some  earnest 
spirits  who  worked,  night  after  night,  with  zeal  and  profit, 
and  who,  I hope,  feel  compensated  for  the  time  devoted. 
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Outside  of  the  regular  work  done  in  the  books,  we 
selected  several  drawings  for  a modest  tribute  to  the 
Centennial  Exhibit,  embracing  outline,  shaded  drawings 
from  cast  and  model,  and  applied  design. 

The  classes  dwindled,  at  the  last,  to  fifteen  at  Newton- 
ville,  and  eight  at  the  Centre,  when  we  closed,  about  the 
first  of  April. 


Emma  F.  Bowler. 


REPORT  ON  MUSIC. 


The  wisdom  shown  in  devoting  so  much  attention 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  music  in  the  schools  be- 
comes yet  more  apparent  with  each  succeeding  year. 
Certainly  the  system  of  instruction  in  a special 
branch  like  this  should  be  carried  out  until  it  has 
had  time  to  bear  fruit,  which,  it  may  be  declared,  is 
already  apparent,  even  in  the  more  limited  period  of 
musical  drill. 

The  brief  time  which  can  be  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject, even  under  the  ampler  provisions  of  last  year, 
renders  it  necessary  that  the  instruction  should  be 
general  and  elementary,  rather  than  specific,  or  for 
immediate  effect. 

The  committee  would  express  their  confidence  in 
the  music-master,  Mr.  W.  S.  Tilden,  and  his  general 
system,  and  submit  the  following  suggestions  relat- 
ing to  his  department,  coming  from  his  own  pen : — 

“The  course  of  instruction  which  has  been  pursued 
hitherto  with  success  is  still  continued,  with  such 
modifications  and  additional  helps  as  the  constant 
study  of  the  condition  of  the  classes,  and  observation 
of  musical  instruction  elsewhere  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  of  music  from  time  to  time,  suggest. 

“The  advantages  derived  from  previous  instruction 
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show  themselves  more  and  more  with  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  The  musical  perception  among  the 
younger  children  is  developed  more  generally ; and 
the  result  is,  that  a far  larger  majority  of  those  in 
the  middle  classes  sing  than  was  formerly  the  case. 

“ The  facility  with  which  the  older  pupils  in  the 
high  school  and  in  the  upper  grammar  classes  take 
up  the  choruses  for  mixed  voices,  and  the  increas- 
ing interest  and  energy  with  which  they  are  sung, 
go  still  farther  in  the  direction  of  proving  that  the 
course  in  music  has  been  wisely  taken. 

“The  objects  sought  in  this  department  of  instruc- 
tion are  the  same  now  as  during  the  four  or  five 
years  since  the  present  instructor  commenced  his 
labors,  — to  awaken  a love  of  singing,  to  direct  the 
development  of  the  musical  faculties  to  that  which 
will  be  of  highest  consequence  in  after-life,  to  place 
before  the  young  singer  such  music  and  words  as 
tend  to  improve,  rather  than  degrade,  the  taste,  and 
to  guard  against  the  ruinously  harsh  and  over- 
strained use  of  the  voices,  which  in  former  years,  in 
many  places,  has  justly  called  forth  condemnation  of 
the  school  music. 

“ It  is  not  possible  to  meet  all  the  varying  musical 
tastes  in  a variously  cultured  community,  or  the 
widely  differing  notions  of  what  musical  instruction 
for  the  mass  of  children  should  attempt  or  accom- 
plish ; but  that  which  has  proved  best  in  the  end,  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  men  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  the  study  of  this  subject,  both  here  and 
abroad,  is  what  has  been  carefully  sought  for  and 
diligently  pursued.  It  is  not  what  will  tell  immedi- 
ately in  a performance  alone  that  is  desired,  neither 
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the  preparation  of  the  children  for  that  which  they 
are  only  to  do  as  children,  but  to  make  the  course 
judicious  and  far-reaching  to  that  degree,  that,  while 
the  present  benefits  of  song  are  not  lost  to  the  child, 
he  shall  be  prepared  in  mature r years  to  take  his 
place  intelligently  in  the  choir,  the  congregation, 
or  the  oratorio,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  order  to 
that,  the  musical  sense  must  be  educated  out  of  the 
bare  singing  of  melodies  in  unisons  and  octaves, 
which  was  the  condition  of  music  in  public  schools 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  up  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  harmonic  element  in  music,  that  which,  above  all 
things,  distinguishes  the  modern  music  from  that  of 
more  uncultured  times.  It  is  true  that  all  properly- 
constructed  melodies  are  built  upon  a harmonic 
basis,  and  these  demand  a portion  of  the  practice 
throughout  the  course ; yet  the  mind  of  the  learner 
can  never  be  led  to  thoroughly  apprehend  the  true 
basis  of,  and  the  beautiful  relations  that  exist  in,  a 
melody  without  much  study  of  part-singing. 

“This  begins  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  school  course; 
all  the  pupils  singing  either  part  interchangeably 
until  the  time  when  the  voices  begin  to  show  more 
clearly  their  natural  aptitude,  when  they  are  selected 
for  upper  and  lower  parts. 

“ During  the  past  year,  the  larger  boys  with 
changed  voices,  who  belong  to  the  upper  grammar 
classes,  have  been  taught  to  read  the  bass,  and  to 
sing  that  part  also.  This  has  been  more  successful 
than  was  anticipated  at  first ; and,  in  several  schools, 
we  have  heard  a good  chorus  of  mixed  voices,  each 
singing  his  appropriate  part.  The  older  boys  have 
shown  an  interest  in  this  kind  of  work,  which  is  very 
creditable  to  their  intelligence. 
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“ During  the  year,  also,  the  time  spent  in  this 
branch  each  day  has  been  restricted  to  somewhat 
narrower  limits  than  before  ; yet  the  impetus  which 
the  study  of  music  has  received,  and  the  longer 
experience  the  regular  teachers  have  had  in  follow- 
ing out  the  lessons  given  by  the  special  teacher,  com- 
bine to  render  the  ten  minutes  of  song  effective. 

“ We  would  recommend  a regulation  similar  to  that 
recently  made  by  the  School  Board  in  the  neighbor- 
ing city,  by  which  the  singing  is  done  at  the  same 
time  throughout  the  building  : indeed,  the  sugges- 
tion commended  itself  so  strongly,  that,  in  several 
schools,  it  is  already  adopted  ; and  the  ten  minutes 
next  succeeding  the  morning  devotions,  which,  on 
many  accounts,  is  the  most  appropriate  time,  has 
been  chosen,  as  is  the  case  in  the  city  schools  referred 
to.” 


The  foregoing  statements  are  so  fitting,  and  so 
completely  cover  the  ground  which  it  is  desirable  to 
present,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  engross  them 
into  the  Report,  and  to  commend  them  to  the  School 
Committee,  and  to  the  public  at  large. 
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The  drawing  of  the  school  year  ending  in  June  — 
save  for  the  introduction  of  the  geometrical  as  a 
part  of  the  grammar-school  work,  and  some  intro- 
duction of  the  model  in  classes  where  the  teacher 
felt  able  to  carry  it  on,  and  the  pupils  were  able  to 
be  benefited  by  it  — has  received  about  the  kind  of 
attention  of  the  previous  year.  The  success,  on  the 
whole,  has,  we  think,  exceeded  that  of  the  former 
year. 

The  momentum  acquired  by  able  and  interested 
supervision,  on  the  part  of  the  lady  at  the  head  of 
the  department;  the  interest  of  the  masters,  disposed, 
we  think,  in  all  cases,  to  give  it  the  time  belonging 
to  it,  and  with  faith  in  its  value  ; the  system  on 
the  part  of  the  lady-teachers  who  availed  themselves 
of  an  early  opportunity  for  instruction,  so  as  to 
teach  with  pleasure,  and  with  profit  to  the  pupils  ; 
the  addition  to  the  number  this  year  of  teachers  of 
advanced  knowledge  on  the  subject,  — these  have 
all  helped  to  make  the  result  not  fall  below  our 
reasonable  expectations. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  public  schools  to  give 
any  one  an  artistic  education,  that  being  the  work 
of  a large  fraction  of  a life  with  devotion  to  this 
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object ; but  the  foundation  training  that  comes  of 
careful  instruction  in  drawing  is  of  very  great  bene- 
fit, if  we  do  no  more  than  to  carry  out  the  present 
programme  of  work.  Whatever,  then,  increases  the 
efficiency  of  the  means  contributing  to  this  end,  is 
to  be  noted  and  employed,  if  possible.  Whatever 
in  any  regard  diminishes  that  efficiency  is  to  be 
avoided.  In  the  line  of  this  thought  it  may  be  said, 
that  some  of  the  teachers  who  passed  the  drawing 
examination  this  year  passed  with  no  margin  of 
merit ; and  should  they  not  be  able,  by  attacking  the 
subject  with  energy  in  the  work  of  instruction,  to 
dispel  the  mistiness  in  which  it  yet  seems  to  be 
involved,  they  cannot  come  out  into  clear  air,  in 
which  alone  it  is  delightful  to  teach.  Toward  this 
latter  condition  of  teaching  drawing  from  an  abun- 
dant knowledge  an  additional  number  of  Massachu- 
setts teachers  are  yearly  hastening.  They  have  the 
joy  of  progress  by  the  way,  and  an  increased  power 
of  effective  teaching  in  the  onward  march.  Newton 
has  a respectable  number  in  this  marching  body. 
Many  that  have  attained  the  certificate  are  recast- 
ing their  knowledge,  and  enlarging  its  borders,  so  as 
to  make  the  whole  effort  in  instruction  effective. 

Some  of  the  marks  of  the  quality  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  high  school  are  the  excellence  and 
variety  of  last  year’s  drawings,  the  understanding 
with  which  the  pupils  come  to  the  new  work,  the 
fine  exhibit  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  and  the 
appreciation,  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  of  the  excel- 
lent advantages  that  they  enjoy. 

To  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  teaching  for 
the  coming  years  throughout  the  schools,  as  a whole, 
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teachers  yet  seeking  light  will  be  afforded  the  best 
advantages  that  a wise  economy  of  the  power  for 
instruction  of  the  head  teacher  will  admit. 

We  hope  that  the  lessons  to  be  given  will  be 
utilized  by  all  teachers  yet  needing  guidance  in  the 
elements,  and  that  all  who  have  now  served  the  city 
for  some  years  may  pass  with  success,  near  the  end 
of  this  year,  the  somewhat  deferred  examination. 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


The  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  respectfully 
report,  that,  acting  under  the  instructions  of  the 
Board,  they  opened  an  evening  school  in  the  Lincoln 
Building,  on  Pearl  Street,  Ward  One,  on  the  evening 
of  Feb.  14,  for  boys  and  men,  under  the  charge  of  two 
teachers,  Mr.  William  N.  White  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Gifford. 
During  the  first  week,  the  attendance  of  scholars 
grew  so  large,  that  it  was  found  to  be  necessary  to 
engage  two  additional  teachers ; and  accordingly  the 
services  of  Miss  Emma  Wilkins  and  Miss  Nellie 
Dalrymple  were  secured. 

The  sessions  of  the  school  were  held  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  from  seven  to  nine,  p.m., 
and  continued  for  twenty-one  nights,  closing  on  the 
31st  of  March. 

Some  anxiety  was  felt  in  the  beginning,  lest  there 
might  be  difficulty  in  preserving  order ; but  this 
was  soon  relieved  by  the  thorough  efficiency  of  the 
head  master,  Mr.  White,  who,  in  the  course  of  a few 
evenings,  brought  the  discipline  of  the  school  to  as 
creditable  a point  as  is  maintained  in  our  day  schools. 

The  progress  of  the  scholars  has  been  very  gratify- 
ing. Some  who,  when  they  first  came,  were  not 
able  to  write,  have  acquired  that  ability;  and  others 
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who  could  read  very  imperfectly  have  advanced 
rapidly. 

The  expenses  of  the  school,  including  the  cost  of 
fitting  up  the  room,  and  some  incidentals,  have  been 
less  than  ten  dollars  per  night.  It  is  doubted  if  the 
same  amount  of  money  can  be  expended  by  the 
Board  to  produce  more  gratifying  results ; and  it  is 
suggested,  that,  in  future,  a larger  appropriation  be 
made,  so  that  the  school  may  be  continued  during 
five  months  of  each  year. 

A number  of  our  citizens,  beside  the  committee, 
have  taken  a warm  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
school,  and  have  visited  it.  Some  have  added  to  the 
information  of  the  scholars  by  delivering  short  lec- 
tures upon  such  topics  as  would  interest  the  boys 
and  men  assembled. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S  REPORT. 


REPORT  OF  H.  M.  WILLARD.1 

To  The  School  Committee  of  Newton. 

Gentlemen , — By  a vote  of  this  Board,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  is  required  to  make  a quarterly  report 
of  the  condition  of  our  schools,  including  statistics,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  of  changes  as  would 
seem  in  his  judgment  to  be  conducive  to  the  highest  inter- 
ests of  the  schools. 

The  present  year  has  been  somewhat  broken ; and  con- 
sequently the  only  report  made  thus  far  was  the  annual 
report,  covering  the  ground  to  the  close  of  the  year  1875. 
On  account  of  the  absence  of  your  superintendent  in 
Europe,  no  report  could  be  made  until  the  close  of  the 
year. 

The  time  for  the  next  report  was  the  latter  part  of 
March,  when  the  work  involved  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Centennial  exhibit  of  our  schools  prevented  any  other 
work  than  that  absolutely  essential  for  proper  superin- 
tendence. 

Accordingly,  the  present  report  is  to  cover  the  time 
from  the  first  of  January  to  the  first  of  May,  including 
the  report  of  the  two  last  examinations  of  the  schools, 
which  occurred  in  February,  and  during  the  first  week  of 
the  present  school  month,  respectively. 

1 Resigned  Sept.  15.  Succeeded  by  Warren  Johnson,  Oct.  1.  See  supplement 
to  this  report. 
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Our  attendance  has  not  been  by  any  means  all  that 
could  be  desired  ; and  yet  a variety  of  causes,  some  of 
which  could  not  be  prevented,  have  contributed  to  this 
result.  Colds,  diphtheria,  scarlet-fever,  have  been  the  most 
prominent  of  these  causes.  The  latter,  which  has  proved 
a terrible  scourge  to  numerous  families,  has  prevented 
many  parents  from  sending  their  children,  through  fear  of 
exposure.  The  want  of  suitable  clothing  has  been  a 
serious  drawback  to  good  attendance  in  several  schools. 
The  hard  times,  and  the  extreme  poverty  resulting  there- 
from, have  made  it  an  impossibility  for  some  families  to 
provide  decent  clothing  for  the  schoolroom.  Som£  of  the 
teachers  have,  by  their  personal  efforts  in  behalf  of  such, 
provided  a part  of  them  with  suitable  clothing : still  not  a 
few  have  been  necessarily  thus  detained  from  school.  In 
a city  like  Newton,  this  seems  a strange  state  of  things  : 
still  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the  pupils  of 
the  Jackson  School  in  Newtonville,  and  of  the  Franklin 
School  in  West  Newton,  are  the  children  of  working- 
people,  who  find  it  hard  in  these  times  to  provide  more 
than  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  The  same  is  true  to  a 
great  extent  of  the  Mason  School  at  Newton  Centre,  and 
of  the  Hyde  School  at  Newton  Highlands.  Many  of  the 
children  of  the  Mason  School  come  from  the  village  of 
Thompsonville,  and  from  that  section  lying  between  West 
Newton,  Newtonville,  and  Newton  Centre,  part  of  which 
is  known  as  Cold  Spring  City.  These  children,  coming 
from  such  a scattered  territory,  and  living  so  far  from  the 
school,  are  often  kept  at  home,  when,  if  living  nearer  the 
school,  they  would  be  present.  In  course  of  time,  as 
the  population  increases,  I think  it  will  be  well  to  put  up 
a small  schoolhouse  for  the  accommodation  of  primary- 
school  scholars,  and  perhaps  even  of  the  lower  grammar- 
classes,  in  each  of  the  above-mentioned  sections,  which, 
without  being  reduced  to  the  same  exact  classification  as 
is  maintained  in  our  large  schools,  will  be  well  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  those  neighborhoods.  These  would  at  the 
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same  time  relieve  the  Mason  School  of  the  pressure  for 
room  which  already  begins  to  be  experienced  there.  A 
competent  teacher,  working  right  in  those  sections,  could 
secure  better  results,  and  could  send  scholars  earlier  and 
better  fitted  into  the  grammar-classes  of  the  Mason  School 
than  is  possible  at  present,  when  the  teachers  work  more 
or  less  at  arm’s-length.  The  attendance  will  be  better, 
and  the  cases  of  tardiness  less  frequent ; as  the  low  per 
cent  of  attendance  is  found  in  the  lower  grades,  and  is 
caused  mainly  by  these  pupils  living  at  a distance.  This 
difficulty  is  not  experienced  to  such  an  extent  in  any  other 
part  of  our  city. 

The  per  cent  of  attendance  in  the  various  schools  and 
districts  since  Jan.  1,  1876,  is  as  follows : — 


AVERAGE  FROM  JAN.  1,  1876,  TO  MAY  5,  1876,  OR  FOR  THE  FIRST  FOUR 
MONTHS  OF  THIS  YEAR. 


Districts. 

Average 

Whole 

No. 

Average 

Attend- 

ance. 

Per  Cent 
Attend- 
ance. 

Cases  of 
Tardiness. 

Number 

Admit- 

ted. 

Number 

Dis- 

charged. 

No.  1 

674 

612 

907 

524.77  per  cent. 

296 

302 

“ 2 

296 

273 

92 

98.33  “ 

164 

125 

“ 3 

740 

681 

92 

246.33  “ 

503 

447 

“ 4 

658 

584 

887 

*932.141  “ 

440 

384 

General  Av . . 

2,368 

2,150 

907 

450 

350 

314 

From  the  foregoing  figures,  it  will  be  seen  that  our 
schools  are  not  equally  successful  in  securing  good  at- 
tendance of  the  pupils.  Certain  reasons  have  already 
been  alluded  to  in  explanation  of  the  comparatively  low 
per  cent  in  District  No.  One  ; viz.,  the  great  extent  of  terri- 
tory for  which  there  are  only  four  schools,  and  also  the 
character  of  much  of  the  school  population. 

Good  attendance  is  secured  in  Districts  Two  and  Three; 
viz.,  Lower  Falls,  Auburndale,  West  Newton,  and  New- 


* 4 out  of  6 in  one  room  against  1 scholar.  13  out  of  18  in  another  room,  &e. 
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tonville.  The  families  sending  to  these  schools  are  much 
more  concentrated  than  on  the  south  side  of  the  city ; 
though  it  has  been  only  by  the  untiring  efforts  of  the 
teachers  that  so  good  attendance  has  been  secured. 
Sickness  has  been  the  chief  cause  which  has  kept  pupils 
from  school.  In  District  No.  Four  there  has  been  much 
sickness,  twelve  pupils  having  died  during  the  year ; viz., 
eight  of  scarlet-fever,  two  of  diphtheria,  one  of  croup,  and 
one  of  quinsy.  The  fear  of  disease  has  naturally  pre- 
vented many  parents  from  sending  their  children,  for  fear 
of  exposing  them.  Other  reasons  for  the  low  attendance 
here  might  be  adduced,  were  it  necessary.  It  has,  how- 
ever, proved  a serious  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
district;  and,  when  the  question  of  promotion  is  to  be 
decided,  the  important  facts  of  good  attendance  as  an  ele- 
ment of  this  question  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

The  examinations  for  the  past  year  have  been  very 
different  from  those  of  last  year.  Then  a monthly  exami- 
nation was  given;  the  questions  being  in  the  main  pre- 
pared by  the  masters,  and  referred  to  the  superintendent. 
They  were,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  required  only  the 
transfer  of  some  of  the  regular  monthly  work  to  the  exami- 
nation-paper. This  was  leading  to  a style  of  work  too 
mechanical,  the  schoolroom-work  having  too  much  ten- 
dency to  cram  the  children  with  the  bare  facts  upon  which 
they  were  to  be  examined. 

With  such  a system,  one  might  easily  stand  well  with- 
out really  learning  to  use  his  knowledge  as  a means  for 
the  accomplishment  of  something  new  and  original. 

The  thing  learned  in  the  schoolroom  was  in  itself  the 
object,  rather  than  the  tool  with  which  to  work. 

Our  work  for  the  present  year  has  been  of  a very  dif- 
ferent character,  necessitated  by  the  very  different  charac- 
ter of  the  examinations. 

I have  made  it  the  one  prominent  thing  in  these  exami- 
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nations  to  require  independent  thoughts  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils,  according  to  the  capacity  in  this  direction 
which  might  fairly  be  expected  from  his  grade.  The 
examples  in  arithmetic,  the  questions  in  language,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  work  in  geography,  history,  phi- 
losophy, and  physiology,  have  been  planned  to  necessitate 
instruction  of  such  a character,  that  the  pupil  need  not,  if 
asked  to  do  something  which  was  not  exactly  what  he  had 
done  before,  find  himself  like  one  at  sea  without  oar, 
sail,  rudder,  or  compass. 

The  plan  has  necessarily  made  the  examinations  more 
difficult  than  those  of  last  year ; though  nothing  has  been 
called  for  which  involved  principles  not  brought  out  in 
the  regular  school-work. 

The  teaching  has  been,  as  a natural  consequence,  more 
thorough  and  more  comprehensive.  The  schools  have 
generally  worked  harder  and  more  intelligently,  and  will, 
I believe,  be  better  prepared  next  year  for  new  subjects 
than  from  the  work  of  last  year,  though  the  percentage  will 
not  be  so  high.  These  questions  were  submitted  to  the 
inspection  of  the  masters  on  the  night  previous  to  the 
examination,  and  considered  fair.  They  are  such,  that  at 
least  seventy  per  cent  of  them  could  have  been  answered 
by  a scholar  who  had  worked  even  fairly  well,  and  been 
regular  in  attendance.  The  first  examination  being  con- 
siderably different  in  character  from  those  of  last  jrear,  as 
shown  in  the  annual  report,  was  not  borne  very  success- 
fully. It  proved,  however,  quite  an  incentive ; and  the 
next  examination,  the  one  from  which  class-work  was  to 
be  selected  to  send  to  the  Exposition  at  Philadelphia, 
though  much  longer  and  harder  in  character  than  the  first 
one,  resulted  in  as  large  a percentage  of  correct  answers, 
in  the  studies  of  arithmetic,  language,  history,  and  geogra- 
phy, as  the  first  one. 

In  preparing  the  questions  for  the  Centennial  Examina- 
tion, I tried  to  keep  in  mind  two  important  things  ; viz., 
that  the  questions  should  not  be  so  difficult  as  to  discour- 
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age  the  pupils,  and  at  the  same  time  that  they  should  not 
be  so  simple  as  to  indicate  to  strangers  examining  them 
that  we  did  only  a shallow  and  superficial  kind  of  work  in 
our  schoolrooms.  The  average  percentage  of  correct  an- 
swers obtained  upon  this  examination  in  the  four  studies 
named  above  was  66. 7,  and  the  corresponding  average  on 
the  examination  of  November  was  67  per  cent ; showing  a 
difference  of  only  three-tenths  of  one  per  cent  on  a much 
harder  examination. 

The  third  examination,  given  during  the  present  month, 
shows  an  average  of  68.5  per  cent  upon  these  same  studies. 
The  questions  were  nearly  as  difficult  as  those  given  for 
the  Centennial  Examination  ; and  considering  the  various 
interruptions  to  which  we  have  been  subjected,  not  only 
in  the  preparation  of  work  for  the  Centennial,  but  in  vari- 
ous losses  of  time,  I consider  the  result,  on  the  whole,  very 
good.  The  loss  of  time  referred  to  since  the  Centennial 
Examination  is  as  follows  : In  February,  one  half-day  was 
lost  on  account  of  a storm,  and  also  Feb.  22 ; viz.,  a day 
and  a half.  In  March,  one  entire  day  was  lost  from  a very 
severe  storm  ; while  also  St.  Patrick’s  Day  was  virtually  of 
little  use  to  a large  number  of  the  schools,  — two  days. 

In  April  occurred  the  Annual  Fast;  also  the  day  on 
which  the  schools  close  for  the  County  Convention  of 
Teachers,  and  the  day  given  as  a holiday  on  account  of 
the  children’s  party  at  Newton,  — three  days. 

Just  twelve  weaks  elapsed  from  the  close  of  the  Centen- 
nial Examination  to  the  third  or  last  examination.  Out 
of  that  time  must  be  deducted  two  weeks  of  vacation  ; also 
one  week,  one  day  and  a half,  for  the  causes  just  named  ; 
leaving  eight  weeks,  three  and  one-half  days,  in  which  to 
finish  the  work  of  February,  March,  and  April,  or  nearly 
three  months’  work. 

I speak  of  this  thus  exactly,  because  I hear  from  time 
to  time  various  criticisms  to  the  effect  that  our  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  Centennial  Exposition  have  greatly  crippled 
our  regular  work. 
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The  work  for  the  Centennial  was  briefly  as  follows  : In 
the  middle  of  February  the  second  regular  examination 
was  given,  which  was  corrected  by  the  teachers,  marked 
and  sent  to  this  office  as  usual.  After  an  examination  of 
these  papers  at  the  office,  certain  classes  were  selected  to 
send  papers,  and  certain  individuals  beside ; care  being 
taken  to  have  all  the  schools  represented,  even  though 
the  work  thus  sent  was  not  always  the  best  that  might 
have  been  selected.  The  papers  thus  designated  were 
returned  to  the  teachers  and  copied  once,  just  as  they  had 
been  sent  in,  including  the  incorrect  answers ; then  the 
copied  papers  and  all  the  originals  were  returned  to  this 
office. 

The  work  in  drawing  was  such  as  could  be  done  in  the 
regular  drawing-time ; viz.,  one  hour  and  a half  a week. 
Mrs.  Bowler,  on  consultation  with  myself,  assigned  for  the 
February  work  a sort  of  review  of  the  previous  work. 
Eight  lessons  in  drawing  are  given  each  month.  Mrs. 
Bowler  assigned  six  subjects  for  the  eight  lessons,  leaving 
two  lessons  free  to  be  employed  as  the  teachers  pleased,  or 
as  they  needed  them.  In  these  six  lessons  the  scholars 
were  to  produce  one  drawing  in  each  of  the  following 
subjects : viz.,  one  free-hand  from  the  flat  copy,  one  free- 
hand from  a model,  one  geometrical,  one  original  design, 
one  from  memory,  one  from  dictation ; leaving  two  lessons 
for  completing  the  work. 

In  writing,  each  child  was  required  to  write  something 
from  dictation,  and  also  a specimen  upon  paper  ruled  like 
the  writing-book.  Several  letters  and  compositions  already 
written  were  selected,  which  the  children  copied. 

In  music,  more  time  was  given  to  copying  for  a while  : 
so  that  enters  into  the  regular  curriculum  of  musical  in- 
struction. Some  complaints  were  brought  to  me  that  the 
children  in  some  schools  were  not  singing  at  all,  as  all  the 
time  was  required  for  copying  music.  I immediately  con- 
sulted Mr.  Tilden,  who  stated  that  the  work  assigned  did 
not  make  it  necessary  to  spend  all  the  time  in  writing,  but 
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that  he  had  distinctly  stated  that  some  singing  was  to  be 
called  for  every  day.  He  was,  however,  pressing  the  mat- 
ter of  copying  temporarily  for  the  sake  of  the  Exposition  ; 
but  as  comparatively  little  time  had  been  spent  upon  it  till 
then,  the  time  having  been  devoted  entirely  to  vocalizing 
and  singing  of  songs,  which  could  not  be  represented  upon 
paper,  I could  see  no  reason  why,  for  a short  time,  he 
might  not  be  allowed  to  press  the  matter  of  writing  music, 
as  that  was  part  of  his  legitimate  work,  and  was  the  only 
way  in  which  his  admirably  conducted  work  could  be 
represented. 

In  the  primary  schools  the  work  assigned  was  as  fol- 
lows : The  primary  teachers  were  called  together,  and 
asked  by  myself  to  represent  each  branch  of  their  work 
by  two  selected  specimens,  which  were  to  be  sent  to  this 
office.  This  work  was  to  be  represented  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads,  — printing  or  writing,  drawing,  music,  num- 
ber, oral  work,  and  spelling.  This  called  for  just  twelve 
specimens  from  each  primary  teacher.  Slips  of  brown 
drawing-paper,  six  inches  square,  were  furnished  to  each 
teacher,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  allow  her  to  distribute 
them  to  all  her  pupils,  upon  which  they  were  to  put  the 
work  assigned.  From  these  the  teachers  were  to  select 
the  best,  and  to  return  those  selected  to  this  office. 

The  above  was  all  that  was  required.  If  a teacher  did 
not  accomplish  it  without  trespassing  very  much  upon 
her  regular  work,  it  was,  as  has  been  before  stated  here  by 
one  of  this  Board,  either  from  a lack  of  tact  in  keeping 
busy  those  not  engaged  in  Centennial  work,  or  from  a too 
great  ambition,  which  led  to  her  doing  more  than  was 
asked  for.  I believe  that  those  who  try  to  excuse  them- 
selves largely  on  the  plea  of  Centennial  work  are  not 
among  our  best  teachers.  Indeed,  one  of  our  best  teachers 
in  town,  who  has  both  an  eighth  and  a ninth  class  to  carry 
on  their  numerous  studies,  said  only  a few  days  since, 
without  supposing  that  it  would  be  reported  to  me,  that 
the  nice  work  done  for  the  Centennial  had  proved  the 
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greatest  stimulus  to  her  classes,  not  only  to  do  neat  work, 
but  also  work  of  a higher  intellectual  character  than 
they  had  ever  done  before.  The  same  thing  has  been 
told  me  by  other  teachers,  whose  work,  then  as  now,  was 
very  creditable  to  them.  But,  aside  from  this  testimony, 
my  own  observation  convinces  me,  that  not  only  was  the 
time  not  wasted, #but  of  a positive  benefit  to  our  schools. 
The  set  of  examination-papers  now  lying  upon  the  case  in 
this  room  will  speak  for  themselves.  Doubtless  some- 
what higher  percentages  would  have  been  obtained,  had 
our  regular  work  experienced  no  interruption ; but, 
as  stated  above,  this  interruption  cannot  in  justice  be 
attributed  to  the  Centennial  work  exclusively,  but  must 
be  in  a large  part  attributed  to  the  loss  of  the  six  and 
one-half  days  from  the  causes  above  named,  and  from  the 
break  caused  during  the  two  weeks  of  vacation. 

I hope  that  Memorial  Day  will  be  the  only  interruption 
in  our  work  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Fortunately  the 
17th  of  June  occurs  on  Saturday.  I hope  that  our  closing 
exercises  will  be  of  such  a nature,  that  little  time  need  be 
taken  from  the  regular  work. 

I would  respectfully  recommend  that  all  the  grammar- 
schools  close  on  Friday  afternoon,  June  30,  at  four 
o’clock  ; that  the  forenoon  of  that  day  be  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  both  the  grammar  and  primary  classes  ; and 
that,  in  the  afternoon,  the  primary  schools  be  closed  to 
allow  the  primary  teachers  to  attend  the  graduating  exer- 
cises of  the  grammar-schools,  — the  latter  to  consist  of 
declamations,  compositions,  perhaps  one  or  two  simple 
dialogues,  singing,  presentation  of  diplomas,  and  speeches. 
I should  also  recommend  that  the  lower  grammar-classes 
be  allowed  to  be  present,  if  there  is  room,  with  their 
teacher,  as  occasions  of  this  kind  give  a sort  of  eclat  to  the 
graduating  of  the  grammar-classes,  and  are  incentives  to 
the  progress  in  the  lower  classes  to  complete  at  least  the 
grammar-school  course. 
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PROMOTIONS. 

As  the  time  for  the  annual  promotions  is  near  at  hand, 
and  as  due  care  that  these  promotions  be  made  judiciously 
has  so  great  influence  upon  the  success  of  the  schools  for 
the  coming  year,  I will  say  a few  words  upon  this  subject 
at  this  point  in  my  report.  A scholar’s’  age,  his  natural 
ability,  his  punctuality  and  his  fidelity,  as  well  as  his 
scholarship,  are  to  be  considered  in  deciding  upon  his  fit- 
ness for  promotion.  The  main  question,  however,  is,  Has 
he  that  mental  training  which  fits  him  to  grasp  the  subjects 
of  study  in  the  grade  above,  and  to  go  on  with  profit  ? 
There  are  in  every  class  some  who  are  so  old,  or  so  dull, 
that  to  keep  them  back  does  them  no  good,  while  they 
can  learn  something  in  the  grades  above.  Such  cases  are 
understood  by  others  of  the  class  whose  instincts  make 
them  feel  that  it  is  fair  to  promote  such.  But  if  a pupil’s 
low  rank  in  his  class  is  the  result  of  laziness,  indifference, 
or  of  any  thing  for  which  he  is  himself  responsible,  to 
allow  such  a one  to  go  on  injures  him,  discourages 
those  who  are  faithful,  and  is  an  injustice  to  both  teachers 
concerned.  Those  who  have  worked  hard  and  faithfully, 
and  so  earned  their  right  to  promotion,  feel  that  it  is  unjust 
to  them,  and  thus  they  lose  much  of  their  ambition ; while 
the  pupil  thus  promoted  enters  the  next  class,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  only  to  impose  in  the  same  way  upon  his 
new  teacher.  The  teachers  feel  that  their  work  is  crip- 
pled by  leniency  in  this  matter,  and  have  expressed  to  me 
many  times  in  the  course  of  the  year  the  hope  that  the 
promotions  will  be  more  strict  this  year,  though  not  one 
of  them  would  debar  any  scholar  from  promotion  when  it 
is  plainly  for  his  good. 

The  standand  fixed  by  the  Board  last  year  was  seventy 
per  cent  for  unconditional  promotion,  and  sixty-five  per 
cent  for  conditional  promotion.  For  various  reasons, 
however,  many  were  allowed  to  go  on  who  had  not  come 
up  to  the  standard.  If  the  School  Committee  will  fix  the 
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standard  at  either  seventy  and  sixty-five,  or,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  somewhat  harder  tests,  at  perhaps  sixty-five 
and  sixty,  and  then  rigidly  adhere  to  that,  I believe  it 
will  be  far  better  for  the  classes  next  year.  All  cases  fall- 
ing below  the  fixed  standard  ought,  I think,  to  be  passed 
upon  by  the  sub-committees  in  the  different  districts,  who 
can  consider  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  pass  upon  them 
individually.  It  would  take  but  a short  time,  and  would 
be  an  assistance  to  the  masters  and  teachers.  This  obvi- 
ates the  necessity  of  any  individual  assuming  the  respon- 
sibility of  deciding  such  cases ; and,  though  it  may  create 
some  friction  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  it  would  obvi- 
ate far  more  during  the  year. 

I believe,  if  the  Board  would  take  a decided  stand  in 
this  matter,  referring  the  doubtful  cases  to  sub-committees, 
all  would  yield  quietly  to  it,  and  the  classes  next  year 
would  be  relieved  of  much  heavy  material  which  tends  to 
drag  them  down.  Our  teachers  are  naturally  sensitive  at 
having  their  classes  judged  by  the  results  which  they  can 
show,  when  they  contain  many  scholars  who  are  not  fitted 
for  the  work  of  the  class.  During  the  present  year  there 
have  been  in  the  seventh  class  at  the  Pierce  School,  and 
also  in  the  ninth,  many  scholars  not  fitted  for  their  work. 
In  the  ninth  class,  however,  several  were  doubly  promoted 
from  the  seventh  class  of  the  previous  year. 

The  seventh  class  at  the  Adams  School  contains  a largfe 
number  who  were  not  ready  for  it.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  sixth  class  at  the  Jackson  School,  and  in  a less 
degree  of  the  ninth  class  at  the  Bigelow  School. 

The  ninth  class  at  the  Mason  School  is  also  a backward 
class ; and,  if  it  could  have  been  put  with  the  eighth  class, 
I believe  it  would  have  been  better  for  it ; but  most  of  the 
scholars  were  so  old,  that  it  was  thought  best  to  promote 
them. 

At  the  Hamilton  School  the  seventh  class  last  year 
was  very  weak,  and  was  transferred  to  its  present  teacher 
as  a seventh  class  still.  The  result  has  been,  that  the 
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scholars  have  done  excellent  work  this  year,  and  are  now 
prepared  to  make  a capital  eighth  class. 

UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 

I think  it  would  be  well  to  open  during  the  coming 
year,  at  least  during  the  fall  and  winter,  an  ungraded 
school,  wrhere  scholars  who  need  special  training  in  arith- 
metic, reading,  writing,  &c.,  can  have  the  attention  they 
need.  There  are  many  scholars  who  need  this  special 
attention,  which  they  cannot  receive  in  graded  schools, 
who  have  little  time,  and  who  feel  that  their  time  is 
wasted  in  the  regular  school-work ; at  the  same  time,  they 
hinder  the  work  in  the  regular  classes,  There  are  also 
many,  who  for  some  reason  have  been  out  of  school,  and 
thus  fallen  behind  their  class,  who,  by  the  aid  of  such  a 
school,  could  be  brought  up  to  the  right  standard.  Such 
a school  might  be  profitably  established  for  a part  of  the 
year,  I believe,  at  West  Newton,  and  at  the  North  Village 
School,  Newton ville,  or  at  the  Pearl-street  School  at 
Newton.  I think,  too,  such  a school  would  draw  in  many 
at  Upper  Falls  for  a part  of  the  time. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Of  our  own  course  of  study  I will  say  little  at  the 
present  time.  Of  one  thing,  however,  I am  fully  con- 
vinced ; viz.,  that  we  are  attempting  to  carry  too  many 
studies  at  once  in  the  upper  grades.  As  stated  in  a pre- 
vious report,  I felt  that  last  year,  and  the  year  before,  too 
little  was  accomplished  in  the  daily  recitation,  they  were 
crowded  into  so  short  a time.  This  year,  to  obviate  that, 
a new  programme  was  arranged,  so  that  each  study  did 
not  occur  every  day,  but  only  a certain  number  of  hours 
per  week,  with  a longer  recitation  at  the  time.  This  has 
been  an  improvement ; and  yet  in  such  a multiplicity  of 
subjects  there  is  too  much  confusion.  I think  it  would  be 
well  to  revise  our  programme  somewhat,  and  to  arrange 
the  course  in  such  a way,  that  while  arithmetic,  language, 
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reading,  and  writing  shall  be  continued  through  the  whole 
course,  the  other  studies,  such  as  history,  physiology,  phi- 
losophy, geography,  and  “ Child’s  Book  of  Nature,”  shall  be 
taken  up  only  one  at  a time  for  a certain  part  of  the  year, 
or  one  half.  This  matter,  as  well  as  our  programme  of 
work,  needs  careful  attention  very  soon. 

Our  arithmetic  and  reading,  I am  sorry  to  say,  are  still 
decidedly  below  what  they  ought  to  be.  Time  enough  is 
given  to  arithmetic ; but  the  trouble  is,  I am  convinced,  in 
the  method.  I found  that  the  children  in  New-York 
schools  did  much  better  work  in  arithmetic  than  our  own. 
They  push  the  mechanical  work  in  the  lower  grades,  and 
the  rational  work  in  the  middle  and  higher  grades.  I think 
we  shall  do  well  to  follow  their  example. 

In  the  matter  of  reading  some  of  the  schools  are  doing 
very  fair  work,  while  some  fall  very  far  short  of  a high 
standard.  I think  this  matter  will  be  a profitable  one  for 
consideration  in  the  teachers’  meetings  arranged  for  in  the 
new  rules  and  regulations.  Good  reading  is  certainly  one 
of  the  surest  tests  of  a good  school,  and,  aside  from  its 
value  in  itself  alone,  exerts  its  influence  upon  all  the  oral 
work  of  the  schoolroom,  helping  to  make  all  the  recita- 
tions spirited  and  interesting. 

I have  made  as  many  personal  visits  to  schools  as  my 
time  would  allow  ; and,  although  not  so  frequent  or  as  long 
as  I could  wish,  they  have  been  sufficient  to  keep  myself 
informed  of  the  character  of  the  work  going  on  in  each 
room.  The  work  of  individual  teachers  comes  more 
properly  before  the  sub-committees,  by  whom  alone  they 
are  known.  I sincerely  hope  that  the  committees  of  the 
various  schools  will  make  as  thorough  an  examination  as 
possible  of  their  own  schools  this  summer,  that  they  may 
know  for  themselves  what  kind  of  work  is  going  on,  and 
so  be  able  to  judge  whether  complaints  which  may  be 
made  to  them  are  reasonable  or  unjust. 

Of  the  high  school  I have  said  nothing  in  this  report, 
as  the  other  schools  have  seemed  to  demand  more  atten- 
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tion.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  of  this  school  has 
kept  himself  so  well  informed  of  its  workings,  that  it  is 
almost  superfluous  for  me  to  say  any  thing  upon  it,  as 
the  Board  would  doubtless  prefer  a report  from  the  chair- 
man himself.  I have  made  occasional  visits  in  the  differ- 
ent rooms,  and  have,  in  general,  been  highly  pleased  with 
the  character  of  the  work  going  on  there  this  year.  The 
teachers  are  very  hard  workers,  faithful,  conscientious,  and 
successful.  I believe  that  harder-working  and  more  ear- 
nest teachers  are  not  to  be  found  anywhere.  I have,  as 
time  would  permit,  visited  and  questioned  many  of  the 
classes ; and  have  also  listened  to  the  instruction,  which 
has  been  intelligent  and  good.  If  it  were  not  for  the  hard 
times,  I should  urge  upon  the  Board  the  propriety  of 
employing  another  teacher  to  somewhat  relieve  the  present 
corps  of  instructors.  What  with  regular  teaching,  exam- 
ination of  papers,  drilling  in  declamation,  correcting  com- 
positions, preparing  for  the  classes,  carrying  out  all  the 
requirements  of  Harvard  College,  &c.,  the  work  is  very 
exacting ; and  much  time  is  spent  in  school  by  the 
teachers  out  of  the  regular  school-hours. 

The  order  of  the  Board,  that  none  should  be  promoted 
unless  they  had  attained  fifty  per  cent,  has  been  a help  to 
the  teachers  in  carrying  forward  their  work. 

I have  attempted  to  give  as  fair  a report  as  possible  of 
our  schools,  and  hope  the  suggestions  which  it  contains 
will  commend  themselves  to  your  attention. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  M.  WILLARD,  Superintendent. 


Newton,  May  1,  1876. 
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REPORT  OF  WARREN  JOHNSON. 

Gentlemen  of  the  School  Committee , — Agreeably  to  your 
request,  I beg  leave  to  present  in  this  communication  my 
impressions  in  regard  to  the  public  schools  of  Newton, 
with  such  suggestions  as  occur  to  me  from  brief  observa- 
tions in  your  schoolrooms,  and  a necessarily  hasty  exami- 
nation of  your  school-organization. 

I entered  upon  my  duties  as  Superintendent  Oct.  2, 
and,  since  that  date,  have  visited  every  classroom  but  Mr. 
Waterhouse’s  and  Miss  Worcester’s  at  least  once,  and  to 
some  of  them  have  given  half-hour  visits  six  to  ten  times. 
I have  thus  been  enabled  to  learn  pretty  fully  your  school 
and  class  arrangements,  the  kind  of  work  required  and 
done  in  your  schoolrooms,  the  spirit  and  skill  of  your 
teachers,  the  facilities  afforded  them  to  accomplish  required 
results,  the  quality  and  character  of  your  pupils,  and  the 
degree  of  comfort,  health,  and  educational  conveniences, 
afforded  in  your  school-buildings. 

PUBLIC  INTEREST. 

Entering  your  beautiful  residential  city  as  a stranger, 
my  attention  was  equally  called  to  your  home  dwellings, 
your  numerous  church-spires,  and  your  spacious  school- 
buildings,  with  their  well-kept  front-yards  and  ample  play- 
grounds. Home,  church,  school,  declared  our  forefathers 
by  word  and  act.  Certainly  their  worthy  descendants  in 
Newton  appear  to  base  the  structure  of  their  community 
on  these  fundamental  elements.  The  first  essential  to  a 
successful  public-school  system,  therefore,  — namely,  an 
intelligent  public  sentiment , — seems  to  pervade  this  com- 
munity. 

REVENUES. 

Second,  and  as  one  of  the  direct  results  from  the  fore- 
going, your  school-revenues  seem  to  be  sufficient,  ample, 
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generous.  I am  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  you  have 
cheerfully  given  the  worthy  teacher  what  he  is  worth ; have 
made  ready  and  sufficient  appropriations  for  the  construc- 
tion of  school-buildings,  affording  sittings  for  3,300,  while 
your  census  number  of  pupils  is  2,863,  and  your  enrolment 
in  school-attendance  is  2,369  ; thus  providing  amply  for  the 
future.  Your  school-equipments  in  furniture  and  appara- 
tus, the  provision  made  for  evening  schools  to  meet  the  sim- 
plest educational  wants  of  the  ignorant,  and  also  for  free- 
hand and  mechanical  drawing-schools  to  meet  the  higher 
demands  of  skilled  labor,  indicate  to  me  a rare  appreciation 
of  social  duty,  and  a rare  generosity  of  wealth  to  common- 
weal. 

TEACHERS. 

Next  I have  to  report  a very  favorable  impression  in 
regard  to  the  quality  of  your  teaching  corps.  I have  failed 
to  discover  one  who  is  not  trying  honestly  and  conscien- 
tiously to  do  his  or  her  duty  in  the  schoolroom ; not  one 
lazy  or  shirking.  I have  found  a few  who  do  not  know 
the  fundamental  principles  of  their  profession  ; their  schol- 
arship good,  their  pedagogics  poor.  They  are  teaching, 
not  on  any  acknowledged  principles  as  studied  and  known 
by  them,  but  as  they  have  seen  others  teach.  This  in- 
firmity exists  everywhere.  Normal  and  training  schools 
are  trying  to  meet  it.  The  evil  is  not  confined  to  any 
grade  of  school-work;  although  the  deficiency  appears 
more  strikingly  in  the  primary  department  than  elsewhere; 
for  here  the  teacher  has  to  deal  with  blanks,  so  to  speak, 
and  more  pedagogic  skill  is  required  than  in  higher  grades. 
Sprouting,  transplanting,  budding,  grafting,  — all  these  in- 
itiator}^, infantile  processes  require  more  knowledge  of 
principles  than  pruning  and  gathering  of  fruits  with  older 
pupils,  whose  minds  are  stored  with  facts,  and  ripening 
with  logical  deductions.  I find  a few  quite  unfamiliar 
with  the  laws  of  development  in  child-mind.  Such  are 
blind  guides  leading  the  blind,  trying  to  induce  children  to 
reason  before  they  have  any  thing  in  mind  to  reason  with, 
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proceeding  from  the  unknown  to  the  known,  the  idea  to 
the  object,  the  abstract  to  the  concrete ; thus  reversing  the 
order  of  nature  and  necessity.  I find  a few  with  too  much 
sympathy  for  pupils.  They  cannot  bear  to  push  the  strong 
young  fledgling  off  from  the  nest  of  constant  support  out 
into  the  flutter  of  individual  activity  and  responsibility 
and  self-dependence.  Such  always  have  a crumb  of  com- 
fort and  assistance  for  the  nestling  robin  pupil  with  up- 
turned, open  mouth,  — the  one  frittering  time  in  wasteful 
anxiety,  the  latter  simply  vegetating.  Occasionally  I 
meet  with  a teacher  altogether  too  conscientious.  Trying 
to  keep  from  the  possibly  wrong,  he  or  she  loses  the  op- 
portunity to  do  the  best  thing  under  the  circumstances. 
Hesitating  irresolution  demoralizes  schools  and  communi- 
ties as  well  as  individuals.  My  eye  has  detected  the  fore- 
going weaknesses  in  your  teaching  force ; and  I mention 
them  here,  not  for  censure,  but  as  common  ailments  which 
teachers  and  school-officers  will  cheerfully  strive  to  correct. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Your  school-organization  seems  to  me  to  be  admirably 
adapted  to  wise  counsels  and  quick  execution.  The  people 
own  the  schools.  They  deliver  them  in  trust  to  their 
Mayor,  the  President  of  the  Common  Council,  and  two 
gentlemen  from  each  ward  of  the  city,  constituting  a 
general  committee,  subdivided  for  working-purposes  into 
sub-committees,  and  represented  in  its  executive  action 
by  the  school  superintendent.  The  committee  is  the  plan- 
ning, advising,  authoritative  body ; the  superintendent, 
the  quick-striking  force.  The  former  never  can  become 
an  oligarchy,  by  reason  of  popular  election  ; the  latter  never 
an  autocrat,  because  held  in  restraint  by  committee.  The 
superintendent  himself  is  assisted  by  the  grammar-masters, 
as  an  advisory  board,  in  his  duties  of  supervision.  So  that 
inspection  and  instruction  hold  a unity  and  a completeness, 
from  the  lowest  round  of  the  primary  grade  up  through 
all  school-steps  to  the  end  of  the  grammar-course.  This 
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portion  of  your  school-system  is  the  real  citizen-producing 
establishment.  The  high  school  is  the  luxury  portion, 
indicating  a polished  and  refined  society,  itself  polishing 
and  refining ; therefore  not  to  be  dispensed  with,  but  to 
be  cared  for  with  the  nicest  judgment.  For  this  purpose 
you  have  provided  a special  committee.  You  have,  there- 
fore, it  seems  to  me,  secured  an  excellent  organization  of 
agencies  and  checks,  — the  Jeffersonian  ideal  of  a republi- 
can form  of  government.  You  will,  I trust,  pardon  this 
brief  recapitulation  of  your  school-organization.  I desired 
to  express  to  you  my  understanding  of  the  same,  and  the 
inter-relation  of  the  various  parts,  that,  if  I am  mistaken, 
you  may  correct  me.  As  I understand  it,  I give  it  my 
most  hearty  acceptance  and  full  indorsement.  If  we 
understand  it  alike,  a harmonious  concentration  of  efforts 
must  necessarily  be  insured. 

WORK. 

I have  employed  most  of  my  time  in  school-visitations, 
as  previously  indicated,  to  ascertain  precisely  the  method 
of  classification,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  work  re- 
quired of  pupils,  and  standard  for  promotion,  to  observe 
the  methods  of  work  employed  by  teachers,  and  to  give 
such  suggestions  as  seemed  necessary,  either  in  consulta- 
tion with  teachers  or  by  actual  practice  in  the  classroom. 
All  this  work  has  been  most  agreeable  to  me,  and  met 
with  the  cordial  co-operation  of  teachers.  The  warming, 
ventilating,  and  other  hygienic  conditions  of  school-build- 
ings and  grounds,  have  been  pretty  carefully  examined. 
I have  visited  the  drawing-schools  two  evenings,  and  the 
Pearl-street  evening-school  twice.  I have  settled  seven 
cases  of  school-discipline  to  the  satisfaction  of  teacher  and 
parents,  and,  I trust,  for  the  welfare  of  the  pupils.  No 
case  of  suspension  or  expulsion  has  yet  occurred.  I have 
examined  a few  teachers  applying  prospectively  for  situa- 
tions in  the  Newton  schools.  I hold  their  letters  of  appli- 
cation and  testimonials,  together  with  many  from  other 
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parties,  for  the  benefit  of  the  employing  committees. 
Names,  post-office  address,  and  communications  have  been 
placed  on  file  in  the  superintendent’s  office.  I have  ob- 
served the  office-hours  of  my  predecessor ; viz.,  Wednes- 
days, from  two  to  five  P.M.  In  concurrence  with  the  mas- 
ter of  the  Bigelow  School,  I changed  the  class  places  in 
that  school,  so  that  wholes  were  brought  into  one  room, 
under  one  teacher,  instead  of  two  halves  of  different 
classes  as  at  beginning  of  term.  This  has  been  effected 
without  increasing  the  number  of  teachers,  and  with*  de- 
cided advantage  to  the  pupils.  I will  add,  that,  in  making 
this  change,  it  became  necessary  to  promote  eight  pupils 
from  the  fifth  to  the  sixth  class.  This  we  did  for  two 
reasons : first,  to  equalize  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
respective  classes  ; second,  because  they  were  on  their  third 
year  in  the  fifth  class.  Having  doubts  as  to  the  regularity 
of  this  promotion,  I would  respectfully  ask  for  instruction 
from  the  School  Committee. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

In  a local  school-system  so  well  planned  and  so  admira- 
bly administered  as  yours  evidently  has  been,  it  would  be 
presumption  in  me  to  indicate  any  improvements.  I shall 
seem  to  have  discharged  my  duty  fully  if  I succeed  in 
keeping  the  present  machinery  in  good  running  order. 
By  your  courtesy,  and  agreeably  to  your  order,  however,  I 
will  present  the  following  points  for  your  considera- 
tion : — 

First.  Class  promotion  of  pupils  in  grammar-schools. 
The  standard  now  fixed  is  seventy  per  cent  clear  promo- 
tion, sixty-five  per  cent  conditional,  deduced  as  an  average 
from  four  written  examinations  — at  middle  and  close  of 
each  term  — in  all  the  branches  studied.  To  illustrate  : 
Suppose  pupil  examined  in  four  branches,  — spelling, 
geography,  grammar,  and  arithmetic.  His  rank  might  be 
as  follows  : — 
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Spelling,  40 

50 

0 

Geography,  50 

60 

90 

Grammar,  90 

(or)  80 

(or)  90 

Arithmetic,  100 

90 

100 

4)280 

4)280 

4)280 

70  average.  70  average.  70  average. 

o o o 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  pupils  ma}r 
receive  certificate  of  honorable  promotion  with  a partial 
scholarship  less  even  than  the  conditional  requirement. 
I would  suggest  that  the  “ average  in  all  studies  ” be 
changed  to  “ average  in  each  study.”  The  present  ten- 
dency under  this  arrangement  is  to  educate  the  child  away 
off  sideways,  so  to  speak,  abnormally,  arithmetic- ward, 
or  any  other  way  towards  which  the  tastes  of  the  child 
are  inclined.  A hundred  in  arithmetic  will  cancel  a total 
deficiency  in  spelling,  as  above  shown.  Now,  the  child 
needs  strengthening  right  where  he  is  weak,  to  turn  his 
energies  from  what  he  can  do  easily  to  that  which  he  can- 
not do  so  well,  but  which  his  life-wants  and  a symmetrical 
culture  demand  for  him  from  us.  Again : a pupil  promoted 
with  these  deficiencies  cloaked  under  high  percentages  in 
branches  to  his  taste  becomes  a steady,  disheartening  drag 
to  the  end  of  the  course,  a weariness  to  himself,  a thorn 
to  the  teacher,  an  impediment  to  the  class.  Your  school- 
records  disclose  to  me,  that,  last  year,  pupils  were  promoted 
on  seventy  per  cent  average,  whose  special  rate  was  as  low 
as  thirty -five  per  cent ; and  my  observations  above  are  fur- 
ther corroborated  by  experiences  of  teachers  as  detailed 
to  me  in  personal  interviews.  I suggest  a minimum  of 
sixty  per  cent  in  each  branch  for  honorable  promotion,  and 
fifty  per  cent  for  conditional.  It  is  easier  to  secure  seventy 
per  cent  average  in  all  than  sixty  per  cent  in  each : so  that 
we  do  not  lower  general  scholarship  by  lowering  the 
special  standard.  Pupils  should  not  be  kept  in  one  class 
more  than  two  years.  All  exceptional  promotions  should 
be  made  by  the  School  Board. 
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A second  point  connected  with  this  is,  that  promotions 
should  not  be  determined  wholly  by  four  written  examina- 
tions, but  should  depend  largely  on  daily  recitations 
First,  because  a daily  responsibility  is  thrown  upon  the 
pupil.  Second,  the  pupil  is  not  discouraged  by  one  day’s 
failure  ; for  it  may  be  largely  corrected  the  next  day.  A 
failure  at  quarterly  examination  covers  ten  weeks,  and 
that  admits  of  no  repair.  Third,  a daily  record  gives  an 
account  of  the  pupil  in  his  natural  working  condition. 
Fourth,  as  the  judgments  of  twelve  men,  on  the  whole, 
will  gravitate  nearer  to  justice  than  that  of  one,  so  I am 
inclined  to  place  more  reliance  on  one  hundred  oral  and 
written  expressions  in  ten  weeks  than  one  written  expres- 
sion at  the  close  of  each  term.  Fifth,  neither  scholarship 
nor  thinking  ability  can  be  so  well  or  justly  exhibited  in  a 
single  written  examination  as  in  combined  oral  and  writ- 
ten examinations.  Lastly,  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  re- 
quired and  desirable  monthly  reports  of  scholarship  to  par- 
ents from  the  present  quarterly  examinations.  I suggest 
a daily  ranking  of  pupils  by  teachers.  I do  not  mean  by 
this  a strict,  set,  infinitely  precise  way  of  doing  things  ; a 
big  blank-book,  solemn  teacher,  a calm,  deliberate,  stilling 
judgment,  and  then  a sad  percentage  record  to  the  credit 
or  debit  of  the  pupil.  No.  What  we  want  are  simple, 
easy,  plain  judgments  on  record,  such  as  any  teacher  can 
almost  always  give  in  regard  to  the  work  of  a pupil 
at  the  end  of  a recitation,  when  asked  to  do  so.  These 
judgments  preserved  will  show  the  pupil  in  what  particu- 
lar he  failed,  the  parent  in  what  branch  and  line  of  con- 
duct the  child  is  weakest,  and  the  school-officer  the  surest 
measure  of  attainments  made  by  the  young  student.  I 
will  add,  that  the  grammar-masters  and  their  teachers  are 
already  experimenting  to  ascertain  the  simplest  and  easi- 
est method  of  arriving  at  and  recording  these  recitation- 
judgments. 

Third.  I suggest  the  more  frequent  use  of  the  spelling- 
book  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  classes  of  the  grammar- 
schools. 
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Fourth.  The  transition  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  class 
work  seems  quite  abrupt,  so  far  as  study  or  how  to  use  a 
book  is  concerned.  I would  advise  placing  a primary 
arithmetic  in  the  third  class,  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  present  purely  oral  method.  The  present  third-class 
pupil  gets  all  his  arithmetic  from  the  blackboard,  the  card, 
and  the  teacher.  Except  illustrations  used  by  teacher,  this 
is  all  abstract  work,  and  is  reversing  the  natural  order  of 
acquiring  knowledge.  It  seems  to  me  desirable  to  place 
the  book  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil  a portion  of  the  time, 
that  he  may  learn  how  to  study,  how  to  think,  and  may 
improve  in  reading.  I have  already  experimented  with 
several  of  your  third  classes  in  this  direction  with  success, 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  teachers  and  pupils.  No  primary 
arithmetic  is  now  used  in  your  schools. 

Fifth.  I think  White’s  “ Intermediate  Arithmetic,”  now 
used  in  fourth  and  fifth  classes,  should  be  extended  to  the 
end  of  the  seventh.  Walton’s  “Written  Arithmetic  ” is 
now  used  in  sixth  and  seventh.  It  contains  much  more 
than  the  pupil  can  or  need  go  over,  is  cumbersome  for  this 
class  of  pupils,  and  is  not  in  the  line  of  economy.  The 
work  covered  by  those  four  classes  is  all  embraced  in 
White’s  “ Intermediate  ” in  the  general  principles  there 
presented,  which  could  and  should  be  supplemented  by  test 
and  original  examples  thrown  into  the  recitations  by  teach- 
ers. The  arithmetical  work  for  these  classes  could,  in  my 
judgment,  be  better  arranged  on  the  basis  of  White  than 
it  is  now  on  Walton. 

Sixth.  Supply  of  text-books.  After  a ten-years’  observa- 
tion of  various  plans  to  solve  the  text-book  problem,  I feel 
quite  confident  in  suggesting  for  your  approval  the  town 
plan,  so  called ; that  is,  the  town  or  city  furnishes  books 
free  as  it  does  schoolhouses  and  instruction.  The  favorable 
points  drawn  from  the  experience  of  towns  and  cities 
within  my  own  knowledge  are,  — 

1.  Economy. 

2.  Convenience  of  pupil,  teacher,  and  parent. 
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3.  School-classification. 

4.  Reference-books. 

5.  Uniformity  through  town. 

6.  Books  better  cared  for. 

7.  Saving  of  time  at  commencement  of  school. 

8.  Increases  school-attendance. 

9.  Removes  caste  distinctions. 

10.  Makes  the  schools  absolutely  free. 

In  evidence  on  foregoing  points,  I present  the  following 
statement  from  the  city  of  Bath,  one  of  several  towns  in 
Maine  that  have  adopted  the  free  text-book  plan.  The 
scholar  census  of  Bath  is  2,830 : that  of  Newton  is  2,863. 

School-Books.  — The  present  makes  the  sixth  year  since  the  city 
began  to  furnish  school-books  for  all  the  children  in  the  public  schools. 

For  convenience  sake,  and  as  a matter  of  reference,  the  cost  of  school- 
books to  the  city  is  here  given  for  each  year  from  beginning : — 


1868- 69.  — First  year  .....  Si, 583. 52 

1869- 70.  — Second  year 2,795.40 

1870- 71.  — Third  year  .....  1,224.08 

1871- 72.  — Fourth  year 1,674.44 

1872- 73.  — Fifth  year 1.591.72 

1873- 74.  — Sixth  year  .....  1,291.25 


The  average  cost  of  school-books  to  the  city  thus  far  has  been  $1,693.40 

per  annum. 

The  reader  will  also  notice,  as  he  runs  his  eye  over  the  above  column 
of  figures,  that  there  has  been  a gradual  diminution  each  year  in  the 
cost  of  books,  though  the  population  of  the  city  has,  the  most  of  these 
years,  been  steadily  increasing  ; the  last  year  or  two,  increasing  to  a con- 
siderable extent.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  this  diminu- 
tion will  continue  any  longer  beyond  the  last  year,  with  the  present 
increase  of  population ; though  the  cost  for  the  pro  rata  pupil  may  dimin- 
ish possibly  a little  more  in  the  future. 

The  past  year,  the  average  whole  number  of  pupils  being  1,703,  and 
the  cost  of  school-books  $1,291.25,  gives  the  cost  per  pupil  seventy-five 
cents  and  a fraction  of  another  cent.  This  is,  perhaps,  about  one-quarter 
of  its  cost,  per  scholar,  to  that  before  the  books  were  furnished  by  the 
city.  This  is  a mere  estimate.  I have  no  means  at  present  of  knowing 
the  exact  cost,  to  the  parents  of  the  city,  of  school-books  when  they  were 
provided  at  their  own  expense.  I think,  however,  the  parents  who  in 
former  years  furnished  books  for  their  children  will  be  ready  to  allow 
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that  the  general  average  of  the  cost  of  books  was  not  less  than  three 
dollars  for  each  child  per  annum. 

It  is  ordered  by  the  School  Committee,  that,  in  all  cases  where  pupils 
destroy  or  intentionally  injure  the  school-books  loaned  them  by  the  city, 
their  parents  are  required  to  furnish  new  books  in  the  place  of  those 
destroyed  or  abused.  The  following  law,  passed  by  the  legislature  in 
1873,  makes  this  duty  plain  : — 

“ Section  1.  — When  a pupil  in  the  public  schools  of  any  town  shall  lose,  de- 
stroy, or  unnecessarily  injure,  any  school-book  or  school-appliance  furnished  such 
pupil  at  the  expense  of  said  town,  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  pupil  shall  be 
notified  of  the  fact;  and,  if  the  loss  or  damage  is  not  made  good  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  School  Committee  within  a reasonable  time,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  com- 
mittee to  report  the  case  to  the  assessors  of  such  town,  who  shall  include  in  the  next 
town-tax  of  the  delinquent  parent  or  guardian  the  value  of  the  book  or  appliance 
so  lost,  destroyed,  or  injured,  to  be  assessed  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  town-taxes. 

“ Sect.  2.  — School  committees  are  hereby  authorized  to  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  distribution  and  preservation  of  school-books  and  school- 
appliances  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  town  as  they  may  deem  proper,  provided 
the  same  shall  not  be  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  State.” 

The  purchase  of  the  school-books  is  ordered  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  The  discount  on  the  larger  portion  of  them  is  forty  per  cent. 
Some  of  the  books  used  in  the  high  school,  where  only  a few  are  used 
in  a year,  and  published  by  houses  of  whom  small  purchases  are  made, 
are  necessarily  bought  at  a less  discount,  — thirty-three  and  a third  per 
cent,  or  perhaps,  in  some  rare  cases,  twenty-five  per  cent  even.  The 
books  have  been  hitherto  kept,  at  the  order  of  the  School  Committee,  in 
the  bookstore  of  Mr.  John  O.  Shaw.  Mr.  Shaw  sends  for  the  books 
from  time  to  time  as  they  are  wanted,  at  the  order  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. He  receives  no  commission  for  sending  for,  receiving,  storing, 
and  delivering  to  teachers,  the  books.  He  simply  charges  the  actual 
cost  and  expenses.  The  only  profit  he  derives  for  his  trouble  is  the 
incidental  profit  on  the  sales  of  stationery  to  teachers  and  pupils,  the 
most  of  Avhich  he  probably  gets  from  the  books  being  kept  on  deposit  at 
bis  bookstore.  This  is  small  pay  enough ; though  perhaps  either  of  the 
other  booksellers  would  receive  the  books  on  deposit  on  similar  terms. 

The  City  Council  may  at  any  time  direct  the  School  Committee  to 
keep  the  books  on  deposit  in  some  room  in  the  City  Hall  building. 

The  advantages  of  furnishing  school-books  to  the  pupils  of  the  public 
schools  by  the  city  are  several : — 

1.  Its  economy.  The  books  are  purchased  at  a wholesale  rate,  at  a 
discount  from  the  usual  retail  trade  of  from  thirty-three  and  a third  to 
forty  per  cent.  Then  the  books  are  used  till  worn  out.  In  the  high 
school,  it  is  found  that  the  same  books  will  answer  for  three  classes 
usually.  In  the  lower  grades  of  schools,  of  course,  the  books  are  worn 
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out  sooner.  It  is  seen  above  that  the  average  cost  of  books  for  a year 
is  about  seventy-five  cents  per  pupil  for  the  whole  city.  This  is  a great 
saving  over  the  old  expenditure. 

2.  Convenience.  All  the  pupils  are  supplied  with  books  on  the  first 
day  of  the  term.  There  is  no  waiting  for  dilatory  parents  to  furnish 
books  for  their  children,  — sometimes  even  to  the  middle  of  the  term. 
The  teacher  has  books  furnished  on  the  first  day  of  school,  and  is  held 
responsible  for  them,  and  gives  out  books  to  the  pupils,  and  holds  them 
responsible.  Much  time  and  trouble  are  thus  saved. 

3.  Classification.  Pupils  are  more  easily  and  can  be  better  classified. 
The  pupil  is  examined,  his  qualification  considered  ; and  then  suitable 
books  are  given.  Formerly  parents  bought  larger  books  for  the  older 
children,  and  refused  to  buy  smaller  books  for  younger  ones  ; saying, 
“ Let  the  younger  children  read  with  the  older : if  they  are  not  qualified 
now,  they  will  soon  be.  I cannot  afford  to  buy  another  book,  when  this 
will  answer  in  so  short  a time.”  Thus  many  pupils  suffered  from  ill 
classification,  and  do  at  this  time  in  most  of  the  rural  schools  in  this 
State.  This  will  be  remedied,  in  a very  good  degree,  when  cities  and 
towns  furnish  school-books  for  all  the  pupils  at  the  public  expense. 

4.  Facility  for  exchange.  If  the  present  books  we  use  are  not  the 
best,  they  can  be  easily  exchanged,  and  new  ones  introduced,  with  less 
trouble,  and  at  less  expense. 

5.  Reference-books.  A larger  number  and  variety  of  reference-books 
may  be  furnished  to  the  teachers  at  a small  expense.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant item.  Every  teacher’s  desk  ought  to  be  furnished  with  a good 
dictionary,  a variety  of  the  best  books  on  the  different  branches  taught 
in  the  school,  as  well  as  treatises  on  the  best  methods  of  giving  instruc- 
tion. When  the  city  or  town  furnishes  school-books,  all  the  teachers’ 
desks  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  furnished  with  suitable  reference-books. 

6.  The  books  better  cared  for.  I have  found  that  one  of  the  first 
questions  asked  is,  “ Are  the  books  as  well  cared  for  when  owned  by 
the  city  as  when  furnished  by  individu  ds  ? ” And,  in  most  cases,  the 
impression  seems  to  be  that  they  would  not  be  likely  to  be.  From 
experience,  it  has  been  found  in  Bath  that  the  books  are,  as  a whole, 
quite  as  well  if  not  better  taken  care  of  now  than  in  former  years,  when 
parents  furnished  their  own  books.  Teachers  have  more  control  of  the 
books.  They  have  the  exclusive  control,  and  can  more  easily  prevent 
defacings,  pencil-marks,  &c.  Those  pupils  who  have  never  learned  to 
take  good  care  of  their  books  at  home  or  in  school  are  taught,  and,  if 
unwilling  to  learn,  are  compelled  to  do  so;  and  it  is  a matter  of  no  small 
consequence  to  the  habits  of  such  pupils  in  after-life  that  they  have  the 
opportunity  to  acquire  good  habits  in  this  respect  under  the  direction  of 
the  teacher. 

7.  Uniformity.  There  is  a general  demand  for  uniformity  of  text- 
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books  everywhere.  What  method  of  securing  town  uniformity  has  yet 
been  devised,  so  ready,  so  practical,  so  easy  to  accomplish,  as  to  have 
the  books  furnished  by  the  town  or  city  ? This  secures  uniformity  at 
once  ; for  the  books  are  purchased  and  placed  in  all  the  schools  by  the 
School  Committee  of  the  town. 

8.  The  propriety  of  furnishing  free  text-books.  Education  has  long 
been  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importance  in  a free  government  like 
that  of  our  own  country.  The  propriety  of  providing  schoolliouses  and 
instruction  has  been  generally  recognized ; but,  in  order  to  perfect 
the  means  of  acquiring  education,  every  needed  facility  must  be  pro- 
vided. The  school-books  must  be  as  free  as  the  instruction,  or  as  the 
schoolroom  or  apparatus.  All  the  means  of  instruction  ought  to  be  as 
free  as  the  air  we  breathe.  It  ought  not  to  be  possible  for  the  parent  to 
deprive  his  children  of  the  privileges  of  the  common  schools.  Is  the 
school  free  ? Are  the  text-books  free  ? What,  then,  hinders  the  poorest 
child  from  acquiring  a good  education  ? Nothing.  F urnishing  free 
text-books  removes  the  last  impediment.  Education  becomes  then  as 
free  as  air  and  water. 

The  above  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  free  text-books  in  our  pub- 
lic schools.  The  results  of  the  six  years’  trial  of  furnishing  books  free  to 
all  in  the  public  schools  are  most  satisfactory.  I am  confident  that 
nearly  if  not  quite  all  of  the  citizens  of  Bath  approve  of  the  plan  of 
furnishing  free  text-books,  and  wish  to  continue  the  system. 

More  attention  has  been  given  to  this  matter  the  past  year,  among 
educational  men  and  by  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time.  I have  received  within  one  year  many  letters  of  inquiry 
in  regard  to  the  workings  of  our  plan  of  furnishing  free  text-books,  our 
experience,  and  the  results  of  that  experience.  These  letters  have  come 
from  widely  distant  places  in  the  United  States.  They  all  indicate 
that  the  tendency  of  mind  of  the  friends  of  education  is  in  the  same 
direction ; viz.,  that  of  making  education  perfectly  free  to  all. 

S.  F.  Dike,  Superintendent. 

Seventh,  I have  alluded  to  your  school-buildings.  I de- 
tect failures  in  ventilation  in  some  of  the  rooms.  There 
seem  to  be  sufficient  top-openings,  but  no  openings  at  base 
of  rooms  to  insure  low  currents  of  fresh  warm  air  from  the 
furnaces.  The  furnaces  should  be  supplied  with  two  cold- 
air  draughts,  one  from  either  side  of  the  house,  so  as  to  insure 
a draught  into  the  house  from  the  windward  side,  and  not  a 
suction  out,  as  sometimes  occurs,  or,  what  is  equally  bad, 
no  draught.  The  best  style  of  ventilation,  however,  re- 
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quires  the  most  watchful  care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
The  pupils  have  generally  appeared  in  good  health.  I have 
failed  to  discover  any  cases  of  over-work.  I have  found  a 
few  who  are  doing  too  much  outside  reading  in  connection 
with  their  studies.  Attractive  story-books,  Sunday-school 
and  public  libraries,  hold  out  strong  inducements  to  our 
young  folks  to  gratify  a laudable  taste  for  reading  ; and 
parents  and  teachers  should  watch  individual  cases,  that 
this  be  not  carried  to  excess. 

With  thanks  for  your  generous  confidence,  and  earnestly 
trusting  that  all  our  efforts  may  tend  to  secure  the  highest 
quality  of  citizenship  in  the  youth  intrusted  to  our  joint 
charge, 

I am  your  obedient  servant, 

WARREN  JOHNSON,  Supt.  Public  Schools. 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Nov.  20,  1876. 
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High  School. 



Francis  A.  Waterhouse  . 
Ezra  W.  Sampson  . . . . 

Jolin  F.  Kent 

C.  Augusta  Gile  .... 
a.  Alice  Worcester  . . . 

Carrie  apear 

M.  Isabel  Hanson .... 

. 

Master. 

Sub-Master. 

Assistant. 

K 

272 

232.9 

220.5 

0 

207 

District  No.  1. 

719 

676.3 

614.3 

4 

34 

David  S.  Farnham  . . . 

• 

Master. 

Mason  School. 

Mary  L.  Searle 

O.  M.  Farnsworth  . . . 

Maria  F.  Wood 

Martha  S Allen  .... 
Isabel  C.  Patten  ) 

Isabel  Ward  i ' * ' 

Mary  A.  liockwood  . . . 
Ellena  II.  Thompson  . . 
Charlotte  McDaniels  . . 

Head  Assist. 
Assistant. 

a 

a 

t< 

9,  8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Prospect  School. 

Martha  L.  Perkins  . . . 
Mattie  M.  Miller  .... 
Annie  F.  Hills  ) 

Lilia  T.  Wilder  f * * * * 
Mary  P.  Guilford  ... 
M.  Ella  Hildreth .... 
Lizzie  W.  Everett .... 

*. 

Head  Assist. 
Assistant. 

«< 

9,  8 

7,  6 

5 

4,  3 

2 

1 

Oak  Hill  School. 

Mary  E.  Minter 

Principal. 

8,6,  5,3,1 

Hyde  School. 

Mary  J.  Fisher 

Lottie  E.  Stearns  .... 

Principal. 

Assistant. 

5,  4 

3,  2,  1 

District  No.  2. 

382 

300.3 

278.4 

6 

21 

Luther  E„Leland  .... 

Master. 

Hamilton  School. 

Ellen  M.  Leland  .... 

Anna  G.  Swain 

Lottie  P.  Harbach . . . 
Sarah  E.  Pratt 

Head  Assist. 
Assistant. 

9.  7 

6,  5 

4,  3 

2,  1 

Williams  School. 

Elizabeth  A.  Pinnock  . . 

Mary  F.  White 

Mary  Tenney  ) 

Angelia  A.  Smith  ) * * * 

, 

Head  Assist. 
Assistant.  * 

9,  8 

7 

6 
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Names  of  Teachers. 

Department. 

Class. 

Whole  No.  of 
Pupils  during 
the  Year. 

Average 

Whole  No. 

Average 

Attendance. 

No.  of  Pupils 
under  5. 

No.  of  Pupils 
over  15. 

Annette  E Clark 

Assistant. 

5,  4 

Lilia  H.  Shaw 

3,  2 

Ann  B.  Smith 

ti 

1 

District  No.  3. 

965 

762.5 

707.1 

25 

70 

Levi  F.  Warren 

Master. 

Pierce  School. 

Sarah  A.  Warren  . ... 

Head  Assist. 

9 

Aroline  B.  Meek 

Assistant. 

8 

Eliza  E.  Simmons 

44 

7 

Calista  S.  Wood 

44 

0 

Davis  School. 

Ella  G.  Bates 

Principal. 

5,4 

Nellie  J.  Butler 

Assistant. 

3 

Susan  E.  Copeland  .... 

“ 

2 

Sarah  E.  Foster 

1 

Franklin  School. 

Emma  J.  Thompson  . . . 

Principal. 

5,  4 

Susan  P.  Richmond  .... 

Assistant. 

3 

Martha  S.  Stacy 

«( 

2 

Clara  H.  Thompson .... 

1 

Adams  School. 

M.  Abby  Smith 

Principal. 

9,  8 

' 

V.  E.  Hapgood  ) 

Assistant. 

7 

Annie  F.  Hills  } 

Estelle  M.  Haynes 

<< 

4,3 

Lydia  A.  Briefly 

“ 

2,  1 

Claflin  School. 

Adelaide  Reed 

Principal. 

6 

LouLe  W.  Stearns  .... 

Assistant. 

5 

Mary  R.  Ware 

“ 

4,  3 

Lizzie  Fiint 

“ 

2,  1 

District  No.  4. 

856 

688 

618  6 

0 

22 

H.  Chapin  Sawin 

Master. 

Bigelow  School. 

Angenette  F.  Tinkham  ) 

Head  Assist. 

9 

Edward  W.  Cate  i * 

Eudora  Sanford 

Assistant. 

8 

Martha  M.  Bakemau  . . . 

44 

7 

Lucy  M.  Loring 

44 

6,  2d  Div. 

Esther  E.  Barry 

44 

6,1st  Div. 

Annie  E.  Abrahams  . . . 

1 & 

5 

Mary  H.  Dwyer 

4 

Underwood  School. 

Sarah  E.  Whittemore  . . . 

<< 

3 

Emma  M.  Cleary 

<< 

2 

Josephine  W.  Littlefield. 

44 

1 
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Lincoln  School. 
Alotta  C.  Wilmarth  . . 

Jackson  School. 

Alice  Pitts 

Lilia  T.  Wilder  . . . . 
H.  Augusta  Millard  . . 
Sarah  E.  Hayes  . . . . 
Ella  M.  Hotchkiss  . . . 
Jeanette  A.  Grant  . . 

Special  Teachers. 

William  S.  Tilden  . . . 
Emma  F.  Bowler  . . . 


Department. 

Class. 

Assistant. 

2,1 

Principal. 

6 

Assistant. 

5 

“ 

4 

<< 

3 

2 
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| Writing  and 
( Drawing. 

1 

O t 35 
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SALARIES  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  TEAR  1875-76. 

Superintendent $3,000 

Master  of  the  High  School 3,000 

Sub-Master  “ “ 2,000 

Assistants  at  “ “ 1,200 

Grammar  Masters 2,200 

Head  Assistants 800 

First  “ 700 

Principal  Teacher  at  Hyde,  Davis,  Franklin,  Jackson,  and  Claflin 

Schools 800 

Assistants,  maximum 650 

“ minimum 550 

Principal  of  Oak  Hill  School 1,000 

Teacher  of  Music 2,500 

“ Drawing  and  Writing 2,000 


SALARIES  FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  1876-77. 

Superintendent 

Master  of  the  High  School  . . 

Sub-Master  “ “ 

Assistants  “ “ 

Masters  of  Grammar  School 

Head  Assistants  “ “ 

All  others,  first  year 

“ “ second  year 

“ “ third  year  (maximum) 

Teacher  of  Oak  Hill  School  . 

Teacher  of  Music 

Teacher  of  Drawing  and  Writing 


$2,700 
2,700 
1,850 
f 1,200 
| 1,100 
2,000 
750 
500 
550 
600 
900 
1,500 
1,200 
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SCHOOL  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  1876. 


General  Appropriation  for  Support  of  Schools $78,000.00 

Balance  unexpended  Dec.  31,  1875  1,751.19 

Received  from  Dog  Tax 975.17 

Tuition  of  Non-resident  Pupils 254.50 


Amount  paid  to  Superintendent  and  Teachers  to  Dec.  30,  1876  . $65,957.17 

Amount  paid  to  Janitors 3,463.70 

Amount  paid  for  Fuel 5,213.86 


Balance  unexpended  Dec.  30,  1876 

Appropriation  for  Industrial  Drawing $700.00 

Balance  unexpended  Dec.  31,  1875  605.55 


Amount  expended  to  Dec.  30,  1876 $1,168.96 

Amount  transferred  to  School  Incidentals 115.53 


Balance  unexpended  Dec.  30,  1876  

Appropriation  for  School  Incidentals $9,000.00 


Amount  received  from  Sale  of  Books 204.50 

Amount  transferred  from  Industrial  Drawing 115.53 

Amount  transferred  from  Appropriation  for  Conveyance  of 

Pupils  to  the  High  School  100.00 


Amount  expended  to  Dec.  30,  1876 

Appropriation  for  Conveyance  of  Pupils  to  the  High  School . . $800  00 

Balance  unexpended  Dec.  31,  1875  200.00 


Amount  expended  to  Dec.  30,  1876 $900.00 

Amount  transferred  to  School  Incidentals  100.00 


Appropriation  for  Evening  Schools $400.00 

Amount  expended  to  Dec.  30,  1876 409.92 


Amount  expended  in  Excess  of  Appropriation 

Net  Balance  unexpended  Dec.  30,  1876 

RECAPITULATION. 

Expenditure  for  the  Support  of  Schools 

Expenditure  for  School  Incidentals 

Expenditure  for  Conveyance  of  Pupils  to  the  High  School 

Total  Expenditure  for  1876  

Expenditure  for  1875,  not  including  the  Cost  of  Enlarging  the  High-School 
House 

Reduction  in  1876 


$80,980.86 


74.634.73 

$6,346.13 


$1,305.55 


1,284.49 

$21.06 


$9,420  03 
9,420.03 


$1,000.00 


1,000.00 


$9  92 


$6,357.27 

$76,213.61 

9,420.03 

900.00 

$86,533  64 

96,649.23 

$10,115.59 


ISAAC  HAGAR,  Secretary . 


RULES  OF  THE  SGHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


EULES  or  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Section  1.  The  Mayor  of  the  City,  who  is  ex-officio  chair- 
man of  the  School  Committee,  shall  preside  at  all  meetings, 
if  present. 

Sect.  2.  At  the  annual  meeting  for  organization  (Chap. 
VIIL,  Sect.  1),  the  Board  shall  elect  by  ballot  a Chairman  to 
preside  when  the  Mayor  is  absent,  and  a Secretary ; each  to 
serve  for  the  term  of  one  year.  In  case  of  a vacancy  in 
either  office,  the  Board  shall  by  ballot  elect  an  officer  to  fill 
the  vacancy  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  In  case  the 
Mayor  and  the  elected  Chairman  are  both  absent  from  any 
meeting,  the  senior  member  present  shall  call  the  meeting  to 
order,  and  a Chairman  pro  tem . shall  be  elected  by  ballot.  In 
case  the  Secretary  is  absent,  a Secretary  pro  tem . shall  be 
elected  by  ballot. 

Sect.  3.  At  the  annual  meeting  for  organization,  the 
Mayor  shall  appoint,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board, 
standing  committees  of  three  members  each,  on  Rules  and 
Regulations,  on  Accounts  and  Printing,  on  Schoolhouses, 
on  Salaries,  on  Text-Books,  on  Music,  on  Drawing  and 
Writing,  on  Industrial  Drawing,  on  Evening  Schools;  a 
standing  committee  on  the  High  School,  consisting  of  the 
Mayor,  and  one  member  from  each  Ward,  the  elected  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  being  always  a member ; and  a standing 
District  Committee  of  not  more  than  five  nor  less  than  three 
members  for  each  School  District,  as  follows  : — 
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Newton  Centre  District , comprising  the  schools  in  the  Ma- 
son and  Oak  Hill  Schoolhouses. 

Upper  Falls  District , comprising  the  schools  in  the  Pros- 
pect and  Hyde  Schoolhouses. 

Lower  Falls  District,  comprising  the  schools  in  the  Hamil- 
ton and  Williams  Schoolhouses. 

West  Newton  District , comprising  the  schools  in  the  Pierce, 
Davis,  and  Franklin  Schoolhouses. 

Newtonville  District,  comprising  the  schools  in  the  Adams, 
Claflin,  and  Jackson  Schoolhouses. 

Newton  District,  comprising  the  schools  in  the  Bigelow, 
Underwood,  and  Lincoln  Schoolhouses. 

Sect.  4.  The  member  first  named  on  any  committee 
shall  be  the  Chairman  of  it ; but  this  rule  shall  not  apply 
to  the  Committee  on  the  High  School  or  to  the  District  Com- 
mittees. Every  standing  committee  shall  choose  a Secretary, 
who  shall  keep  a faithful  record  of  its  proceedings,  which 
shall  be  presented  to  the  Board  whenever  called  for. 

Sect.  5.  The  elected  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  High  School.  He  shall 
call  a meeting  of  the  Committee  within  ten  days  of  its  ap- 
pointment ; and  at  this  meeting  a Secretary  of  the  Commit- 
tee shall  be  chosen,  and  sub-committees  on  the  several 
departments  of  the  High  School  shall  be  designated  in  such 
manner  as  the  Committee  may  think  best.  The  Secretary 
shall  immediately  furnish  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  with  a 
written  statement  of  the  complete  organization. 

Sect.  6.  The  first-named  member  of  each  District  Com- 
mittee shall  call  a meeting  of  the  Committee  for  organization 
within  ten  days  of  its  appointment.  Each  District  Commit- 
tee shall  choose  its  own  Chairman  and  Secretary.  The  Sec- 
retary of  each  District  Committee  shall  at  once  notify  the 
Secretary  of  the  Board  in  writing,  of  the  particulars  of  its 
organization. 

Sect.  7.  The  appointed  Chairman  of  each  of  the  other 
standing  committees  shall  call  a meeting  of  his  Committee 
within  ten  days  of  its  appointment,  to  complete  its  organiza- 
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tion.  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  the  completion  of  the  organization. 


CHAPTER  II. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN. 

Section  1.  The  Mayor  when  present,  or  in  his  absence  the 
elected  Chairman  if  present,  shall  call  the  meetings  to  order, 
preside  over  the  deliberations,  and  see  to  it  that  all  the  pro- 
ceedings are  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee when  they  are  applicable,  and  otherwise  in  accordance 
with  parliamentary  usage.  He  shall  appoint,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board,  all  committees  whose  appointment  is 
not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Sect.  2.  The  duties  ofNa  Chai  rman  pro  tem.  (vide  Chap.  I., 
Sect.  2)  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  permanent  Chairman. 


CPIAPTER  III. 

DUTIES  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

Section  1.  The  Secretary  shall,  under  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations,  keep  a correct  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Board,  noting  the  names  of  the 
members  present  at  each  meeting ; and  shall  have  his  book 
of  records  at  the  meetings.  He  shall  notify  members  of  all 
regular  and  special  meetings.  He  shall  notify  the  first-named 
member  of  each  committee  of  his  appointment,  giving  a list 
of  the  remaining  members,  and  a copy  of  all  papers  referred 
to  the  committee.  In  the  case  of  a special  committee,  he 
shall  furnish  a copy  of  the  order  authorizing  it.  He  shall 
transmit  to  the  City  Council  all  papers  referred  to  it  by  the 
Board  ; and,  in  case  of  a conference  with  the  City  Council  or 
any  of  its  committees,  shall  notify  committees  or  members  of 
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the  Board  of  the  time  and  place  of  joint  meeting.  He  shall 
notify  teachers  of  their  election. 

Sect.  2.  He  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Regulations,  receive  and  preserve  all  written  re- 
ports made  to  the  Board,  — whether  the  same  be  made  by 
members  or  committees  of  the  Board,  or  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  or  teachers  of  the  schools,  — and  all  other 
papers  that  may  become  the  property  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee. He  shall  also  keep  on  file  copies  of  all  printed  docu- 
ments. He  shall  keep  all  the  papers  herein  designated,  in 
orderly  files,  at  the  room  of  the  School  Committee,  so  that 
they  may  be  conveniently  found  and  consulted.  He  shall 
keep,  at  the  room  of  the  School  Committee,  a set  of  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  School  Board,  and  a set  of  the  Annual 
Town  and  City  Reports,  together  with  the  reports  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  and  the  reports  of  the  school 
boards  of  other  towns  and  cities  which  may  be  obtained  by 
exchange  or  otherwise.  He  shall  also  keep,  at  the  room  of 
the  School  Committee,  a copy  of  every  text-book  authorized 
to  be  used  in  the  schools. 

Sect.  3.  He  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Accounts,  act  as  the  distributing  agent  of  all  duly  author- 
ized books,  stationery,  and  supplies  for  the  schools.  He  shall 
keep  an  accurate  account  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements 
in  this  capacity  ; and  he  shall  furnish  a monthly  statement  of 
the  same  to  the  Committee  on  Accounts,  to  be  included  as 
a separate  item  in  their  report  to  the  Board  at  each  regular 
meeting.  He  shall  prepare  the  regular  pay-rolls,  and  perform 
such  other  services  for  the  Committee  on  Accounts  as  they 
may  require  of  him. 

Sect.  4.  He  shall  prepare  the  school  statistics  for  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board,  and  perform  such  other  clerical 
duty  as  may  be  required  by  it. 

Sect.  5.  He  shall  have  his  office  at  the  room  of  the  School 
Committee,  in  the  High  School  Building,  and  shall  appoint, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  certain  fixed  and  regular 
times  when  he  may  be  found  there  for  the  transaction  of 
business. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DUTIES  OF  COMMITTEES. 

Section  1.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations  shall 
take  into  careful  consideration  every  proposition  to  repeal  or 
to  amend  any  rule  or  regulation,  or  to  establish  any  new  rule 
or  regulation,  that  may  be  referred  to  them  by  the  Board, 
and  shall  report  in  writing  their  reasons  for  or  against  the 
proposed  alteration  ; and  no  such  proposition  shall  be  acted 
upon  by  the  Board  until  after  it  has  been  referred  to  this  or 
some  other  committee,  and  reported  upon. 

Sect.  2.  The  Committee  on  Accounts  and  Printing  shall 
consider  and  report  upon  every  proposition  requiring  the 
expenditure  of  mone}r,  except  for  salaries,  before  it  is  finally 
acted  upon  by  the  Board.  All  the  books,  stationery,  and 
supplies,  authorized  by  the  Board  for  the  use  of  the  schools 
or  the  Committee,  shall  be  purchased  by  them,  or  under  their 
direction.  They  shall  have  the  care  and  management  of  all 
property  belonging  to  the  City  which  is  held  by  the  School 
Committee,  and  not  otherwise  provided  for.  They  shall 
employ  janitors  for  the  schoolhouses,.  define  their  duties  and 
fix  their  compensation,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board. 
They  shall  audit,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Board, 
all  pay-rolls  and  bills  for  ordinary  repairs  and  supplies, 
and  present  the  same  to  the  Board  for  its  approval,  monthly. 
When  approved,  they  shall  make  requisition  for  their  pay- 
ment. Bills  which  they  cannot  approve  they  shall  report 
to  the  Board,  with  a written  statement  of  their  reasons 
for  not  approving  them.  They  shall  prepare,  and  submit 
to  the  Board,  in  print,  on  or  before  the  fourth  Wednesday 
in  January,  annually,  an  estimate  in  detail  of  the  expenses 
of  the  schools  for  the  financial  year.  They  shall  keep  an 
accurate  account  of  all  expenditures  by  the  Board,  and 
prepare  the  Financial  Exhibit  for  the  Annual  Report.  The 
Committee  shall . have  charge  also  of  all  printing  author- 
ized by  the  Board.  They  shall  designate  where  the  printing 
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for  the  Board  shall  be  done,  and  shall  refuse  to  pass  bills 
for  printing  not  authorized.  The  Committee  shall  be  assist- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  acting  as  clerk.  They  shall 
make  an  annual  report,  in  writing,  at  the  December  meeting. 

Sect.  3.  The  Committee  on  Schoolhouses  shall  consider 
all  applications  for  the  erection,  alteration,  or  extensive 
repairs  of  schoolhouses,  and  report  thereon  in  writing  to 
the  Board.  They  shall  also  have  a general  supervision  of 
the  warming  and  ventilation  of  the  several  schoolhouses. 

Sect.  4.  The  Committee  on  Salaries  shall  consider  all 
propositions  to  change  the  established  salaries  of  teachers,  or 
to  pay  for  extra  services  in  teaching,  and  shall  report  upon 
them  in  writing,  before  they  are  acted  upon  by  the  Board. 

Sect.  5.  The  Committee  on  Text-Books  shall  carefully 
consider  every  proposition  to  change  any  text-book  or  text- 
books, or  to  make  any  addition  to  the  text-books  prescribed 
for  the  schools  ; and  report  thereon  to  the  Board,  in  writing, 
stating  the  vote  in  Committee.  No  new  text-book  shall  be 
introduced  into  any  school,  unless  it  has  been  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Text-Books,  and  approved  by  the 
Board,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  State  (Chap. 
XLVII.,  Acts  1876).  New  text-books  shall  be  introduced 
only  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 

Sect.  6.  The  Committee  on  Music  shall  supervise  the  in- 
struction in  music  in  all  the  schools  by  the  regular  and  special 
teachers.  They  shall  nominate,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the 
Board,  the  special  teacher  of  music  ; and  shall  recommend  to 
the  Committee  on  Text-Books  the  books,  charts,  &c.,  that  are 
desirable.  They  shall  aim  to  promote  the  proficiency  of  the 
pupils  of  every  grade  in  reading  music  and  in  singing  ; and 
they  shall  report  to  the  Board  in  writing,  at  the  April  and 
November  meetings,  concerning  the  condition  of  this  study. 

Sect.  7.  The  Committee  on  Drawing  and  Writing  shall 
supervise  the  instruction  in  these  branches  in  all  the  schools 
by  the  regular  and  special  teachers.  They  shall  nominate, 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Board,  the  special  teachers  of 
drawing  and  writing ; shall  recommend  to  the  Committee  on 
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Text-Books  the  books,  models,  &c.,  that  are  desirable  for  use 
in  the  schools ; shall  examine  the  pupils  of  all  the  schools  in 
these  branches;  and  report  to  the  Board  in  writing,  at  the 
April  and  November  meetings,  the  condition  of  these  studies. 

Sect.  8.  The  Committee  on  the  High  School  shall  have 
the  immediate  charge  of  that  school  in  all  its  departments, 
and  arrange  the  studies  and  classify  the  pupils  in  such  a 
manner  as  they  shall  think  best.  Meetings  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  called  at  not  less  than  twenty-four  hours’  notice  ; and 
the  proceedings  of  the  same  shall  be  recorded.  Four  members 

0 of  the  Committee  shall  constitute  a quorum.  The  Sub-Com- 
mittees ( vide  Chap.  I.,  Sect.  5)  shall  examine  the  classes 
assigned  to  their  special  charge  at  least  twice  during  each 
school  term,  and  report  to  the  Chairman ; who  shall  report  in 
writing,  on  the  condition  of  the  school  in  its  several  depart- 
ments, at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Board  in  February  and 
September.  All  matters  of  importance  or  disagreement,  aris- 

I ing  in  either  of  the  departments,  shall  be  immediately  reported 
by  the  Sub-Committee  to  the  whole  Committee  for  considera- 
* tion  and  action.  This  Committee  shall  see  that  pupils  are 
admitted  to  the  High  School  under  such  regulations  as 
are  established  by  the  Board,  and  not  otherwise.  They  shall 
s sustain  the  Principal  in  a strict  enforcement  of  the  regulations, 
especially  those  regarding  promotions,  to  the  end  that  the 
standard  of  scholarship  shall  not  be  lowered,  nor  the  discipline 
relaxed.  The  Committee  shall  nominate  all  teachers  for  the 
High  School  for  appointment  by  the  Board,  and  may  tempo- 
rarily fill  vacancies  until  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the 

1 Board. 

Sect.  9.  The  District  Committees  shall  have  charge  of 
the  schools  in  their  respective  districts,  and  shall  perform  the 
i same  duties,  and  exercise  the  same  authority  over  the 
classes,  instruction,  and  discipline  of  these  schools,  that 
the  Committee  on  the  High  School  exercises  in  respect  of 
that  school.  Each  District  Committee  immediately  after  its 
organization  shall  designate  a sufficient  number  of  Sub- 
; Committees,  among  whom  the  work  of  visiting  schools 
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shall  be  fairly  allotted  in  such  manner  as  to  provide  that 
every  school  shall  receive  proper  attention,  and  each  teacher 
shall  know  to  what  members  of  the  Committee  he  may  apply 
for  counsel  and  direction.  All  questions  of  importance  or 
disagreement  shall  be  referred  to  the  District  Committee  for 
consideration  and  action.  The  District  Committees  shall 
nominate  all  teachers  for  appointment  by  the  Board,  and 
temporarily  fill  vacancies  until  the  next  regular  meeting  of 
the  Board.  Meetings  of  any  District  Committee  may  be 
called  by  its  Chairman,  on  not  less  than  twenty-four  hours’ 
notice ; and  a record  shall  be  kept  of  all  proceedings.  In 
order  to  the  decision  of  any  question,  a majority  of  the  Dis- 
trict Committee  must  have  voted  one  way ; but  a minority 
shall  always  have  the  right  to  bring  any  matter  of  district 
business  before  the  whole  Board  for  consideration  and  action. 
At  the  regular  meeting  in  September,  the  District  Committees 
shall  submit  to  the  Board  written  reports  of  the  condition  of 
the  schools  in  their  several  districts. 

Sect.  10.  The  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  shall  main- 
tain, in  any  district  where  the  Board  may  authorize  it,  an 
evening  school  for  instruction  in  the  elementary  English 
branches,  for  those  who  cannot  attend  the  day  schools.  This 
committee  shall  have  control  of  the  instruction  and  discipline 
of  all  such  schools,  and  shall  nominate  the  teachers  of  them 
for  appointment  by  the  Board.  The  Committee  shall  make  a 
report,  in  writing,  of  the  schools  under  their  charge,  at  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  Board  next  succeeding  the  closing  of 
the  evening  schools  for  the  year. 

Sect.  11.  The  Committee  on  Industrial  Drawing  shall 
maintain,  in  any  district  where  the  Board  may  authorize  it, 
an  evening  school  for  instruction  in  industrial  drawing,  of  all 
who  may  attend.  This  committee  shall  have  control  of  the 
instruction  and  discipline  of  all  such  schools,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  authorizing  them,  and  to  the  regu- 
lations established  by  the  Board  ; and  shall  nominate  the 
teachers  of  them  for  appointment  by  the  Board.  The  com- 
mittee shall  make  a report,  in  writing,  of  the  schools  under 
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their  charge,  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  next  suc- 
ceeding the  closing  of  them  for  the  year. 

Sect.  12.  In  addition  to  the  reports  required  by  the  rules, 
any  of  the  standing  committees  may  make  a special  report  at 
any  regular  meeting  ; but  such  report,  if  it  calls  for  action 
by  the  Board,  shall  be  in  writing. 

CHAPTER  Y. 

THE  SUPERINTENDENT.  — HIS  ELECTION  AND  DUTIES. 

Section  1.  At  the  regular  meeting  in  June  of  each  year, 
the  Board  shall  decide  whether  they  will  employ  a Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  during  the  ensuing  school  year.  If  the 
decision  be  to  employ  a Superintendent,  the  Board  shall  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  an  election,  which  shall  be  by  ballot.  In 
case  there  is  no  choice  at  the  June  meeting,  or  in  case  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  during  the  year,  there  shall  be  no  elec- 
tion of  Superintendent  at  any  meeting,  except  by  special 
assignment,  of  which  all  the  members  shall  be  notified.  The 
Superintendent’s  salary  shall  be  fixed  at  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion, and  shall  remain  unchanged  during  the  year  for  which 
he  is  elected.  He  may  be  removed  from  office  at  any  time 
by  vote  of  the  Board  for  cause,  provided  that  no  final  action 
in  such  cases  shall  be  had,  except  by  special  assignment,  of 
which  all  the  members  shall  be  notified  ; and  his  salary  shall 
cease  at  the  removal. 

Sect.  2.  The  Superintendent  shall  act  as  the  executive 
officer  of  the  Board,  and  shall  take  care,  that,  in  the  practical 
operation  of  the  school  system,  the  measures  sanctioned  by 
the  Board  are  faithfully  carried  into  effect.  In  all  matters 
where  his  duties  are  not  definitely  prescribed,  he  will  exer- 
cise his  discretion,  subject  to  his  responsibility  to  the  Board. 

Sect.  3.  He  shall,  while  in  the  service  of  the  School 
Committee,  make  the  theoiy  and  practice  of  public  school 
education  his  constant  study,  and  shall  from  time  to  time 
recommend  to  the  Board  such  improvements  of  the  system 
as  shall  seem  to  him  wise  and  practicable. 
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Sect.  4.  He  shall  diligently  supervise  all  the  public 
schools,  having  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  instruction  and 
discipline.  He  shall  keep  himself  accurately  informed  of  the 
condition  of  each  school,  not  only  by  written  examinations, 
but  by  thorough  personal  inspection  of  each  school  as  often 
as  four  times  a year,  and  oftener  if  necessary.  He  shall  pro- 
mote harmony  of  spirit  and  work  through  all  grades  of  the 
system,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  children  in  all  parts  of  the 
city  are  entitled  to  equal  advantages  of  education.  It  shall 
be  his  duty  to  report  to  the  proper  District  Committee  any 
marked  disqualification  or  unfaithfulness  of  any  teacher  that 
is  not  promptly  corrected  upon  his  suggestion  of  the  need. 

Sect.  5.  He  shall  appoint  regular  meetings  with  the 
teachers  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them  in  his  plans  of 
work  and  their  duties,  and  for  mutual  consultation  concern- 
ing the  prosperity  of  the  schools.  Unless  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  Board,  he  shall  appoint  separate  meetings  of  the 
teachers  of  the  several  grades,  as  follows  : — 

For  the  masters,  once  in  every  month  of  the  school  year. 

For  the  teachers  of  the  ninth  and  eighth  classes,  once  in 
every  two  months. 

For  the  teachers  of  the  seventh  and  sixth  classes,  once  in 
every  two  months. 

For  the  teachers  of  the  fifth  and  fourth  classes,  once  in 
'every  two  months. 

For  the  teachers  of  the  third,  second,  and  first  classes,  once 
in  every  two  months. 

He  may  appoint  meetings  of  all  the  teachers  of  a district, 
or  of  the  city,  whenever  necessary.  The  times  of  regular 
meetings  shall  be  fixed  at  the  beginning  of  each  term. 

Sect.  6.  He  shall  provide  for  a quarterly  written  examina- 
tion of  the  pupils  of  all  the  schools  except  the  High  School. 
These  examinations  shall  be  upon  the  studies  of  the  previous 
quarter  ; except  that  the  examination  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year  shall  be  upon  the  studies  of  the  year.  In  preparing  for 
and  making  these  examinations,  he  shall  have  the  assistance 
of  the  masters  and  teachers  as  lie  may  require  it. 
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Sect.  7.  He  shall  receive  and  classify  the  monthly  reports 
of  the  masters  or  principals  of  the  several  schools,  keep 
them  in  orderly  files  for  preservation,  and  present  them  when 
called  for  by  the  Board  at  any  meeting.  At  the  beginning 
of  each  term,  he  shall  receive  and  classify  the  order  of  exer- 
cises of  each  school. 

Sect.  8.  He  shall  attend  all  meetings  of  the  Board,  and 
when  requested  by  any  member,  or  by  the  presiding  officer, 
| may  communicate  information,  or  express  his  opinion,  on  any 
| matter  before  the  Board ; but  he  shall  not  be  present  when 
the  election  of  Superintendent  is  under  consideration. 

Sect.  9.  He  shall  communicate  to  the  several  committees 
of  the  Board  whatever  facts  relating  to  the  specific  matters 
in  their  charge  he  may  think  deserving  attention  ; especially 
with  regard  to  text-books,  the  condition  of  the  schoolhouses 
! and  furniture,  the  delinquencies  of  teachers,  and  the  health 
and  convenience  of  teachers  and  pupils.  Such  communica- 
! tions  shall  be  in  writing,  when  it  is  requested. 

Sect.  10.  He  shall  make  to  the  Board,  at  the  regular  meet- 
j ings  in  September,  December,  March,  and  June  of  each 
! year,  a report  in  writing,  containing  a statement  of  his  work 
[ of  school  visitation,  a list  of  changes  of  teachers  since  the 
last  report,  an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  with 
special  reference  to  the  work  assigned,  and  such  suggestions 
for  their  improvement  as  may  seem  to  him  pertinent.  At 
the  October  meeting,  he  shall  present  his  annual  report, 
reviewing  the  work  of  the  schools  during  the  last  school 
| year. 

Sect.  11.  He  shall  keep,  in  a book  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose, a list  of  applicants  for  positions  as  teachers  in  the  New- 
ton schools,  and  of  desirable  teachers  concerning  whom  he 
1 has  trustworthy  information.  This  record  shall  specify,  in 
| respect  of  each  teacher,  by  whom  he  or  she  is  recommended, 

I where  educated,  extent  of  experience,  quality  of  testimo- 
I nials,  and  whatever  other  facts  of  information  or  personal 
I knowledge  may  help  to  the  formation  of  a reasonable  judg- 
| ment  of  the  candidate’s  merit.  This  record  shall  at  all 
I times  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  members  of  the  Board. 
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Sect.  12.  He  shall  have  his  office  at  the  School  Committee 
room,  in  the  High  School  building,  where  he  may  be  found 
for  the  transaction  of  business  at  appointed  hours,  including 
one  whole  afternoon  of  each  week  during  school  terms.  He 
shall  take  care  that  the  Committee  and  teachers  are  properly 
notified  of  his  office-hours.  In  case  of  his  sickness  or  en- 
forced absence,  he  shall  notify  the  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  and  make  such  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  his 
business  as  meet  that  officer’s  approval. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ELECTION  AND  COMPENSATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Section  1.  At  the  regular  meeting  in  June  of  each  year, 
there  shall  be  an  election  of  teachers  of  the  several  schools 
for  the  next  school  year,  unless  some  shorter  period  is  speci- 
fied. A ballot  shall  be  taken  at  the  request  of  any  member  : 
otherwise  the  elections  shall  be  viva  voce.  Vacancies  in  the 
corps  of  teachers  may  be  filled  by  election  at  any  time  ; but 
the  term  of  all  elections  shall  end  with  the  school  year,  unless 
a shorter  term  is  specified. 

Sect.  2.  Teachers’  salaries  shall  be  established  at  the  time 
of  their  election,  and  shall  not  be  increased  or  diminished 
during  the  term  for  which  the  teachers  are  elected,  except  as 
provided  in  Sections  5 and  6.  They  shall  be  paid  in  ten 
equal  instalments,  as  the  proper  disbursing  officers  of  the  city 
may  arrange  ; provided , that  no  teacher  shall  be  held  to  have 
earned  any  part  of  the  year’s  salary  before  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year ; and  provided , that  no  teacher  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  last  instalment  of  the  year’s  salary  until  he 
shall  have  accurately  filled  up  the  blanks  of  the  register  as 
required  by  law,  and  committed  the  same  to  the  custody  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  School  Committee. 

Sect.  8.  All  nominations  of  teachers  for  election,  except 
teachers  in  the  High  School,  special  teachers,  and  teachers  of 
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the  evening  schools,  shall  be  made  by  the  District  Committee 
having  charge  of  the  schools  for  which  the  teachers  are  pro- 
posed. Teachers  for  the  High  School  and  the  evening 
schools  shall  be  nominated  by  the  committees  on  these 
schools ; and  special  teachers  shall  be  nominated  by  the  com- 
mittees on  special  studies.  ( Vide  Chap.  IV.,  Sects.  6-11.) 
In  the  case  of  new  teachers  for  the  graded  schools,  the  nomi- 
nation shall  be  for  a probationary  appointment  for  three 
months,  unless  the  Board  specially  suspends  this  rule.  At 
the  end  of  three  months,  if  the  trial  proves  satisfactory,  the 
Board  may  proceed  to  an  election  for  the  balance  of  the 
school  year. 

Sect.  4.  Certificates  of  election,  duly  signed  by  the  Chair- 
man and  Secretary  of  the  Board,  stating  the  position  to  which 
elected,  and  the  established  salary,  shall  be  forwarded,  to- 
gether with  a copy  of  this  chapter  of  the  Rules,  to  each 
teacher  elected,  as  soon  as  may  be,  and  an  acceptance  in 
writing  shall  be  required.  If  no  acceptance  is  received  within 
four  weeks,  the  Board  may  declare  the  position  vacant. 

Sect.  5.  Teachers  may  be  peremptorily  dismissed,  for 
cause,  at  any  time  by  a vote  of  a majority  of  the  whole 
Board  ; but  in  all  ordinary  cases  it  shall  be  considered  that 
a teacher  is  entitled  to  four  weeks’  notice  of  an  intention  to 
dismiss  ; and  in  case  of  dismissal,  the  teacher’s  salary  shall 
cease  when  discharged. 

Sect.  6.  Any  teacher  wishing  to  resign  before  the  close  of 
the  term  for  which  such  teacher  was  elected  shall  give  to 
the  District  Committee  four  weeks’  notice  of  an  intention  to 
resign ; or,  failing  to  do  so,  shall  forfeit  all  salary  for  the 
last  month  of  service,  except  by  a vote  of  the  Committee. 
In  any  case  of  resignation,  the  teacher’s  salary  shall  cease  at 
the  date  he  leaves  the  school. 

Sect.  7.  Until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Board,  the  salaries 
of  teachers  shall  be  established  in  conformity  to  the  following 
scheme  : — 
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Master  of  the  High  School $2,700 

Sub-master  “ 1,850 

Assistants  “ “ 1,100 

Masters  of  Grammar  Schools 2,000 

Head  Assistants  “ “ 750 

All  others,  first  year 500 

“ “ second  year 550 

“ “ third  year  (maximum)  .....  600 

Teacher  of  Oak  Hill  School  .....  900 

Teacher  of  Music 1,500 

Teacher  of  Drawing  and  Writing  . ....  1,200 


No  exceptions  shall  be  made  to  this  rule  but  by  vote  of  a 
majority  of  all  the  members  of  the  Committee,  after  a report 
in  each  case  from  the  Committee  on  Salaries. 

Sect.  8.  Substitutes  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  75  per 
cent  of  the  salary  of  the  teacher  in  whose  place  they  serve, 
the  balance  to  go  to  the  regular  teacher ; provided , that,  if 
the  absence  of  the  regular  teacher  shall  exceed  four  weeks,  he 
shall  not  continue  to  receive  pay  except  by  vote  of  the  Board. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS  AND  REPORTS. 

Section  1.  The  Committee  on  the  High  School  and  each 
District  Committee  shall,  during  the  month  of  June,  make  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  schools  under  their  charge,  and 
shall  make  a written  report  to  the  Board  of  the  condition  of 
the  several  schools,  with  such  suggestions  as  may  seem  good 
to  them,  at  the  regular  meeting  in  September. 

Sect.  2.  At  the  regular  meeting  in  September,  the  Chair- 
man shall  appoint  a special  committee  of  five  members,  of 
whom  the  elected  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be  one,  to 
rprepare  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  for  publication. 

Sect.  8.  The  Annual  Report  shall  present  in  as  clear  and 
just  a manner  as  practicable,  by  statistics  and  otherwise,  a 
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statement  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  school  system  of 
the  city,  its  defects  as  well  as  its  merits,  its  failures  as  well 
as  its  successes  ; and  shall  contain  such  recommendations  of 
changes  as  it  may  seem  wise  to  call  public  attention  to.  All 
reports  on  the  files  of  the  Board,  whether  regular  or  special, 
may  be  used  at  discretion  in  the  preparation  of  the  Annual 
Report ; but  no  report  shall  be  used  which  has  not  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Board,  and  accepted  at  or  before  the  regular 
meeting  in  November. 

Sect.  4.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  superintendent  shall 
be  presented  to  the  Board  at  the  October  meeting,  and  if 
accepted  may  be  published  with  the  annual  report  of  the 
School  Committee.  The  Superintendent  may  add,  in  the 
form  of  an  appendix  to  his  annual  report,  such  extracts  from 
his  December  quarterly  report  as  may  serve  to  make  the  in- 
formation concerning  the  schools  complete  to  the  latest  prac- 
ticable date. 

Sect.  5.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Ac- 
counts shall  be  published  with  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board. 

Sect.  6.  The  Annual  Report  as  prepared  by  the  Special 
Committee  shall  be  presented  to  the  Board  at  the  December 
meeting.  If  adopted,  it  shall  be  printed  with  the  accom- 
panying documents  before  the  last  day  of  January  following, 
for  distribution  to  the  citizens  in  the  manner  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  City  Auditor’s  report. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

MEETINGS. 

Section  1.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  for  organ- 
ization shall  be  held  on  the  Wednesday  following  the  first 
Monday  of  January,  at  7.30  p.m. 

Sect.  2.  Regular  monthly  meetings  of  the  Board  shall  be 
held  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  in  each  month  except  in  July, 
at  such  hour  as  the  Board  may  fix. 
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Sect.  3.  Special  meetings  may,  and  at  the  request  in  writ- 
ing of  three  members  shall,  be  called  by  the  Chairman  ex 
officio,  or  in  his  absence  by  the  elected  Chairman,  or  in  the 
absence  of  both  by  the  Secretary,  by  giving  three  days’  notice 
in  writing  to  all  the  members ; provided  that  nothing  shall  be 
acted  upon  at  such  special  meeting,  of  which  the  subject-mat- 
ter is  not  mentioned  in  the  notice. 

Sect.  4.  All  meetings  shall  be  held  in  the  committee-room 
in  the  High  School  building,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Board. 

Sect.  5.  Seven  members  shall  constitute  a quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business ; but  a less  number  may  meet  and 
adjourn. 

Sect.  6.  All  meetings  shall  be  open  and  public ; provided 
that  the  Board  may  by  vote  go  into  executive  session  to  elect 
teachers  or  a superintendent,  or  to  consider  a question  of  the 
discharge  of  a teacher  or  superintendent,  but  not  for  the 
transaction  of  other  business,  unless  by  a three-fourths  vote 
of  the  members  present  at  any  regular  meeting. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

RULES  OF  ORDER. 

Section  1.  At  each  regular  meeting,  after  it  is  called  to 
order  and  regularly  organized  (vide  Chap.  I.,  Sect.  2),  the 
order  of  proceedings  shall  be  as  follows  : — - 

1.  Calling  the  roll. 

2.  Reading  the  record  of  the  last  meeting. 

3.  Papers  from  the  City  Council. 

4.  Nomination  and  confirmation  of  teachers. 

5.  Reports  of  standing  committees. 

6.  Reports  of  special  committees. 

7.  Unfinished  business  of  preceding  meetings. 

8.  New  business. 

Sect.  2.  At  special  meetings  the  roll  shall  be  called,  and 
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the  records  of  the  last  regular  meeting  shall  be  read  for 
| information,  if  the  reading  is  requested  by  any  member  ; but 
no  action  shall  be  had  in  the  verification  of  the  record.  No 
other  business  shall  be  transacted  except  that  for  which  the 
meeting  was  called. 

Sect.  3.  At  a meeting  pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  roll 
shall  be  called,  and  the  journal  of  the  previous  meeting  may 
be  read  and  verified  ; after  which  business  shall  be  resumed 
at  the  stage  reached  previous  to  adjournment. 

Sect.  4.  At  the  request  of  the  Chairman  or  any  member 
of  the  Board,  the  mover  of  a motion  shall  put  it  in  writing 
before  it  is  voted  upon. 

Sect.  5.  At  the  request  of  any  member,  the  vote  upon 
any  question  shall  be  by  count,  and  entered  upon  the  journal. 
At  the  request  of  three  members,  the  vote  shall  be  by  yeas 
and  nays,  and  the  record  shall  be  entered  upon  the  journal. 

Sect.  6.  Every  member  present  shall  vote  on  all  questions, 
unless  excused  by  the  Board. 

Sect.  T.  No  action  of  the  Board  shall  be  reconsidered  at 
a subsequent  meeting,  except  by  a vote  of  a majority  of  all 
the  members  of  the  committee. 

Sect.  8.  Motions  to  adjourn,  to  lay  on  the  table,  to  take 
from  the  table,  and  for  the  previous  question  when  seconded 
by  two  members,  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

Sect.  9.  Any  of  the  rules  of  the  School  Committee,  and 
any  of  the  regulations  for  the  schools,  may  be  suspended  at 
any  meeting  until  the  next  meeting,  or  for  a shorter  time,  by 
a vote  of  a majority  of  all  the  members  of  the  Committee  ; 
provided  that  none  of  the  Rules  or  Regulations  shall  be  sus- 
pended at  a special  meeting,  unless  the  notices  of  such  special 
meeting  designate  the  rule  or  regulation  to  be  suspended. 

Sect.  10.  As  to  all  questions  of  order  not  specifically 
determined  by  the  statutes  concerning  public  schools,  or  by 
the  Rules  and  Regulations,  Cushing’s  Manual  shall  be  the 
authority. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

AMENDMENT  OF  THE  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

Section  1.  The  Rules  or  Regulations  may  be  added  to, 
amended,  or  repealed,  at  any  regular  meeting,  by  a vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  whole  Committee,  provided  notice  was  given 
of  the  subject-matter  of  the  proposed  addition,  amendment, 
or  repeal,  at  the  previous  regular  meeting,  and  the  matter 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations  to  be 
reported  on. 

Sect.  2.  Whenever  the  Rules  and  Regulations  are  amended, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Board  shall  cause  to  be  printed  at  least 
one  hundred  copies  of  the  amendments  as  adopted,  certified 
by  himself,  on  slips  suitable  for  insertion  in  the  books  of 
Rules  and  Regulations,  and  shall  distribute  copies  to  the 
members  of  the  Board  and  to  the  teachers. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

MISCELLANEOUS  TOPICS. 

Section  1.  In  the  Grammar  and  Primary  grades,  forty 
pupils  shall  be  the  minimum  number  to  each  teacher.  This 
rule  shall  not  be  departed  from,  except  in  cases  when  it  is 
impossible  to  make  an  assignment  of  classes  to  the  several 
rooms  in  a building  without  giving  one  teacher  more  than 
fifty-six  pupils,  and  in  cases  where  the  whole  number  of 
pupils  attending  school  in  one  building  is  less  than  forty. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  : TERMS,  VACATIONS,  SESSIONS,  ETC. 

Section  1.  The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  terms. 
The  first  term  begins  on  the  first  Monday  in  September,  and 
ends  on  the  last  Friday  in  January.  The  second  term  begins 
on  the  Monday  after  the  last  Friday  in  January,  and  ends  on 
the  last  Friday  in  June. 

Sect.  2.  There  shall  be  a suspension  of  school  duties 
every  Saturday,  and  upon  the  following  days:  Washing- 
ton’s Birthday,  Memorial  Day,  and  the  17th  of  June;  also 
the  week  of  the  annual  Thanksgiving1,  and  from  Christmas 
Day  to  New  Year’s  Day,  both  inclusive  ; also  for  one  week 
after  the  third  Friday  in  April. 

The  Superintendent  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  District 
Committee,  close  any  school  one  day  in  each  term,  to  allow 
the  teacher  to  visit  other  schools. 

In  any  emergency,  when  it  is  impracticable  to  call  a special 
meeting  of  the  Board,  the  Mayor,  or,  in  his  absence,  the 
elected  Chairman  of  the  Board,  may  close  all  the  schools  for  a 
day.  In  case  of  very  stormy  weather,  the  Superintendent 
may  order  the  omission  of  the  afternoon  session  of  the  Gram- 
mar and  Primary  grades ; and,  should  he  deem  it  prejudicial 
to  the  health  of  the  children  to  go  out  in  the  morning,  he 
may  direct  that  no  school  be  opened  for  the  day. 

Sect.  3.  The  High  School  shall  have  one  session  each 
day,  beginning  at  quarter-past  eight  o’clock,  A.M.,  and  ending 
at  half-past  one  o’clock,  p.M. , with  a recess  of  twenty  minutes 
at  half-past  eleven  o’clock,  A.M. 
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The  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  shall  have  two  sessions 
each  day.  The  morning  session  shall  begin  at  nine  o’clock, 
and  end  at  twelve  o’clock,  with  a recess  of  twenty  minutes  at 
half-past  ten  o’clock.  The  afternoon  session  shall  begin  at 
two  o’clock,  and  end  at  four  o’clock,  with  a recess,  in  the 
Primary  grades,  of  fifteen  minutes  at  three  o’clock. 

No  pupil  shall  be  detained  for  punishment  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  after  the  morning  session,  nor  more  than  one  hour 
after  the  afternoon  session.  No  pupil  shall  be  deprived  of  a 
recess  of  the  prescribed  length. 

At  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  there  may  be  a recess  of  a 
few  minutes  at  the  end  of  each  recitation,  to  be  spent  in 
marching  and  calisthenic  exercises.  One  such  brief  recess 
each  day  is  enjoined  in  the  Grammar  and  Primary  grades. 

Sect.  4.  All  the  schools  shall  be  opened,  and  the  teachers 
shall  be  present,  twenty  minutes  before  the  beginning  of  the 
morning  session,  and  fifteen  minutes  before  the  beginning  of 
the  afternoon  session.  No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
rooms  before  the  times  above  stated,  unless  the  teachers  are 
present. 


CHAPTER  II. 

DUTIES  OP  TEACHEKS. 

Section  1.  All  teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  are 
required  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  these  Regulations, 
especially  with  those  which  relate  to  their  duties  and  to  the 
instruction  and  discipline  of  their  schools,  and  to  see  them 
faithfully  observed. 

Sect.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  teacher  to  read  the 
rules  relating  to  pupils,  to  the  class,  at  the  beginning  of  each 
term. 

Sect.  3.  All  teachers  are  required  to  respect  the  authori- 
ty of  the  Superintendent  as  the  executive  officer  of  the 
School  Committee,  and  to  give  ready  obedience  to  his  sug- 
gestions. 

Sect.  4.  All  teachers  connected  with  the  Public  Schools 
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shall,  according  to  the  requirements  of  law,  “ exert  their  best 
endeavors  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children  and  youth 
committed  to  their  care  and  instruction  the  principles  of  piety 
and  justice,  and  a sacred  regard  for  truth,  love  of  country, 
humanity,  and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety,  industry  and 
frugality,  chastity,  moderation  and  temperance,  and  those 
other  virtues  which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society,  and 
the  basis  on  which  a republican  constitution  is  founded.” 

Sect.  5.  Teachers  shall  aim  to  practise  such  discipline  as 
j would  be  exercised  by  a kind,  judicious  parent  in  his  family; 
avoiding  all  indiscreet  haste,  and  employing  corporal  punish- 
ment only  as  a last  resort.  They  shall  keep  a record  of  all 
I cases  of  corporal  punishment,  specifying  the  pupil’s  name 
and  age,  the  date  and  the  nature  of  the  offence.  Assistant 
teachers  shall  report  difficult  cases  of  management  to  the 
Master  or  Principal. 

Sect.  6.  The  ordinary  modes  of  punishment  for  violations 
of  rules,  disorderly  conduct,  neglected  lessons,  disobedience 
to  the  proper  directions  of  a teacher,  &c.,  shall  be,  detention 
after  school  hours,  a written  report  of  delinquency  sent  home 
to  parents,  or  temporary  suspension  from  school  privileges  ; 
provided , that  no  pupil  shall  be  suspended  by  an  assistant 
teacher.  The  Master  or  Principal  alone  shall  have  authority 
in  such  cases,  acting  under  the  advice  of  the  District  Com- 
mittee. The  period  of  suspension,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  a pupil  may  be  restored  to  his  place,  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  District  Committee. 

Sect.  T.  The  duties  of  the  Masters  shall  be  grouped 
under  the  two  general  heads  of  Supervision  and  Instruction, 
as  hereinafter  described. 

Each  Master’s  supervisory  duties  shall  be,  to  assist  the 
Superintendent  in  the  general  oversight  of  the  instruction 
and  discipline  of  the  pupils  in  the  schools  in  his  district,  to 
have  the  general  care  of  the  school  buildings  and  grounds,  to 
preserve  order  in  the  halls,  rooms,  and  grounds,  to  see  that 
the  buildings  and  grounds  are  kept  in  a cleanly  condition, 
that  each  room  is  properly  ventilated  and  warmed,  and  that 
the  janitors  perform  their  duties  with  fidelity. 
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The  Master  shall  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
whatever  articles  of  stationery,  &c.,  may  be  supplied  by  the 
Board  ; and,  when  text-books  and  other  appliances  are  needed 
by  pupils,  he  shall  see  that  they  are  supplied  upon  such  terms 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Board. 

Each  Master’s  duties  as  an  instructor  shall  include  the 
giving  of  three  hours  of  each  day  to  teaching,  dividing  his  time 
to  the  best  advantage  among  the  several  classes,  particularly 
among  those  of  the  upper  grades.  And  whereas  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prescribe  definitely  the  routine  of  each  day’s  work,  it 
shall  be  understood,  that,  acting  under  the  general  direction 
of  the  Superintendent  and  District  Committee,  he  will  use  all 
diligence  to  render  his  efforts  most  effectual  for  the  full  and 
accurate  training  of  the  pupils  in  his  district  in  the  studies 
prescribed.  It  shall  be  considered  that  his  position  is  that  of 
chief  teacher  in  these  studies,  and  that  he  will  labor  to  inspire 
a love  for  learning  in  all  committed  to  his  care,  and  to  keep 
the  schools  of  his  district  up  to  the  standard  required  by  the 
Board. 

Sect.  8.  The  head  assistant  or  principal  teacher  in  each 
school  building  shall  have  the  immediate  charge  of  the 
grounds  and  buildings  under  the  supervision  of  the  Master. 

Sect.  9.  All  teachers  shall  be  required  to  co-operate  with 
the  Master  in  the  discharge  of  his  general  duties.  They  shall 
offer  him  every  facility  for  noting  the  proficiency  of  the 
classes  in  the  studies  prescribed,  and  shall  ask  his  assistance 
in  all  difficult  cases  of  discipline.  . 

Sect.  10.  In  cases  of  doubt  or  difficulty  in  the  discharge 
of  their  official  duties,  the  Masters  shall  apply  to  the  Superin- 
tendent or  to  the  District  Committee  for  advice  and  assist- 
ance. 

Sect.  11.  In  case  of  temporary  absence  or  disability  of  a 
teacher,  the  Master  of  the  District,  or  the  Principal  of  the 
school,  shall  immediately  notify  the  District  Committee,  who 
shall  appoint  a substitute. 

The  Master  in  each  District  shall  notify  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Accounts,  in  writing,  when  a teacher 
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leaves  a school  by  resignation,  transfer,  or  temporarily  ; giving 
the  name  of  the  substitute,  when  one  is  employed,  and  the 
date  when  her  service  begins.  He  shall  also  notify  the  same 
officer  of  the  date  of  the  teacher’s  return,  if  she  returns. 

Sect.  12.  Masters  shall  report  to  the  District  Committee 
any  case  of  incompetency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  failure  of  any 
teacher  to  perform  her  duty  in  a satisfactory  manner.  The 
District  Committee  shall  make  inquiry  into  the  matter,  and 
may  at  their  discretion  bring  'the  same  to  the  notice  of  the 
Board. 

Sect.  13.  Masters  of  Grammar  Schools  shall  make  monthly 
returns  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  condition  of  their  schools, 
in  accordance  with  blank  forms  to  be  provided  by  the  Board. 

Each  teacher  shall  keep  a register  of  his  class  as  may  be 
prescribed  in  blanks  provided  by  the  Board,  and,  on  or  about 
the  first  of  each  month,  shall  forward  to  the  parent  or  guar- 
dian of  each  pupil  a report  of  the  standing  of  the  pupil  for 
the  preceding  month.  The  blanks  for  this  purpose  shall  be 
such  as  the  Board  may  prescribe. 

Sect.  14.  It  shall  be  an  essential  part  of  the  duty  of  all 
teachers  to  give  attention  to  the  ventilation  of  their  school- 
rooms both  in  winter  and  summer.  They  shall  see  that  the 
air  in  the  rooms  is  changed  at  each  recess  and  at  the  end  of 
each  session.  By  watchful  care  over  the  postures,  habits, 
and  occupations  of  the  pupils,  they  shall  aim  to  secure  their 
continuance  in  good  health. 

Sect.  15.  The  books  and  stationery  used,  and  the  studies 
pursued,  shall  be  such,  and  such  only,  as  the  Board  may 
authorize.  No  teacher  shall  require  or  advise  any  pupil  to 
purchase,  for  use  in  the  schools,  any  book,  pamphlet,  or  pub- 
lication, or  article  of  stationery,  not  contained  in  the  list  of 
articles  directed  or  otherwise  authorized  by  the  Board  to  be 
used  in  the  schools. 

Pupils  will  in  no  case  be  allowed  to  carry  into  the  school- 
room any  other  book  or  pamphlet,  &c.,  except  by  express 
permission  of  the  teacher ; and  such  permission  shall  not  be 
given,  except  said  books,  pamphlets,  &c.,  are  used  for  refer- 
ence, or  other  purposes  connected  with  the  school  studies. 
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Sect.  16.  No  teacher  shall  allow  any  subscription  or  con- 
tribution to  be  taken  in  school,  or  any  public  notices  to  be 
given,  or  advertisments  to  be  circulated,  or  any  books,  tracts, 
or  publications  of  any  sort  to  be  exhibited,  or  any  person  not 
connected  with  the  schools  to  give  instruction  on  any  sub- 
ject, or  to  make  any  address  to  the  scholars,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  that  school,  given  to  the 
teacher  personally  or  in  writing. 

Sect.  17.  The  morning  exercises  in  each  room  shall  begin 
with  the  reading  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  by  the  teacher,  or 
responsively  by  the  teacher  and  pupils,  without  note  or  com- 
ment; and  be  followed  by  the  repeating  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
and  by  appropriate  singing. 

Sect.  18.  On  the  last  school  day  preceding  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  February  in  each  year,  the  teachers  of  the  High 
and  Grammar  Schools  may  cause  to  be  read  to  their  pupils 
extracts  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  or  Washing- 
ton’s Farewell  Address ; and  there  shall  be  such  other  exer- 
cises as  may  cultivate  patriotic  sentiments,  and  stimulate  a 
genuine  love  of  country,  and  loyalty  to  its  government  and 
its  institutions. 

Sect.  19.  Meetings  of  the  teachers  with  the  Superintend- 
ent shall  be  held  as  he  may  direct,  for  the  purpose  of  confer- 
ence and  instruction  respecting  the  studies  and  modes  of 
teaching.  Once  each  year,  at  the  option  of  the  Board,  a 
general  meeting  of  the  teachers  with  the  Board  shall  be  held 
for  the  consideration  of  the  interests  of  the  schools. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PUPILS. 

Section  1.  All  children  over  the  age  of  five  years,  resid- 
ing within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Newton,  are  entitled  to 
attend  school  in  the  district  where  they  reside ; or  the  High 
School,  if  properly  qualified. 
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No  child  who  has  only  a temporary  residence  in  the  city 
shall  be  received  as  a pupil  without  a special  arrangement  to 
that  end  made  with  the  District  Committee. 

Children  from  outside  the  city’s  limits  may,  by  permission 
of  the  District  Committee,  attend  the  schools  of  the  Primary 
and  Grammar  grades,  in  whichever  classes  they  may  be  found 
qualified  to  enter,  by  paying  tuition  at  the  rate  of  fifty  cents 
per  week,  for  periods  of  not  less  than  six  weeks  at  a time,  in 
advance.  Those  qualified  may  attend  the  High  School,  by 
permission  of  the  High  School  Committee,  upon  paying 
tuition  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  week,  for  periods  of  not 
less  than  six  weeks  at  a time,  in  advance. 

Sect.  2.  No  child  shall  be  admitted  as  a pupil  in  any 
school  until  a physician’s  certificate  or  other  satisfactory 
evidence  has  been  furnished  the  Master  of  his  having  been 
vaccinated,  or  otherwise  secured  against  the  full  effects  of 
small-pox. 

Any  pupil  who  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  any  conta- 
gious or  infectious  disease,  and  whose  presence  would  en- 
danger the  health  of  others,  shall  be  suspended  from  school 
for  the  time  being  by  the  Master,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  any 
teacher,  who  shall  report  the  fact  to  the  District  Committee  ; 
and  the  said  child  shall  not  be  again  received  until  satisfac- 
tory  evidence  is  furnished  that  all  danger  of  contagion  is 
passed. 

Sect.  8.  No  pupil,  without  change  of  residence,  shall 
change  his  relations  from  a school  of  one  district  to  another 
! without  permission  of  both  District  Committees,  or  from  one 
class  to  another  of  the  same  grade  without  permission  of  the 
District  Committee. 

Sect.  4.  Whenever  a pupil,  by  change  of  residence,  or 
with  the  permission  of  the  Board  or  both  District  Committees, 

| passes  from  the  school  of  one  district  to  that  of  another,  or 
! from  one  class  to  another  of  the  same  grade,  he  shall  be 
required,  before  admission,  to  present  to  the  Master  or  Prin- 
cipal of  the  district  which  he  enters  a certificate  from  the 
Master  or  Principal  of  the  district  which  he  leaves,  or,  if 
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there  be  no  change  of  district,  a certificate  from  one  teacher 
to  the  other,  stating  his  standing  at  the  time  of  leaving,  speci- 
fying the  grade  and  class  to  which  he  belongs,  and  containing 
a record  of  his  attendance. 

Sect.  5.  Every  pupil  must  come  to  school  cleanly  in  his 
person  and  dress,  and  with  his  clothes  properly  repaired : in 
case  of  neglect  in  this  respect,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  to  send  him  home  to  be  properly  prepared  for  school. 

Sect.  6.  Pupils  shall  be  required  to  attend  constantly  and 
punctually  the  schools  to  which  they  respectively  belong. 
In  all  cases  of  absence  or  tardiness,  they  shall  furnish  to  the 
teacher,  in  writing  or  otherwise,  a satisfactory  excuse  from 
their  parents  or  guardians  ; and  absence  or  tardiness,  without 
being  satisfactorily  explained,  shall  subject  the  pupil  to  disci- 
pline. Nor,  without  satisfactory  excuse,  shall  any  pupil  be 
dismissed  from  school  during  school-hours,  except  in  case 
of  sickness  or  sudden  emergency : provided,  nevertheless, 
that,  whenever  teachers  shall  judge  that  the  welfare  of  their 
pupils  will  be  promoted,  they  may  dismiss  pupils  within  the 
last  hour  of  school ; and  teachers  of  the  lowest  primary  class 
may  dismiss  the  pupils  of  that  class  when  they  have  finished 
their  recitations. 

Sect.  7.  Whenever  a pupil  is  absent  from  school,  without 
sending  a proper  excuse,  the  teacher  shall,  the  following 
day,  notify  the  parents  or  guardian  by  written  or  printed 
notice,  which  may  be  sent  by  a pupil.  If  the  absence  con- 
tinues for  three  days,  and  no  excuse  is  received,  the  teacher 
shall  investigate  the  case,  seeing  the  parents  or  guardian  in 
person,  if  practicable  ; and  for  still  continued  absence,  with- 
out satisfactory  excuse,  shall  report  the  case  to  the  Master  or 
Principal  and  to  the  District  Committee. 

Sect.  8.  Cases  of  habitual  truancy  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen,  wandering  about  the  streets, 
without  attendance  upon  school,  and  cases  of  the  commission 
of  any  crime  by  pupils,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  teachers, 
shall  be  reported,  through  the  Master  or  Principal,  to  the 
District  Committee. 
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Sect.  9.  The  teachers  are  expected,  as  far  as  practicable, 
to  have  a general  oversight  of  their  pupils  while  going  to 
and  from  school. 

Sect.  10.  When  a pupil  is  absent  from  school  more  than 
five  consecutive  school-days,  for  sickness  or  any  other  cause, 
his  name  shall  be  stricken  from  the  roll  of  the  school  at  the 
end  of  the  five  days  ; and  the  absence  shall,  in  all  such  cases, 
be  recorded  while  the  name  remains  on  the  roll.  If  absent 
for  such  a period  for  any  other  reason  than  sickness,  before 
admission  to  the  school  again,  he  shall  furnish  to  the  Master 
or  Principal  a statement  from  his  parents  or  guardian,  in 
writing,  of  the  reasons  for  such  absence ; and  he  may  be 
required  by  the  Master  or  Principal  to  make  up  the  lessons 
omitted,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  teacher. 

Sect.  11.  In  cases  of  continued  absence  from  school  for 
sickness  or  other  cause,  if  the  pupil  be  unable,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  teacher,  to  keep  up  with  his  class  or  the  prescribed 
course  of  study  in  his  room,  such  pupil  may  be  kept  from 
promotion,  and,  if  the  Master  or  Principal  deem  it  best  for 
the  pupil  or  school,  may  be  dropped  to  the  next  lower  class 
with  the  approval  of  the  District  Committee. 

Sect.  12.  Whenever  a teacher  has  satisfactory  evidence 
that  a pupil  has  left  school  without  the  intention  of  return- 
ing, such  pupil’s  name  shall  forthwith  be  stricken  from  the 
roll : but  any  absences  recorded  against  the  name  of  the 
pupil  before  the  teacher  receives  this  notice  shall  be  allowed 
to  remain  ; and,  in  making  up  the  average  attendance,  such 
absence  shall  be  regarded  the  same  as  any  other  absence. 

Sect.  13.  For  violent  or  pointed  opposition  to  authority 
in  any  particular  instance,  for  flagrant  misconduct  of  any 
kind,  for  larceny,  or  the  commission  of  any  other  crime,  and 
when  the  example  of  any  pupil  is  very  injurious,  and  ref- 
ormation appears  hopeless,  the  Master  or  Principal  may 
suspend  the  pupil,  reporting  the  suspension  and  the  reasons 
in  writing  immediately  to  the  parents  or  guardian,  and  to  the 
District  Committee.  The  District  Committee  may  continue 
the  suspension,  and  the  Board  may  finally  expel  the  pupil. 
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A pupil  so  expelled  shall  not  again  be  admitted  to  any  school 
in  Newton  without  a vote  of  the  whole  Board. 

Sect.  14.  When  a pupil  is  suspended  from  school  under 
any  of  the  rules  of  the  Board,  his  name  shall  be  stricken 
from  the  roll. 

Sect.  15.  No  pupil  in  the  classes  below  the  sixth  shall 
be  regularly  required  to  prepare  lessons  at  home.  In  the 
four  upper  classes  of  the  Grammar  Schools  there  maybe  given 
out  each  day  one  lesson  of  ordinary  length,  to  be  studied  at 
home.  In  the  High  School,  such  lessons  shall  be  assigned  for 
study  at  home  as  the  Principal  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Committee  on  the  High  School  may  direct. 

Sect.  16.  The  regular  promotions  of  pupils  in  the  Pri- 
mary  and  Grammar  Schools  shall  be  made  in  the  last  week  of 
the  school  year. 

Sect.  IT.  The  standard  of  scholarship  qualifying  a pupil 
for  unconditional  promotion  shall  be  an  average  of  seventy 
in  a scale  of  one  hundred ; but  the  pupil’s  standing  must  not 
be  below  fifty  in  any  branch  of  study. 

Sect.  18.  Pupils  who  obtain  an  average  of  sixty-five  in 
a scale  of  one  hundred,  and  do  not  fall  below  forty  in  any 
branch  of  study,  may  be  promoted  with  the  consent  of  the 
Superintendent,  subject  to  this  condition  : that  unless  they 
maintain  an  average  of  at  least  sixty-five,  and  a standing  of 
at  least  forty,  in  every  study,  in  the  higher  class  during  the 
first  three  months  of  their  connection  with  it,  they  must  return 
to  the  class  from  which  they  came.  The  names  of  pupils 
who  shall  fail  of  promotion  after  remaining  two  years  in  the 
same  class  shall  be  reported  to  the  Board  for  their  action. 

Sect.  19.  Any  pupil,  with  the  approbation  of  his  teacher 
and  the  Superintendent,  may  apply  at  any  time  to  the  teacher 
of  the  next  higher  class  to  be  examined  in  the  work  of  that 
class  ; and,  if  found  to  be  prepared  to  enter  the  class,  he  shall 
be  immediately  promoted.  A pupil  studying  for  this  ex- 
traordinary promotion  may,  when  convenient,  sit  with  the 
higher  class,  but  he  shall  recite  regularly  with  his  own  class 
until  promoted ; and  he  must  have  maintained  for  three 
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months  before  promotion  a rank  in  every  study  not  lower 
than  fifty,  and  an  average  rank  not  lower  than  seventy. 

Sect.  20.  Promotions  from  the  ninth  class  of  the  Gram- 
mar Schools  to  the  High  School  shall  be  made  only  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year ; and  no  pupil  shall  be  promoted  to 
the  High  School  who  has  not  the  qualifications  of  scholarship 
prescribed  in  Section  17  for  unconditional  promotion  in  the 
Grammar  Schools. 

Sect.  21.  Pupils  of  the  ninth  class  whose  rank  is  below 
seventy  may  apply  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  for 
admission  to  the  High  School  by  examination,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year. 

Sect.  22.  No  pupil  in  the  High  School  shall  be  promoted 
from  a lower  to  a higher  class  unless  his  average  of  scholar- 
ship for  the  preceding  school  year  is  at  least  sixty  in  the  scale 
of  one  hundred  ; and  if  his  rank  falls  below  fifty  in  any  study, 
his  continuance  in  his  class  shall  be  conditional  upon  his 
immediate  and  permanent  improvement  in  that  study. 

Sect.  28.  Pupils  intending  to  pursue  the  classical  course, 
in  preparation  for  college,  may  be  admitted  to  the  High 
School  at  such  time  as  the  Committee  on  the  High  School  and 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  may  recommend  after  consul- 
tation with  the  parents  of  the  pupils  applying. 

Sect.  24.  Diplomas  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Board, 
the  chairman  of  the  District  Committee,  and  the  Master  of 
the  School,  shall  be  given  to  those  pupils  who  satisfactorily 
complete  the  prescribed  course  of  study  in  the  Grammar 
Schools.  In  the  case  of  every  pupil  whose  scholarship  rank 
entitles  him  to  promotion  to  the  High  School,  the  diploma 
shall  bear  record  that  he  is  graduated  “ with  honor,  and  is 
entitled  to  enter  the  High  School  without  further  examina- 
tion ; ” and,  in  the  case  of  every  pupil  who  has  maintained 
an  average  of  seventy  or  higher  in  scholarship  throughout 
his  course,  the  diploma  shall,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
bear  record  of  the  fact  that  the  pupil  was  “ a scholar  of  dis- 
tinguished merit.”  These  commendations  shall  not  appear 
in  the  diplomas  given  to  others. 
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Sect.  25.  Diplomas  of  graduation,  signed  by  the  Mayor, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  High  School,  and  the 
Principal  of  the  School,  shall  be  given  to  those  pupils  who 
satisfactorily  complete  the  prescribed  courses  of  study  in  the 
High  School.  These  Diplomas  shall  specify  which  course  of 
study — whether  the  English,  the  Classical,  the  Commercial, 
or  the  Eclectic  — has  been  pursued  by  the  pupil.  In  every 
case  where  the  pupil’s  average  scholarship  rank  during  his 
whole  course  has  been  seventy,  or  higher,  his  diploma  shall 
bear  record  that  he  is  “ a scholar  of  distinguished  merit,  and 
is  graduated  with  honor.” 
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OFFICIAL  ORDER 


CITY  OF  NEWTON. 


In  Board  of  Mayor  and  Aldermen. 

January  29,  1877. 

Ordered , That  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  on 
Printing  be,  and  hereby  are,  authorized  to  have  five 
hundred  copies  of  the  reports  of  the  Trustees  and 
Superintendent  of  the  Newton  Free  Library  printed, 
for  the  use  of  the  City  Council. 

Sent  down  for  concurrence. 

Edwin  0.  Childs,  Cleric. 

In  Common  Council,  February  5,  1877. 

Concurred  in. 


Hosea  Hyde,  Clerk. 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES,  1876 


AT  LARGE. 


J.  WILEY  EDMANDS, 
JOHN  S.  FAELOW,  . 
BEADFOED  K.  PIEECE, 
JULIUS  L.  CLAEKE,  . 
JAMES  F.  C.  HYDE,  . 

From  the 

WILLIAM  W.  KEITH, 


. Term  expires,  1881. 
“ “ 1880. 

“ “ 1879. 

“ “ 1878. 

“ u 1877. 

of  Aldermen. 

. Term  expires,  1877. 


From  the  Board  of  Common  Council. 


WILLIAM  I.  GOODEICH, 


Term  expires,  1877. 


ORGANIZATION  FOR  HIE  YEAR  1876, 


President. 

J.  WILEY  EDMANDS. 

Secretary. 

FREDERICK  JACKSON. 

Committee  on  the  Library. 

PRESIDENT,  ex-officio,  BRADFORD  K.  PIERCE, 

JOHN  S.  FARLOW,  JULIUS  L.  CLARKE. 

Committee  on  the  Building. 

PRESIDENT,  ex-officio,  WILLIAM  W.  KEITH, 

JAMES  F.  C.  HYDE,  WILLIAM  I.  GOODRICH. 

Superintendent. 

FREDERICK  JACKSON. 

Librarian. 

HANNAH  P.  JAMES. 


Assistant  Librarian. 

CAROLINE  B.  JACKSON. 


Newton  Free  Library. 

January  22,  1877. 


His  Honor  Alden  Speare,  Esq., 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  Newton . 

Sir, — I have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you,  herewith, 
the  first  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Free 
Library,  prepared  in  obedience  to  the  third  section  of 
article  second  of  the  Ordinance  of  1876,  relative  to 
the  Free  Library. 

Arery  respectfully, 

FREDERICK  JACKSON, 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees . 


TRUSTEES’  REPORT. 


To  His  Honor  the  Mayor , and  the  City  Couneil  of 

the  City  of  Newton : 

The  Trustees  of  the  Newton  Free  Library  have  the 
honor  of  presenting  their  first  annual  report,  made  up 
to  December  31,  1876,  the  close  of  its  official  year, 
and  also  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  hereto  ap- 
pended. 

In  order  that  the  published  records  of  the  library 
statistics  may  be  continued  complete,  it  embraces  the 
time  elapsing  since  the  last  report  of  the  old  corpora- 
tion, and  covers  a period  of  fifteen  months. 

We  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  for  the 
details  of  the  work  during  this  term;  and  we  con- 
gratulate the  library  that  we  are  able  to  present  it  in 
so  flourishing  a condition,  in  all  respects. 

In  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  library  the  Trus- 
tees have  had  the  benefit  of  the  seven  years  experience 
of  their  predecessors  under  the  old  organization,  whose 
systems  and  methods  have  been  followed  without 
material  changes.  This  first  year’s  report  to  the  City 
Government  is  therefore  a statement  of  results  of  well 
tried  plans  and  arrangements,  rather  than  the  operation 
of  experimental  measures  and  rules  incident  to  a new 
enterprise. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be 
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no  diminution  of  the  library’s  usefulness  so  long  as  the 
conserving  influences  of  the  past  prevail  in  shaping  its 
administrative  policy. 

Its  present  prosperous  condition,  and  the  large  and 
rapidly  extending  use  made  of  the  library  during  the 
first  year  of  its  existence  as  a city  institution  are  most 
interesting,  as  indicating  the  indefinite  extent  of  its 
good  influences  prospectively. 

If  its  greatly  increased  business,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Superintendent’s  report,  was  the  result  of  any  deteri- 
oration in  the  character  of  the  books  issued,  the  work 
of  the  year  would  be  the  subject  of  criticism  and  offer 
no  occasion  for  gratulation,  as  the  extended  business  of 
the  library,  considered  singly,  forms  no  criterion  of  its 
utility.  It  is  progress  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  the 
library  has  no  condition  of  success  when  it  becomes 
subservient  to  the  lower  tastes  of  the  community. 
We  aim  to  raise  the  character  of  the  collection  higher 
each  year  as  it  passes,  by  increasing  the  proportion  of 
works  of  merit  as  additions  are  made ; and  the  extent 
to  which  restrictions  on  the  supply  of  unedifying  books 
can  be  carried,  must  depend  upon  the  practical  results 
observed  in  the  course  of  the  change. 

Population  is  an  element  not  to  be  disregarded.  The 
greatest  good  to  the  largest  number  is  the  object  of 
a Free  City  Library.  It  is  as  needful  to  consult  the 
taste  of  the  desultory  reader  as  of  those  whose  intel- 
lectual habits  are  fixed  on  a higher  scale,  and  the 
variety  of  the  collection  must  be  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive to  promote  the  culture  of  the  community  in 
every  stage  of  its  development.  We  may  invite  the 
public  to  the  library,  but  only  as  it  contributes  to  self 
gratification  has  it  any  charm  to  induce  an  habitual  use 
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of  it,  and  the  books  must  be  such  as  will  meet  the 
intellectual  condition  and  wants  of  its  visitors.  A se- 
lection confined  to  the  works  of  the  deepest  thinkers 
among  authors  might  prove  of  the  highest  good  to  the 
few  who  read  them,  but  by  all  but  the  few  they  would 
be  treated  as  undesirable  as  so  many  manuscripts. 
Books  of  fiction  and  light  reading  seem  indispensable 
for  the  present  and  they  will  continue  to  be  supplied, 
as  they  make  up  a large  portion  of  the  demand  on  all 
public  libraries. 

We  are  fully  aware  of  the  divergence  of  opinion  as 
to  the  character  of  the  reading  which  should  be  offered 
to  the  public,  some  believing  that  novels  and  fanciful 
literature  serve  only  to  excite  and  actually  enervate 
the  mind,  and  these  would  discountenance  the  use  of 
the  public  funds  by  the  purchase  of  books  of  this  de- 
scription. Our  experience,  and  that  of  managers  of 
other  public  libraries,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
course  of  action  controlled  by  such  views  would  be  un- 
favorable to  the  success  of  the  library  and  to  the 
interests  of  the  community,  as  effected  by  the  pros- 
perity of  the  library.  It  is  the  natural  order  of  mental 
progress,  and  particularly  in  the  process  of  popular 
culture,  for  imaginative  and  alluring  literature  to  pre- 
lude that  of  a higher  order.  As  regards  the  objectors 
to  light  literature,  it  is  a safe  conjecture  that  this 
stimulating  mental  diet  may  have  been  partaken  by 
them  in  other  days,  and  possibly  may  have  been  the 
primary  cause  of  that  advancement  in  refinement 
which  now  requires  the  best  books  of  a library’s  col- 
lection. 

We  conceive  that  it  would  be  taking  too  narrow  a 
view  of  the  design  of  the  city  in  carrying  on  the  library, 
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to  confine  its  beneficial  agency  to  the  cultivated  of  the 
community,  however  numerous  they  may  be.  Its  good 
influences  should  affect  those  who  have  not,  as  well  as 
those  who  have,  acquired  a taste  for  reading ; and  its 
highest  usefulness  is  served  in  bringing  within  its  circle 
of  readers  those  whose  leisure  hours  are  passed  in 
rapid  thought  or  worthless  employment.  We  may 
regard  a free  library  in  public  service  as  a ladder  of 
ascent  to  the  higher  planes  of  culture,  visible  to  all,  but 
unused  by  many,  unless  its  lower  and  higher  rounds 
are  complete. 

It  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  denounce  a book  be- 
cause of  its  class  in  the  collection.  Fiction  occupies  a 
large  space  in  the  field  of  literature,  and  in  this  depart- 
ment there  is  a very  wide  range  in  the  scale  of  merit. 
It  includes  the  long-famed  productions  of  authors  of 
genius  and  learning,  and  humor  without  coarseness,  as 
well  as  those  which  prove  as  ephemeral  as  the  fashions 
of  the  season.  Hence  the  works  of  fiction  enumerated 
in  a library  catalogue  do  not  necessarily  imply  so 
many  frivolous  and  worthless  books;  and  when  the 
practice  is  continued  of  selecting  the  most  meritorious 
of  this  department,  the  work  of  improvement  is  going 
on  although  not  apparent  from  the  classification,  the 
degree  of  improvement  depending  upon  the  partic- 
ularity in  culling.  We  have  referred  prominently  to 
the  miscellaneous  material  of  our  collection  from  a 
desire  that  the  scope  of  the  library,  and  the  spirit  of 
its  management,  should  be  fully  comprehended,  and 
that  all  should  understand  that  it  is  a depository  of 
books  suited  to  their  varied  tastes ; in  short,  the  library 
is  to  be  conducted  in  the  interest  of  the  community  at 
large. 
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In  making  the  library  the  general  resort  for  readers 
the  way  is  opened  for  an  improvement  in  the  kind  of 
reading  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  Those  who  use  it 
for  light  reading,  as  a means  of  recreation,  will  soon 
be  found  availing  of  its  privileges  for  the  purpose  of 
information  and  study.  Books  that  corrupt  the  moral 
sense,  and  deprave  the  taste  of  their  readers,  are 
entirely  excluded  as  baneful  to  all,  and  the  merely 
sensational,  trashy  publications  are  avoided. 

The  shelves  must  be  often  replenished  with  the 
latest  works ; fresh  accessions  have  incidental  advan- 
tages beyond  the  benefits  accruing  to  their  special 
readers.  They  not  only  attract  to  the  library  those 
who  seek  for  books  which,  because  new,  become  the 
current  topics  of  the  social  hour,  but  they  keep  alive 
the  interest  of  the  habitues  of  the  library.  They  serve, 
too,  to  utilize  the  whole  collection,  for  as  the  love  of 
reading  denotes  activity  of  intellect  and  promotes  its 
development,  the  best  books,  new  or  old,  sooner  or 
later  come  into  request. 

Viewing  the  library  in  its  business  aspect,  the  most 
noticeable  feature  is  the  progressiveness,  especially  in 
the  immediate  past.  We  find  that  there  were  24,475 
more  books  delivered  the  past  twelve  months  than  in 
1875,  and  very  nearly  twice  as  many  as  in  1873.  The 
circulation  since  the  last  report  was  made  (fifteen 
months)  amounts  to  99,616.  The  number  of  books  in 
the  library  is  11,939. 

Whether  this  large  increase  of  circulation  is  mainly 
due  to  the  improvement  of  the  facilities  for  obtaining 
books  through  the  agencies,  or  to  the  adoption  of  the 
library  by  the  city,  thereby  enlisting  the  popular  favor, 
or  to  the  accessions  of  new  books,  it  certainly  evinces 
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the  growing  disposition  of  the  public  to  resort  to  the 
library  for  their  reading,  or  whether  cause  or  effect, 
this  dependence  on  the  library  will  necessitate  more 
liberal  supplies  of  books.  More  than  can  be  supplied 
by  the  appropriation  herein  recommended  could  be 
used  beneficially,  and  we  should  not  recommend  even 
this  increase  under  any  factitious  extension  of  cir- 
culation. 

The  favorable  conditions  attending  the  progress  of 
the  library,  point  to  the  present  as  the  auspicious  time 
to  strengthen  it.  Indeed,  in  one  respect,  its  position 
relative  to  the  public  is  becoming  changed.  In  pre- 
vious years,  all  procurable  means  were  expended  to 
draw  visitors  to  the  library,  and  to  enlist  the  interest 
of  the  community  in  it.  Now  the  reading  public  are 
taking  the  advance,  and  it  is  their  requirements,  and 
the  necessary  appliances  to  meet  them,  which  now 
claim  the  first  consideration  of  the  library  managers. 
The  once  familiar  question,  whether  the  public  would 
sustain  the  library  when  established,  is  fully  answered 
in  the  records  of  its  history,  and  so  long  as  it  receives 
the  watchful  care  and  attention  to  its  supplies  which 
its  conditions  of  growth  requires,  its  adequacy  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  community  is  assured. 

The  value  of  our  collection  would  be  enhanced  by 
the  addition  of  some  works  which  have  been  dispensed 
with  heretofore  on  account  of  their  comparatively 
high  cost,  and  the  interests  of  the  library  require  that 
improvement  should  now  be  made  in  this  direction. 
Fortunately  the  building  is  capable  of  holding,  without 
change,  the  additional  supplies  of  new  books  for  several 
years  to  come. 

Another  item  of  exceptional  occurrence  will  help  to 
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swell  the  expenditure  of  the  next  two  years.  The 
constant  enlargement  of  the  collection,  making  the  old 
catalogue  more  and  more  inconvenient  to  the  borrowers 
of  books,  calls  for  the  publication  of  a new  one.  That 
in  use  is  incomplete  in  those  respects  which  every  first- 
class  library  now  considers  important  and  requisite  for 
its  purpose.  A great  advance  has  been  made  in  the 
style  of  catalogue  now  in  vogue,  and  experts  among 
librarians  have  given  attention  to  its  improvement, 
treating  it  as  a subject  of  elaborate  study  for  the  best 
system]  and  the  trustees  will  have  the  benefit  of  their 
conclusions. 

Whatever  may  be  the  particular  form  adopted,  it 
probably  will  be  what  in  general  may  be  called  a de- 
scriptive dictionary  catalogue,  furnishing  the  title  of 
the  book,  the  author’s  name,  and  the  subject  of  the 
work,  with  references.  The  preparation  of  such  a 
catalogue  obviously  involves  much  labor,  as  also  the 
adequate  knowledge  and  aptitude  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. We  invite  attention  to  what  is  presented  on 
this  subject  in  the  report  of  the  Superintendent. 

When  a catalogue  of  the  most  approved  system  is 
furnished,  it  will  be  considered  a most  important 
accessory  to  the  library  by  all  who  consult  it,  and  we 
recommend  an  extra  appropriation  in  order  to  com- 
mence the  preparation  during  the  coming  year. 

The  system  of  agencies  has  thus  far  worked  satis- 
factorily, and  has  proved  of  much  advantage  in  extend- 
ing the  use  of  the  library,  although  at  some  additional 
expense.  The  Trustees  will  avail  of  every  opportunity 
to  improve  it,  and  will  respond  to  every  call  coming 
from  a distant  ward  for  the  establishment  of  an  agency, 
requiring  only  the  co-operation  of  the  residents  therein. 
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We  heartily  concur  in  the  commendations  in  the 
Superintendent’s  report  of  all  that  are  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  library,  for  their  attentive  and  faithful 
labors  in  the  book  department  under  the  pressure  of 
the  large  business  of  the  year.  We  would  emphasize 
one  omission  of  the  Superintendent,  if  it  can  be  called 
an  omission  in  a report  from  himself,  and  allude  to  his 
own  valuable  services  in  managing  the  business  affairs 
of  the  library  so  advantageously  as  to  conduce  largely 
to  its  success.  In  this  connection  we  would  state  the 
fact  as  worthy  of  special  recognition,  that  in  order  to 
utilize  in  the  largest  measure  for  the  benefit  of  the 
library  all  of  the  municipal  appropriations,  he  has 
made  no  charge,  and  has  received  nothing  for  his  time 
and  services  as  Superintendent. 

We  take  pleasure  in  mentioning  the  present  made  by 
His  Honor  the  Mayor,  of  the  portrait  of  our  President, 
which  now  hangs  on  the  wall  with  other  portraits  and 
gifts  of  friends  of  the  library.  This  expression  of 
regard  for  the  library  will  be  doubly  valuable  if  it 
serves  to  suggest  to  others  that  the  ornaments  of  the 
hall  must  be  supplied,  if  at  all,  by  private  generosity. 
Objects  of  attraction  and  artistic  value  are  a source  of 
gratification  to  its  visitors,  and  will  be  appreciated  as 
practical  illustrations  of  the  attachment  of  the  donors 
to  the  library,  and  their  desire  to  promote  its  influence. 
The  library  has  also  been  favored  by  another  act  of  Mr. 
Speare’s,  the  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  City  Treasurer 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  the  interest  of  which  is 
to  be  perpetually  paid  to  the  Library  Trustees. 

The  use  of  the  reading-room  is  a favor  to  many,  which 
is  much  appreciated.  Some  increase  of  the  journals 
and  periodicals  would  enhance  its  value  to  visitors,  and 


we  would  suggest  that  friends  have  an  opportunity  to 
gratify  many,  at  no  sacrifice  to  themselves,  by  sending 
,there  the  papers  and  magazines,  which  are  not  of  use 
in  their  families.  A foreign  journal  or  magazine,  after 
being  laid  aside,  would  be  much  appreciated  in  the 
reading-room,  and  by  such  disposal,  would  interest 
many  persons. 

In  estimating  the  appropriations  for  the  coming  year, 
we  must  act  independent  of  past  requirements,  and 
have  regard  to  a condition  of  the  library  representing 
a growth  of  business  beyond  all  anticipation ; a result 
which  must  be  highly  satisfactory  to  the  City  Govern- 
ment, jealous  of  the  high  order  of  its  institutions.  It  is 
a pertinent  inquiry,  whether  the  amount  asked  for  is 
needful  for  the  well  being  of  the  library.  This  report 
shows  that  the  number  of  books  delivered,  during  this 
first  year  of  its  organization  by  the  city,  has  increased 
forty  per  cent,  and  the  expenses  eleven  per  cent,  a 
fact  sufficiently  explanatory  of  the  call  for  increased 
appropriations,  and  of  the  prevailing  economy  of 
administration. 

We  believe  that  there  are  but  few  public  libraries  in 
this  part  of  the  country  that  are  distributing  so  much 
reading,  at  so  little  expense,  as  our  own. 

We  might  refer  to  one  public  library  having  a much 
larger  circulation,  the  cost  of  which  is  proportionally 
nearly  twice,  that  of  the  Newton  Library.  It  should  be 
considered  that  the  appropriation  recommended,  exclu- 
sive of  the  extra  item  for  catalogue,  is  somewhat  less 
in  proportion  to  the  present  business  of  the  library 
than  was  the  annual  expense  averaged  on  the  books 
circulated  when  the  city  adopted  the  library,  and  that 
this  sum,  if  appropriated,  is  at  least  no  advance  on  the 
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cost  of  each  loan  of  books  beyond  that  of  the  last 
year. 

We  consider  the  suggestion  of  the  Superintendent, 
that  the  services  of  the  police  officers  should  be  made 
available  in  the  collection  of  unreturned  books  worthy 
of  consideration.  The  call  on  them  would  not  be 
frequent,  and  would  not  interfere  with  their  duties.  It 
is  not  proposed  that  they  should  make  force  collections, 
but  by  their  agency  the  case  of  delinquencies  would 
doubtless  be  materially  lessened,  and  the  library  re- 
lieved of  considerable  expense. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  it  is -the  policy  of  the  City 
Government  to  reduce  city  expenses  to  the  minimum 
point.  The  expenses  of  the  library  have  been  kept  as 
low  as  a close  consideration  of  its  necessities  would 
permit,  but  increased  expenses  must  follow  increased 
business. 


In  1873,  the  circulation  was  41,249  volumes.  Expenses,  $4,228  75 
“ 1874,  “ “ “ 47,642  “ “ 5,478  60 

“ 1875,  “ “ “ 57,249  “ “ 5,418  18 

“ 1876,  “ “ (12  mos.)  81,705  “ “ 5,982  73 

It  is  our  duty  to  present  a statement  of  the  condition 
and  the  needs  of  the  library,  and  these  figures  will 
enable  the  City  Council  to  determine  understanding^ 
the  extent  of  the  library  appropriations  for  the  coming 
year.  The  working  force  must  be  strengthened  in  some 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  business  by  the  employ- 
ment of  assistants. 

We  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $6,000,  beyond 
the  balance  now  to  the  credit  of  the  library,  estimated 
as  follows: 
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Salaries, 

$2,500 

Light  and  Fuel,  . 

725 

Binding, 

175 

Printing, 

300 

Agencies,  . 

325 

Incidentals, 

300 

Stationary,  . 

100 

Building, 

162 

Beading-room, 

350 

Books, 

1,400 

Catalogue,  . 

1,000 

In  all, 

$7,337 

of  which  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars  are 
now  on  hand. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


J.  WILEY  EDMANDS, 

President. 


Newton,  January  1,  1877. 
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SUPER INTEN DENT’S  REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees : 

In  compliance  with  the  ordinance  relating  to  the 
Newton  Free  Library,  I hereby  submit  my  annual* 
report. 

Although  the  present  organization  of  the  Board  of 
Management  dates  from  May  5,  1876,  it  has  been 
thought  proper  to  include  herein,  the  record  of  the 
, library  since  the  last  annual  report  made  to  the  New- 
ton Free  Library  Corporation,  dated  September  30, 
1875. 

The  financial  statement  made  by  the  treasurer  of  the 
late  corporation,  dated  March  14,  1876,  as  well  as  a 
similar  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  since 
that  date,  will  be  found  in  appendixes  “A”  and  “B,” 
herewith  submitted. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  neither  of  the  above  state- 
ments cover  the  term  of  the  past  twelve  months,  I 
refer  you  to  appendix  “ C ” for  a list  of  such  expenses 
as  have  been  actually  incurred  since  January  1,  1876. 

The  fifteen  months  embraced  in  this  report  has 
witnessed  a steady  increase  in  the  use  of  the  library, 
and  an  extension  to  all  parts  of  the  city  of  facilities 
for  taking  out  and  returning  books  through  the  library 
agencies.  The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
transfer  of  the  maintenance  of  the  library  from  the 
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late  corporation  to  its  present  guardian,  the  City  of 
Newton,  has  not  in  any  degree  interrupted  the  dis- 
charge of  its  peculiar  work,  but  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  the  greater  prominence  given  to  the  institution, 
furnished  a stimulus  to  its  activity  that  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  statistics  embodied  in  this  report. 

The  Library  and  Reading-room  have  been  opened  each 
secular  day  of  the  past  term,  except  ten  and  one-half 
holidays. 

The  circulation  of  books  for  the  fifteen  months  end- 
ing December  31,  1876,  has  been  99,616  volumes,  and 
are  divided  as  follows  : 


Newton,  ..... 

62,146  volumes. 

Newtonville,  ..... 

9,667 

a 

Newton  Centre,  .... 

9,185 

u 

Auburndale,  ..... 

5,979 

u 

Newton  Upper  Falls, 

5,363 

u 

Newton  Highlands, 

3,672 

(( 

West  Newton,  .... 

2,058 

u 

Newton  Lower  Falls,  (11  months), 

1,445 

(( 

North  Village,  (4  weeks), 

101 

u 

Total, 

99,616 

u 

The  circulation  charged  to  Newton  represents  de- 
liveries at  the  Library  building  directly  to  borrowers, 
and  the  remaining  37,470  volumes  were  delivered 
through  the  several  agencies. 

The  deliveries  at  the  Library  for  the  past  twelve 

months  was  .......  50,530  volumes. 

The  deliveries  through  the  agencies  for  the  past 

twelve  months  was  ......  31,175  “ 


Total  circulation  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31, 1876,  81,705 
Circulation  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1875,  57,248 


Increase  of  circulation  during  the  last  year, 


. 24,457 
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The  largest  daily  issue  was  504  volumes,  on  April 
14th.  The  largest  delivery  in  one  month  was  8,535 
volumes,  in  March. 

The  daily  average  has  been  264  volumes,  an  in- 
crease of  seventy-six  volumes  over  the  previous  year. 
Nineteen  volumes  have  been  replaced  since  the  last 
report ; fifty  were  worn  out  and  not  replaced ; sixteen 
volumes  were  lost  or  damaged  and  paid  for  by  bor- 
rowers, and  fifteen  volumes  cannot  at  present  be 
accounted  for. 

There  have  been  during  the  past  term  16,021  vol- 
umes re-covered.  Much  of  the  wTork  implied  in  the 
last  statement  has  been  made  necessary,  in  the  interest  | 
of  neatness  and  good  order,  by  the  careless  habits  of , 
borrowers  in  using  and  keeping  library  books.  If  all 
who  prefer  a cleanly  covered  book  were  to  take  rea- 
sonable care  of  the  library  books  in  their  possession, 
our  labors  in  this  department  would  be  largely  dimin-  j 
ished. 

A recent  careful  examination  of  the  Library  shows  J 
a loss  since  last  report  of  fifteen  volumes.  In  view  of 
the  large  circulation  reported,  this  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered a serious  deficit,  and  as  the  books  belong  to  the  , 
cheapest  class,  the  loss  to  the  library  is  trifling,  even  if 
they  should  not  be  hereafter  recovered. 

Although  we  have  adopted  during  the  past  year  an 
improved  method  of  charging  loans  to  borrowers,  still 
an  occasional  loss  will  occur  in  a large  circulation,  I 
where  several  persons  are  depended  upon  to  make  a | 
correct  record  of  the  work  in  progress.  The  system  I 
adopted  last  spring  of  charging  each  loan  on  a separate  ' 
slip,  and  keeping  each  day’s  delivery  in  a pack,  enables  j 
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us  to  discover  immediately  the  detention  of  any  book 
over  its  allotted  time.  In  this  connection  we  have 
adopted  the  plan  pursued  in  other  libraries  of  notifying 
borrowers,  by  postal  card,  when  books  are  overdue.  It 
is  of  course  important  that  books  should  be  returned 
as  soon  as  possible,  that  other  readers  may  have  the 
use  of  them,  thus  saving  in  some  measure  the  necessity 
for  duplicates. 

During  the  past  nine  months  1,586  notices  have  been 
sent  to  delinquents.  The  result  of  these  notifications 
is  shown  by  the  statement,  that  while  the  amount  col- 
lected for  fines  during  the  last  nine  months  is  fifteen 
per  cent  less  than  the  same  period  of  the  previous 
year,  the  circulation  has  increased  eighteen  per  cent. 
Our  present  method  of  recording  loans  enables  us  to 
state  accurately  the  percentage  of  the  circulation 
represented  by  the  several  classes  of  books  drawn  from 
the  library.  The  following  analysis  must,  however,  be 
i confined  to  the  past  nine  months,  omitting  the  three 
months  when  the  demand  for  fiction  is  at  the  lowest 
point.  Under  these  conditions  the  percentage  of 
fiction  reported  would  be  larger  than  would  appear  in 
a full  twelve  month’s  statement.  It  also  seems  ne- 
i cessary  to  say  in  explanation  of  our  classification,  that 
; our  system  of  alcoves  limits  us  to  ten  divisions  only, 
and  that  we  are  thus  obliged  to  group  together  certain 
classes  that  do  not  properly  belong  under  the  same 
head.  As  the  use  of  the  reference  alcove  has  not  been 
noted,  its  record  is  of  course  omitted. 

The  character  of  the  circulation  may  be  stated  as 
follows,  for  the  nine  months  ending  December  31, 
1876:  — 
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Per  cent  of  Fiction  and  Juvenile  Reading,  . 

7Q  9 7 
fUG 

u 

“ Poetry,  Essays  and  Art,  . 

7 7 9 
* -TOO 

u 

“ Travels,  Agriculture  and  Horticulture, 

A 21 
u*T<TCf 

u 

“ Biography  and  Theology, 

4 -20 

(e 

“ Historical  Reading, 

O 92 
^'\GG 

« 

“ Natural  Science, 

9 6 9 
*-\GG 

u 

“ Magazine  Reading,  . 

1 46 

-*-•  i xvcr 

(( 

" French,  German  and  Italian,  . 

0 47 
u-TOC 

u 

“ Political  Science, 

0 24 

The  last  annual  report  did  not  present  a similar 
analysis  that  could  be  used  for  purposes  of  comparison. 
Those  that  appear  in  former  reports  are  probably  only 
approximate  statements,  because  of  some  peculiarities 
of  the  system  then  in  use  for  recording  loans.  I am 
confident,  however,  that  if  the  analysis  for  twelve 
months  could  be  shown,  the  percentage  of  fiction 
issued  would  fall  as  low  as  in  any  public  library  in  the 
State.  There  is  one  consideration  that  should  be  borne 
in  mind  in  regarding  such  statements  as  above,  and  that 
is,  the  library  is  constantly  receiving  accessions  of  new 
names  to  its  register,  and  that  the  average  reader 
begins  to  use  the  library  by  drawing  upon  the  depart- 
ment of  fiction.  Whenever  we  can  supply  our  readers 
with  class  lists,  that  are  so  important  a feature  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  or  a new  catalogue  that  shall 
include  this  classification  with  notes,  wre  may  then  con- 
fidently expect  to  see  this  percentage  of  fiction  very 
materially  reduced,  and  greater  attention  given  to  more 
instructive  grades  of  reading.  Such  improved  facilities 
for  finding  books  will  also  undoubtedly  lead  to  a large 
increase  in  the  circulation. 

The  establishment  of  agencies  in  various  parts  of  the 
city,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  and  receiving  books, 
has  thus  far  met  with  fair  success.  Of  the  eight  now  in 
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operation,  six  have  been  in  use  over  fifteen  months,  and 
the  remainder  for  shorter  periods.  As  this  feature  of 
the  library  management  is,  I think,  peculiar  to  Newton, 
it  may  be  well  to  give  some  particulars  of  it.  The  co- 
operation of  responsible  persons,  usually  store-keepers, 
has  been  secured  in  the  different  sections  of  the  city  to 
receive  from  the  Library,  two  days  in  the  week,  baskets 
of  books  previously  ordered  by  borrowers  in  their 
vicinity,  and  to  deliver  them  as  called  for;  also,  to 
receive  books  to  be  returned  to  the  Library  on  regular 
days ; as  this  service  has  thus  far  been  gratuitous,  the 
agent  is  only  required  to  4ake  reasonable  care  of  the 
books  while  in  his  possession.  The  matter  of  reclaim- 
ing books  overdue,  and  collecting  fines  and  forfeitures, 
still  continues  in  the  hands  of  the  librarian.  Three 
agencies  on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  and  one  on 
the  north,  are  supplied  Mondays  and  Thursdays ; the 
remaining  four,  on  the  line  of  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Railroad,  are  supplied  Tuesdays  and  Fridays.  Borrowers 
may  leave  their  cards  at  these  agencies,  and  receive 
their  books  after  five  p.  M.,  on  the  days  above  stated. 
The  carrying  back  and  forth  of  these  books  is  done  by 
expressmen,  and  the  entire  expense  may  be  averaged 
at  eighty-two  cents  per  hundred  volumes,  delivered  at 
the  agencies. 

A portion  of  the  books  lost  should  be  charged  to 
certain  imperfections  of  this  method  of  delivery,  but  the 
loss  is  trifling  compared  to  the  accommodations  afforded 
to  readers  living  at  a distance  from  the  Library  build- 
ing. In  view  of  the  successful  results  attained,  I think 
some  expression  of  appreciation  from  your  Board  is  due 
to  these  agents  for  the  service  which  they  have  faith- 
fully rendered.  Although  this  portion  of  the  library 
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work  has  largely  increased  during  the  past  season,  I 
think  the  present  arrangements  will  accommodate  the 
business  of  the  coming  year  without  any  radical  change 
being  found  necessary. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  the  composition  of  the 
Library,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  accessions  during 
the  past  season,  I have  had  the  following  inventory,  of 
all  the  books  which  compose  this  Library  at  this  date, 
carefully  prepared. 


Accessions  of 
the  year,  vols. 


English  Prose  Fiction,  and  Juvenile  Works,  415 

Biographical  and  Religious  “ 92 

Poetry,  Essays  and  Art  u 114 

Historical  “ 46 

Travels,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  “ 59 

Natural  Science,  104 

Periodical  Literature,  ....  35 

Political  Science  (including  Public  Documents),  89 
Reference  Library,  .....  29 

French,  German  and  Italian  Literature,  . 1 


Total  number 
of  volumes. 

3,607 

1,623 

1,458 

1,093 

1,066 

773 

687 

695 

533 

404 


Total  since  last  report, 


984  11,939 


The  above  statement  includes  791  duplicate  volumes, 
mostly  works  of  fiction.  There  have  been  added  to 
the  Library,  by  purchase,  831  volumes,  at  an  expense  of 
$1,126.37.  We  have  also  received  gifts  from  various 
friends  amounting  to  62  volumes,  and  91  volumes  of 
Public  Documents.  Among  the  gifts,  I wish  to  mention 
Van  Horne’s  “ History  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land,” complete  in  three  volumes,  with  maps,  presented 
by  A.  B.  Underwood,  Esq.  We  have  also  received  from 
Rev.  B.  K.  Pierce,  one  volume  of  the  American 
Architect  and  Building  News;  fourteen  volumes  of 
miscellaneous  books,  and  a number  of  valuable  pam- 
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phlets  on  sanitary  and  educational  matters.  We  are 
also  indebted  to  G.  D.  Gilman,  Esq.,  for  a finely  bound 
copy  of  the  “Newton  Centennial  Memorial,”  published 
by  the  City,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Gilman  as 
chairman  of  the  publication  committee.  This  addition 
to  our  historical  department  is  of  great  value  because 
of  its  local  character,  and  will  surely  be  regarded  with 
increasing  interest  in  future  years.  I wish  to  make 
known  on  behalf  of  the  Library  committee  their  desire 
to  secure  for  the  Library  any  books,  pamphlets,  letters, 
etc.,  of  a local  historical  character  for  preservation. 
Among  the  parcels  of  old  books  and  papers  yearly 
destroyed  or  sold,  there  are  sure  to  be  a few  worthy  of 
preservation  in  the  public  library  for  future  reference. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  reports  of  the  Town  of 
Newton  previous  to  1851. 

The  Library  committee  in  selecting  books  for  purchase 
have  endeavored  to  distribute  the  fund  appropriated 
therefor,  so  as  to  give  each  department  a share  of  the 
new  publications  in  proportion  to  the  demand  made 
upon  it.  The  prevailing  depression  in  the  publishing 
trade  has  limited  their  selections  somewhat,  and  they 
have  thus  been  able  to  provide  more  liberally  of  dupli- 
cates than  heretofore. 

In  a season  of  the  former  activity  of  the  book  trade, 
the  appropriation  at  the  disposal  of  this  committee 
would  not  enable  them  to  give  a fair  share  of  the  new 
publications  to  each  department.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  make  some  additions 
to  our  library  of  standard  and  illustrated  works,  ency- 
clopaedias, dictionaries  and  other  works  of  reference. 
These  publications  are  necessarily  expensive,  but  they 
have  a far  more  permanent  value  for  general  use,  in 
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proportion  to  their  cost,  than  a large  part  of  the  books 
usually  bought.  I venture  to  suggest  for  the  consider- 
ation of  your  Board,  whether  it  would  not  be  well  in 
the  future  to  set  apart  a sum  annually  for  supplying 
the  reference  library.  Our  foreign  purchases  have 
been  suspended,  owing  to  the  more  pressing  need  of 
our  funds  for  American  publications.  I hope  to  be  able 
to  forward  an  order  next  season,  that  will  secure  many 
desirable  books  at  lower  rates  than  our  markets  will 
furnish  them. 

The  percentage  of  fiction  given  out  in  public  libraries 
has  given  rise  to  a degree  of  distrust  of  the  real  value 
of  these  institutions  to  the  community.  It  seems  to  be 
expected  by  a large  class  of  intelligent  persons  that  the 
• general  reader  will  instinctively  seek  an  instructive 
class  of  books.  That  he  does  not  do  so  is  apt  to 
be  considered  more  a reflection  on  the  character  or 
management  of  the  library  than  on  the  judgment  of 
the  reader.  As  this  rule  of  percentage  varies  little 
among  public  libraries,  including  the  largest  and  most 
complete,  it  is  evident  that  some  other  cause  must  be 
indicated,  other  than  the  composition  or  conduct  of 
them.  While  it  is  clear  that  jthe  largest  class  of  readers 
use  the  library  simply  as  a source  of  entertainment,  it 
is  a settled  conviction  among  librarians,  that  a liberal 
provision  for  this  demand  will  surely  result  in  forming 
a habit  of  reading,  that  leads  a majority  of  this  class 
of  readers  to  an  acquaintance  with  higher  grades  of 
reading  and  study  when  the  appetite  for  fiction  is  sur- 
feited. While  it  is  still  an  open  question  whether  it  is 
wise  to  supply  public  libraries  with  every  class  of 
fictitious  literature,  the  past  policy  of  this  library  in 
excluding  the  works  of  certain  authors,  of  whom  Mrs. 
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Southworth  may  be  considered  a type,  is  continued. 
The  works  of  Mrs.  Holmes,  Stevens,  and  others,  that 
were  formerly  added  to  the  library,  are  nearly  worn 
out  through  incessant  activity  and  will  not  probably 
be  replaced.  I would  also  say  in  this  connection,  after 
our  readers  are  supplied  with  a more  perfect  cata- 
logue, and  the  librarians  have  improved  every  oppor- 
tunity that  offers  to  guide  and  assist  juvenile  applicants 
for  books,  there  still  remains  an  important  duty  for 
parents  to  observe  in  assisting  the  younger  members 
of  their  families  to  select  books  from  the  public  library. 
A little  oversight  and  judicious  management  in  this 
matter  will  often  lead  a young  reader  from  excessive 
novel  reading  to  equally  interesting  works  of  travel, 
history,  biography,  etc. 

The  matter  of  publishing  a new  catalogue  of  the 
library  is  one  which  should  immediately  engage  your 
attention.  Our  present  supply  is  very  nearly  ex- 
hausted, and  before  this  work  can  be  properly  accom- 
plished we  shall  be  unable  to  supply  the  demands  of 
our  readers.  The  present  catalogue  contains  7,700 
volumes,  and  the  balance  of  the  12,000  now  on  hand 
have  been  published  at  various  times  in  a series  of 
author's  bulletins.  This  series  has  recently  been  re- 
published as  one  bulletin,  and  forms  an  appendix  to  the 
main  catalogue.  This  provision  for  finding  books  is 
very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  and  implies  numberless 
applications  to  the  librarians  for  assistance  that  would 
otherwise  be  afforded  by  a good  catalogue.  This  state 
of  things  cannot  be  otherwise  regarded  than  as  a 
serious  check  to  the  use  of  the  library. 

To  furnish  the  reader  with  as  many  clues  as  possible, 
by  means  of  full  entries  of  titles,  cross-references  and 
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classification  by  subjects,  to  the  books  or  facts  he  may 
wish  to  obtain,  and  also  to  instruct  him  by  means  of 
notes  inserted  in  the  text  as  to  the  character  and  scope  of 
certain  books  whose  titles  are  ambiguous  or  indefinite, 
is  to  add  in  a large  degree  to  the  practical  usefulness  of 
the  library. 

The  catalogues  recently  published  by  the  Quincy  and 
Boston  Public  Libraries,  illustrate  the  newer  features  of 
catalogue  work,  the  practical  value  of  which  must  be 
evident  to  all  who  examine  them.  I would  not  recom- 
mend engaging  in  this  work  until  sufficient  means  are 
insured  for  its  fulfilment  in  accordance  with  the  best 
models  extant.  The  time  and  expense  involved  will 
certainly  be  large  compared  with  other  items  of  library 
expenditure,  but  a portion  of  this  expense  will  probably 
be  saved  by  the  publication  of  the  new  index  to  period- 
ical literature  promised  by  the  u American  Library 
Association,”  if  we  are  content  to  wait  until  that  is 
published. 

I find  it  very  difficult  to  make  any  close  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  preparing  a catalogue  of  this  library.  The 
results  of  conference  with  several  experts  in  this  matter 
enables  me  to  present  the  following  as  the  lowest 
estimate  that  should  be  made  for  this  work.  As  the 
library,  at  the  time  of  publication,  would  contain  at 
least  13,000  volumes,  I should  say  its  catalogue  would 
comprise  five  hundred  pages  in  double  columns,  large 
octavo,  and  would  require  at  least  twenty  months  to 
prepare  and  print  an  edition.  The  expense  of  prepara- 
tion would  be  at  least  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  the 
bill  for  printing  a thousand  copies  would  be  about 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  including  binding.  I am 
confident  it  would  require  at  least  four  thousand  dollars 
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to  publish  this  work  in  a manner  that  shall  be  creditable  to 
the  Library,  and  the  community  that  sustains  it.  A large 
portion  of  the  labor  incurred  in  this  preparation  will  be 
saved  for  the  use  of  future  catalogues,  and  for  the  cur- 
rent use  of  the  Library,  in  the  card  catalogue  thereby 
secured.  This  feature  of  library  conveniences  is  well 
worth  having  by  itself,  and  we  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  prepare  one.  By  constantly  adding  to  it  the  cards 
representing  the  accessions  as  they  come  in,  we  shall 
have  at  all  times  one  complete  catalogue  of  the  library. 
I cannot  leave  this  subject  without  repeating  an  old 
adage,  which  I am  sure  will  apply  in  this  case  with 
great  force,  that  “ whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is 
worth  doing  well .” 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Boston  Public  Library  for  a 
series  of  “ Notes  on  English  History/’  prepared  and 
printed  by  them  on  broadsides.  These  we  have  num- 
bered in  accordance  with  our  catalogue,  and  placed  them 
' in  covers  on  the  library  table  for  the  convenience  of 
readers.  As  we  have  but  recently  put  these  in 
condition  for  public  use,  I am  not  able  to  report  any 
increase  in  the  demand  for  historical  reading  thereby 
gained.  The  great  value  of  these  notes  to  the  general 
reader  will  certainly  be  conceded  by  all  who  use  them. 

The  registration  of  persons  to  whom  Library  cards 
are  issued  now  numbers  6,155,  an  increase  of  1,201  since 
last  report.  As  this  list  began  six  years  ago,  it  will 
be  found  that  a considerable  number  of  the  names  and 
residences  there  recorded  need  revision,  owing  to  the 
changes  constantly  occurring  from  death  and  removals. 
As  our  only  clue  to  borrowers  lies  in  this  register,  and 
as  we  depend  on  it  in  replacing  lost  cards,  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  that  it  be  kept  reasonably  correct. 
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The  rule  requiring  borrowers  to  give  notice  of  a 
change  of  residence  has  not  been  generally  observed.  I 
would  recommend  that  your  Board  apply  to  the  City 
Government  for  the  services  of  a member  of  the  police 
force  to  assist  in  the  matter  of  verifying  the  residence 
of  such  persons  on  this  register  as  are  not  known  to  the 
library  management. 

There  is  also  a regulation  that  provides  that  “ any 
book  retained  one  week  beyond  the  time  prescribed, 
shall  be  sent  for  by  the  librarian  and  the  expense  of 
obtaining  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  who  borrowed  it.” 
Our  experience  has  been  that  the  expense  so  incurred 
will  not  as  a rule  be  paid  by  the  delinquent,  even  if 
the  privileges  of  the  Library  are  thereby  forfeited. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  sending  special 
messengers  to  various  parts  of  the  city  for  books  so 
detained,  I would  suggest  the  co-operation  of  the  police 
be  secured,  as  in  the  matter  already  mentioned.  The 
necessity  for  such  services  will  not  often  occur,  and 
books  so  secured  can  be  left  at  the  nearest  agency,  thus 
accomplishing  the  purpose  with  the  least  time  and 
trouble.  The  City  of  Boston  has  always  accorded  to 
its  public  library  the  assistance  of  the  police,  to  any 
extent  that  its  interests  required,  with  advantage  to 
that  institution. 

The  committee  on  the  building  have  during  the  past 
season  completed  a commodious  and  well  furnished 
room  for  the  special  use  of  the  librarian.  This  has 
been  accomplished  without  in  any  degree  marring  the 
general  appearance  of  the  Library  hall,  and  supplies 
conveniences  for  the  registration  of  books  and  catalogue 
work  that  has  long  been  needed. 

The  revised  rules  and  regulations,  lately  adopted  by 
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your  board,  have  been  published  and  are  now  being 
distributed  among  our  readers.  I am  confident  that 
the  changes  therein  made  will  prove  beneficial  to  the 
interests  of  the  Library,  and  an  ultimate  benefit  to  all 
who  use  it. 

The  Reading-room  continues  without  change  since 
last  report.  There  are  now  on  file  twenty  daily,  six- 
teen weekly,  and  five  monthly  papers,  representing  all 
sections  of  the  country ; also,  eighteen  magazines  and 
a variety  of  pamphlets.  We  are  also  indebted  to  the 
Rev.  B.  K.  Pierce  for  one  weekly  paper  and  other 
periodicals. 

The  attendance  has  been  increasing  steadily  through- 
out the  year,  and  has  never  been  so  large  as  now.  I 
am  confident  that  the  daily  attendance  will  average  125 
persons  for  the  past  season. 

I cannot  close  this  report  without  expressing  my 
hearty  appreciation  of  the  faithful  attention  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  library,  manifested  at  all  times,  by  the  libra- 
„ rian  and  her  assistant.  The  successful  results  shown  in 
this  report,  can  be  in  a great  measure  directly  traced  to 
the  efficiency  and  zeal,  which  they  have  brought  to  bear 
upon  their  work,  and  justly  entitles  them  to  your  com- 
mendation, as  well  as  the  approval  of  the  community 
they  have  so  well  served. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FREDERICK  JACKSON, 

Superintendent. 


APPENDIX  “A..” 


Statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  made  by  tlie 
Treasurer  of  the  late  Newton  Free  Library  Corporation, 
dated  March  14,  1876: 


RECEIPTS, 

October  1, 

1875. 

By  balance 

on  hand,  ..... 

$4,494  52 

“ cash  received  for  Fines, 

147  64 

“ Interest  received  on  Notes,  . 

83  53 

“ cash  received  for  Catalogues  and  Bulle- 

tins, 

31  06 

“ Old  Books, 

15  50 

a u 

“ Papers, 

4 00 

{(  (( 

“ Sundries, 

5 72 

EXPENDITURES. 

March  14,  1876. 

To  cash  paid  on  Salary  account, 

$840  44 

u 

u Book  “ 

413  51 

a 

“ Printing  and  Advertising 

account, 

174  12 

(c 

“ Lighting  account, 

173  70 

u 

u Agency  u 

103  12 

u 

“ Incidental  “ 

101  09 

u 

“ Reading-room  a 

68  33 

(C 

“ Binding  “ 

38  60 

(( 

“ Fuel  " 

25  20 

« 

u Building  “ 

24  94 

(( 

“ City  Treasurer  of  Newton,  . 

2,818  92 

$4,781  97 


XPPEXPIX  66  B.” 


Statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  from  March 
14  to  December  31,  1876  : 

RECEIPTS, 

March  14,  1876. 


Cash  received  from  Newton  Free  Library 


Corporation,  . 

$2,818  92 

cc 

City  of  Newton, 

3,500  00 

cc 

“ Fines, 

262  16 

cc 

Catalogues  and  Bulle- 

v 

tins, 

56  90 

cc 

“ Old  Papers, 

7 75 

cc 

Damages  on  Books, 

4 75 

cc 

Sundries,  . 

88 

EXPENDITURES, 

December  31,  1876. 

Payments  on 

Salary  account, 

$2,067  37 

cc 

Book  “ 

712  26 

cc 

Building  “ 

497  87 

cc 

Light  “ 

456  60 

CC 

Incidental  “ 

332  29 

Cl 

Printing  and  Advertising 

ac- 

count, 

317  00 

Cl 

Reading-room  account, 

289  73 

cc 

Agency  “ 

230  21 

cc 

Fuel  u 

198  75 

cc 

Binding  “ 

116  96 

cc 

Stationery  and  Postage 

ac- 

count, 

94  71 

Cash  balance 

in  City  Treasury,  $1,296 

70 

cc  c 

‘ Library,  . . 40 

91 

1,337  61 

Total  cash  balance,  . $6,651  36 
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Statement  of  expenses  from  January  1,  to  December 

31,  1876: 


Payments  on 

Salary  account, 

$2,314  85 

(( 

Book  “ ... 

893  98 

u 

Building  “ ... 

497  87 

(( 

Light  “ ... 

456  60 

u 

Incidental  “ ... 

371  01 

u 

Printing  and  Advertising  ac- 

count, . 

369  12 

l( 

Beading-room  account, 

335  93 

a 

Agency  “ 

280  08 

u 

Fuel  “ 

223  95 

a 

Binding  " 

139  81 

(( 

Stationery  and  Postage  ac- 

count, .... 

99  53 

Total 

expenses,  .... 

$5,982  73 


REPORT  OF  CHIEF  ENGINEER 


OF  THE 


Newton  Fire  Departien 


FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DEC.  31,  1876. 


BOSTON : 

GEO.  L.  KEYES,  PRINTER,  166  CONGRESS,  COR.  FRANKLIN  STREET. 

1877. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  ENGINEER. 


To  His  Honor  the  Mayor , and  City  Council  of  Newton : 

I herewith  present,  in  accordance  with  Ordinance  No. 
16,  my  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Newton  Fire 
Department.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  a statement 
of  its  condition,  with  a roll  of  its  members,  list  of  fires, 
amount  of  loss,  with  insurance  as  near  as  could  be 
ascertained,  fire  alarm  telegraph  and  boxes,  reservoirs, 
hydrants,  etc.;  also,  a list  of  the  property  belonging  to 
the  city,  in  charge  of  the  different  companies  in  each 
ward. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  organization  for  the  past  year  has  been  the  same 


! as  in  1875,  viz.  : 

Chief,  six  Engineers  and  Clerk,  8 

Three  Steam  Eire  Engine  Companies  with  Hose  Carriage 

and  Tender  Wagon,  15  men  each,  45 

One  Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  14 

Two  Hose  Companies,  6 men  each,  12 

! Two  Hand  Engine  Companies,  46  men  each,  92 


Making  a total  of  officers  and  men,  171 


The  pay  of  the  Hosemen  on  the  Steamer,  Hose, 
and  Hook  and  Ladder  Companies  has  been  ($40)  forty 
dollars  per  annum.  I would  recommend  an  advance 
in  the  pay  to  at  least  ($40)  forty  dollars  more,  making 
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it  ($80)  eighty  dollars  per  annum.  My  reasons  for 
asking  more  pay  for  the  Hosemen  are  that  we  have 
an  excellently  drilled  Department,  always  ready  and 
prompt  to  respond  to  any  alarm  that  is  given ; and  in 
order  to  keep  good  men  and  have  a first  class  Fire 
Department  the  men  must  be  paid  as  an  appreciation 
of  the  work  they  do.  I would  recommend  the  dis- 
banding of  the  two  Hand  Engine  Companies  in  Wards 
4 and  5,  and  the  purchasing  of  two  new  Hose  Carriages 
and  horses,  the  companies  to  consist  of  six  men  each ; 
the  Hosemen  to  receive  the  same  compensation  as 
above  suggested. 

I think  the  pay  of  the  Engineers  is  too  small,  and 
that  there  should  be  an  increase  of  their  pay  to  what 
it  was  in  1874-5. 


FIRES  AND  ALARMS,  1876. 


Date. 

Box. 

Location. 

.Loss.  Insurance. 

Jan.  2. 

24. 

Fuller’s  barn  in  Crafts  street, 

$1,500 

2. 

24. 

Second  alarm. 

3. 

24. 

Still  alarm  for  same  fire. 

7. 

4. 

Patrick  Fleming’s  house, 

Auburndale, 

3,500  $2,200 

13. 

15. 

Boyd’s  sheds  in  Morse’s  field, 

800 

500 

Feb.  14. 

5. 

Fire  in  Grantville. 

14. 

5. 

Third  alarm  signal  given. 

March  7. 

12. 

Haley’s  cottage  on  Kenrick  street, 

1,000 

1,000 

15. 

23. 

Brush  burning. 

16. 

15. 

Dr.  Bartlett’s  barn, 

7,500 

4,500 

17. 

15. 

a a 

April  12. 

15. 

J ohn  Cavanaugh’s  house, 

1,000 

12. 

15. 

Second  alarm. 

14. 

>5. 

E.  J.  Collins’  house,  Lower  Falls, 

200 

19. 

7. 

Turnbull’s  house,  Highlands, 

4,000 

4,000 

20. 

62. 

Railroad  bridge,  Upper  Falls, 

1,200 

20. 

6. 

To  same  fire. 

OF  THE  FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 
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Date. 

Box. 

Location. 

Loss.  Insurance. 

April 

26. 

4. 

Fire  in  Weston. 

29. 

13. 

Stanley’s  barn, 

$550 

May 

1. 

22. 

Fire  in  Watertown. 

31. 

4. 

Small  slianty, 

50 

June 

11. 

13. 

False  alarm. 

16. 

73. 

Carload  of  wood  at  Newton  Centre, 

230 

27. 

15. 

E.  D.  Hull’s  house  and  barn, 

o 

© 

$4,500 

27. 

12. 

Same  fire. 

July 

4. 

35. 

Fire  alarm. 

7. 

15. 

Fire  in  Watertown. 

14. 

15. 

Cate’s  barn  struck  by  lightning, 

50 

1,000 

25. 

15. 

Carload  of  hay  at  B.  & A.  R.  R., 

200 

Aug. 

3. 

15. 

Tuttle’s  house,  Jefferson  street, 

300 

4,500 

3. 

15. 

Second  alarm. 

13. 

73. 

Sullivan’s  barn, 

900 

26. 

35. 

Mague’s  barn, 

2,500 

2,000 

26. 

32. 

Second  alarm. 

26. 

31. 

Maynard’s  barn,  Crafts  street, 

800 

500 

26. 

23. 

U U (C 

26. 

23. 

Second  alarm. 

Sept. 

16. 

15. 

Fire  in  Watertown. 

21. 

15. 

Warner’s  barn,  Park  street, 

500 

500 

Oct. 

3. 

35. 

Small  fire  in  dwelling-house. 

3. 

23. 

Small  stable  on  Bowers  street, 

800 

500 

4. 

15. 

M.  H.  Sargent’s  bouse,  Park  street, 

25 

4,000 

6. 

24. 

Slocumb’s  house,  Watertown  street, 

300 

800 

13. 

35. 

Barn,  Cherry  street, 

1,500 

1,000 

15. 

24. 

M.  Pillow’s  house, 

1,800 

1,600 

17. 

24. 

Murphy’s  house,  Dalby  street, 

1,500 

1,000 

17. 

24. 

Second  alarm. 

Nov. 

4. 

73. 

Colby’s  house  on  Pelham  street, 

25 

6. 

73. 

Mrs.  Garey’s  house,  Pelham  street, 

6,000 

8,500 

6. 

73. 

Second  alarm. 

6. 

73. 

Fowle’s  barn  on  Homer  street, 

800 

800 

9. 

14. 

Orphan’s  Home,  Hovey  street, 

100 

7,000 

9. 

Bell  alarm  for  fire  out  of  town. 

11. 

22. 

False  alarm  in  Watertown. 

20. 

15. 

Warner’s  barn,  Park  street,  ** 

300 

500 

25. 

31. 

Shop  on  Waltham  street, 

* 500 
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Date. 

Box. 

Location. 

Loss.  Insurance. 

Nov. 

25. 

22. 

Fire  in  Watertown. 

Dec. 

6. 

73. 

Dudley’s  stable,  Beacon  street, 

$10,000  $8,500 

6. 

73. 

Second  alarm. 

10. 

23. 

Fire  in  Watertown. 

10. 

22. 

Same  fire. 

10. 

14. 

Fire  in  Needham. 

APPARATUS. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  three  Steamers,  with  Hose 
Carriage  and  Tender  Wagon  to  each;  one  Hook  and 
Ladder  Truck ; two  Hand  Engines,  with  Hose  Carriage  ; 
and  two  Hose  Carriages  in  Wards  2 and  4. 

Since  my  last  report  the  Hand  Engine  spoken  of  has 
been  sold,  as  per  order  of  the  Committee  on  Fire  De- 
partment. 

The  Heater  in  No.  3’s  house  is  a failure,  and  I would 
recommend  a new  one  of  the  same  make  as  in  Steamer 
l’s  house,  the  cost  of  which  is  about  $160. 

All  the  apparatus  connected  with  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment is  in  good  working  order,  but  I would  recommend 
the  purchase  of  a new  Hook  and  Ladder  Truck  in  place 
of  the  one  we  now  have,  as  the  present  one  is  too  small 
to  carry  a sufficient  supply  of  ladders.  The  truck  is  too 
short  to  carry  ladders  of  sufficient  length,  as  there  have 
been  a number  of  high  buildings  erected  since  the  pre- 
sent one  was  purchased. 


HOSE. 

There  are  about  10,000  feet  of  Hose  now  owned  by 
the  city  and  distributed  among  the  different  companies. 
There  is  about  2,000  feet  unlit  for  use,  and  I would 
recommend  the  purchase  of  1,000  feet  for  Steamer  1, 
Ward  7 ; 500  feet  for  Hose  4,  Ward  2 ; 500  feet  for 
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Mechanic  4,  Ward  5 ; and  500  feet  for  Steamer  3,  Ward 
6.  Two  thousand  feet  of  new  hose  were  bought  last 
year,  and  about  the  same  amount  condemned,  and  I 
should  think  with  the  addition  of  2,500  feet  of  new 
hose,  purchased  and  distributed  as  above  suggested,  that 
there  would  be  enough  for  the  next  year.  It  is  neces- 
sary as  well  as  economical  to  have  a plenty  of  hose,  in 
order  to  have  it  kept  dry,  oiled,  and  in  good  order, 
which  is  impossible  to  do  unless  we  have  enough  for  a 
change. 


RESERVOIRS. 

There  has  been  no  great  alteration  or  expense  on  the 
reservoirs  the  past  year,  as  in  view  of  the  water  being 
introduced  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  make  any 
alterations.  The  whole  number  of  reservoirs  is  twenty- 
six. 


HYDRANTS. 

There  are  at  this  time  two  hundred  and  fifty-five 
hydrants  set,  and  two  to  be  set,  making  in  all  two 
hundred  and  fifty-seven,  located  as  follows : 


Ward  1. 


North  side 
North  “ 
North 
South 
North 
East 
East 
North 
North 


of  Bellevue  street,  about  40  feet  west  of  Centre  street. 

“ u about  495  feet  “ “ “ 

“ “ “ 30  feet  east  of  Maple  “ 

Boyd  street,  west  corner  of  Jewett  street. 

Church  “ about  40  feet  east  of  Maple  place. 

Hovey  “ “ 20  feet  north  of  Washington  street. 

Jewett  “ “ 50  feet  north  of  “ “ 

Newtonville  avenue,  west  corner  of  Oak  street. 

“ “ about  130  feet  east  of  Howard  st. 
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North  side  of  Pearl  street,  west  corner  of  Jewett  street. 

North  u 11  11  u “ Waban  u 

West  u Richardson  street,  north  of  Common  street  Church. 

North  “ “ “ about  555  feet  west  of  Centre  st. 

West  “ School  “ u 15  feet  north  of  Wahan  st. 

Wahan  park,  West  end. 

Walnut  “ East  end. 

South  side  of  Washington  street,  about  400  feet  west  of  Walnut  park. 
South  “ “ “ at  Bacon  street. 


Ward  2. 


West  side 
West  “ 
West  “ 
North  “ 
East  “ 
East  u 
East  u 
West  “ 
North  “ 
West  “ 
West  “ 
West  “ 
South  “ 
Southwest 
West  side 
East  “ 
East  “ 
North  “ 
North  i- 
North  “ 
North  “ 
West  “ 
West  “ 
West  “ 
North  " 
North  “ 
North  “ 
South  “ 


of  Adams  street,  about  120  feet  north  of  Catholic  Church. 

“ “ u 405  feet  “ Clinton  street. 

" 11  11  20  feet  south  of  Watertown  street. 

Powers  “ “ 675  feet  east  of  Walnut  street. 

Bridge  “ at  Chandler  street. 

“ “ about  465  feet  north  of  Chandler  street. 

“ “ south  corner  of  California  street. 

Brooks  place,  about  600  feet  north  of  Washington  st. 
Cabot  street,  about  745  feet  east  of  Walnut  street. 
Central  avenue,  about  15  feet  north  of  Washington  st. 
11  “ north  corner  of  Turner  street. 

“ “ about  15  feet  north  of  Prescott  street. 

Court  street,  about  550  feet  east  of  Central  avenue, 
side  of  Crafts  street,  about  25  feet  west  of  Linwood  ave. 
of  Crafts  street,  at  California  street. 

Cross  street,  about  25  feet  north  of  Washington  street. 
Howard  street,  north  corner  of  Washington  park. 
Highland  avenue,  west  corner  of  Walnut  street. 

“ “ about  470  feet  west  of  Walnut  st. 

“ “ near  residence  of  Rev.  J.  Worcester. 

“ “ east  corner  of  angle  in  street. 

Lowell  street,  about  45  feet  west  of  Walnut  street. 

“ “ south  corner  of  Edinboro’  street. 

“ “ about  35  feet  north  of  Washington  st. 

Newtonville  avenue,  about  20  feet  east  of  Howard  st. 

“ “ u 530  feet  east  of  Walnut  st. 

“ « « 40  feet  « « « 

Otis  street,  about  25  feet  west  of  Walnut  street. 
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South 

side  of 

Otis  street,  east  corner  of  Murray  street. 

West 

(( 

Walker  street,  about  20  feet  north  of  Washington  st. 

West 

a 

u 

ii 

“ 475  feet  “ “ “ 

East 

u 

Walnut 

ii 

11  340  feet  south  of  Cabot  street. 

West 

(( 

(( 

a 

north  corner  of  Washington  “ 

West 

(t 

(( 

a 

about  540  feet  north  of  Washington  st. 

West 

u 

a 

it 

“ 330  feet  south  of  Crafts  street. 

North 

ll 

Washington 

street,  about  25  feet  west  of  Howard  st. 

South 

(( 

ii 

“ “ 25  feet  « Crafts  “ 

West  end  of  Washington  park,  about  500  feet  east  of  Walnut  street. 
North  side  of  Watertown  street,  about  310  feet  west  of  Walnut  “ 
South  “ “ “ “ 40  feet  east  of  Crafts  “ 


Ward  3. 

North  side  of  Auburn  street,  west  corner  of  Washington  street. 
North  “ “ “ about  30  feet  east  of  Crescent  street. 

West  “ Chestnut  st.,  about  105  feet  south  of  Washington  st. 

East  “ Elm  street,  about  40  feet  north  of  Washington  street. 
West  “ Highland  street,  about  25  feet  south  of  Washington  st. 

East  “ “ “ at  Hunter  street. 

North  “ “ “ about  25  feet  west  of  Chestnut  street. 

North  “ Hillside  avenue,  about  20  feet  east  of  “ ‘ *' 

North  “ Margin  street,  at  Putnam  street. 

North  “ Mt.  Vernon  street,  east  corner  of  Hillside  avenue. 

North  “ “ " “ opp.  residence  of  W.  H.  Stewart. 

North  “ Otis  street,  east  corner  of  Hillside  avenue. 

North  “ u “ opposite  residence  of  W.  F.  Davenport. 

East  “ Perkins  street,  south  corner  of  Lander  street. 

North  " River  “ east  “ Henshaw  street. 

North  “ “ “ at  Elm  street. 

Northeast  side  of  River  street,  about  100  feet  northwest  of  Franklin 
School. 

Northeast  side  of  River  street,  at  Pine  street. 

North  side  of  Temple  “ west  corner  of  Highland  street. 

North  “ “ “ west  u Putnam  “ 

North  “ il  11  at  “ Prospect  “ 

West  “ Waltham  " north  “ Washington  street. 

Northwest  side  of  Waltham  st.,  opposite  residence  of  A.  B.  Potter. 
Northwest  “ " “ about  25  feet  north  of  Derby  street. 
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Northwest  side  of  Waltham  street,  north  corner  of  Pleasant  street. 
Northwest  “ u u near  corner  of  Crafts  street. 

North  side  of  Washington  street,  west  corner  of  Lucas  avenue. 
North  11  “ “ about  130  feet  east  of  Davis  court* 

North  “ “ “ “ 200  feet  west  of  Greenwood 

avenue. 

North  side  of  Watertown  street,  about  260  feet  east  of  Davis  avenue. 


North 

u 

(( 

“ “ 25  feet  west  of  Cross  street. 

North 

U 

Webster  street,  west  corner  of  Waltham  street. 

North 

a 

(( 

“ east  “ 

Cherry  street. 

North 

u 

(t 

“ east  “ 

Maple  street. 

North 

{( 

u 

“ east  “ 

Webster  park. 

North 

a 

u 

park,  North  end. 

North 

u 

Winthrop  street,  about  25  feet  west  of  Putnam  street. 

North 

a 

u 

u west  corner 

of  Shaw  street. 

Ward  4. 

Northeast  side  of  Ash  street,  west  corner  of  Melrose  street. 

North  side  of  Ash  street,  west  corner  of  Seavems  street. 

Northeast  side  of  Ash  street,  about  250  feet  south  of  the  park. 
South  side  of  Auburn  street,  about  50  feet  west  of  Greenwood  st. 
South  “ “ “ “ 240  feet  “ Maple  street. 

North  “ “ “ “ 30  feet  “ Washington  ave. 

North  “ “ “ west  corner  of  Franklin  street. 

North  " Auburndale  avenue,  about  540  feet  west  of  Rowe  st. 
North  “ Beacon  street,  about  1180  feet  east  of  Washington  st. 

North  “ u “ opposite  the  Alms  House. 

North  “ “ “ at  gateway  of  E.  J.  Collins. 

Northwest  side  of  Central  street,  about  340  feet  west  of  Fern  street. 
Northwest  “ “ “ east  corner  of  Woodward  avenue. 

Northwest  “ “ “ about  515  feet  east  of  Woodward 

avenue. 

Northwest  side  of  Charles  street,  at  angle  in  street. 

Northeast  “ “ u near  Riverside  R.  R.  station. 

West  side  of  Grove  st.,  north  corner  of  Washington  st.,  Lower  Falls. 
West  “ “ opposite  J.  F.  Wright’s  house. 

West  “ 11  north  corner  of  cemetery,  Lower  Falls. 

West  “ “ north  u Cornell  street. 

West  “ “ south  “ Pine  Grove  avenue. 
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East  side  of 

Grove  street,  opposite  residence  of  N.  G.  Allen. 

East 

a 

n a 

about  465  feet  north  of  Woodland  ave. 

East 

u 

a it 

“ 20  feet  south  of  Central  street. 

East 

tt 

Hancock  street, 

about  25  feet  north  of  Grove  street. 

East 

it 

u 

u 

at  Fern  street. 

East 

tt 

it 

it 

about  40  feet  north  of  Woodland  ave. 

East 

tt 

it 

it 

south  corner  of  Central  street. 

East 

a 

Islington  avenue,  at  Malvern  street. 

West 

tt 

Lexington 

street,  about  40  feet  north  of  Auburn  street. 

West 

tt 

it 

a 

at  Freeman  street. 

West 

tt 

it 

a 

about  860  ft.  north  of  Auburndale  ave. 

East 

a 

Melrose 

n 

south  corner  of  Seaverns  street. 

West 

a 

Rowe 

tt 

about  15  feet  north  of  Auburn  street. 

West 

n 

it 

it 

near  B.  & A.  R.  R.  crossing. 

Southeast  side  of  Vista 

tt 

about  540  feet  southwest  of  Wood- 

land  avenue. 

East  side  of  Wales  street  by  Charles  River,  Lower  Falls. 

North  “ Washington  street,  east  corner  of  Concord  street. 
Northwest  side  of  Washington  st.,  near  Hamilton  Grammar  School. 
Northwest  “ “ “ at  east  end  of  Hamilton  School, 

Lower  Falls. 


Northwest  side  of  Washington  st., 

at  Wales  street,  Lower  Falls. 

Northwest 

tt 

tt 

it 

about  290  feet  east  of  Wales  st. 

Northwest 

tt 

tt 

tt 

“ 700  feet  “ “ “ 

Northwest 

tt 

tt 

tt 

11  60  feet  west  of  Beacon  “ 

Northwest 

it 

tt 

tt . 

“ 650  feet  east  of  “ iC 

Northwest 

tt 

tt 

tt 

opposite  residence  of  Granville 

Fuller. 

Northwest  side  of  Washington  street,  opp.  residence  of  Samuel  Davis. 
Northwest  “ “ “ about  30  feet  southwest  of 


Aspen  avenue. 

Northwest  side  of  Washington  st.,  about  280  feet  northeast  of  Fuller  st. 
Northwest  “ “ “ u 40  feet  “ Greenough u 

North  side  of  Wolcott  street,  west  end  of  Wolcott  park. 

North  u u 11  west  corner  of  Rowe  street. 

Northeast  side  of  Woodland  street,  north  corner  of  Washington  st. 
Northeast  u u 11  southeast  corner  of  Maple  street. 

Northeast  (<  “ 11  near  Lassell  Female  Seminary. 

Northeast  u u “ about  25  feet  north  of  Grove  st. 
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Ward  5. 

North  side  of  Boylston  street,  about  140  feet  west  of  Ellis  street. 


North 

ii 

a 

a 

7 w ^ 

<(  25  feet  east  of  Chestnut  street. 

North 

a 

a 

u 

west  corner  of  Hartford  street. 

North 

a 

a 

a 

about  25  feet  west  of  Centre  street. 

East 

ii 

Chestnut 

a 

“ 15  feet  north  of  Summer  street. 

East 

a 

u 

u 

u 15  feet  “ Tremont 

West 

a 

Columbus 

a 

" 25  feet  “ Lincoln 

u 

North 

a 

Eliot 

a 

“ 265  feet  west  of  Chestnut 

t( 

North 

a 

it 

u 

“ 75  feet  east  of  u 

a 

North 

a 

a 

(( 

“ 30  feet  u Oak 

u 

North 

a 

a 

u 

west  corner  of  Cottage  street. 

North 

a 

Erie  avenue, 

west  corner  of  Bowdoin  street. 

North 

a 

Forest  street, 

west  “ Columbus  “ 

North 

a 

a a 

east  u Bowdoin  “ 

West 

u 

Hartford  street,  north  corner  of  Erie  avenue. 

West 

a 

High  street,  south  corner  of  Winter  street. 

East 

a 

u u 

about  40  feet  south  of  Boylston  street. 

South 

a 

Lake  avenue. 

, “ 15  feet  east  of  Walnut  u 

North 

a 

Lincoln  street,  east  corner  of  Woodman  street. 

Near  Needham  street,  in  front  of  N.  W.  W.  Engine  House. 
Northeast  side  of  Oak  street,  about  400  feet  west  of  Needham  street. 
East  side  of  Oak  street,  about  85  feet  north  of  Chestnut  street. 
East  “ “ “ “ 15  feet  u Tunnel  “ 

East  “ Walnut  street,  about  25  feet  north  of  Centre  “ 
Southeast  side  of  Winchester  street,  southwest  corner  of  Hyde  street. 
East  side  of  Woodward  street,  about  25  feet  north  of  Boylston  street. 


North 

« 

u 

a 

west  corner  of  Chestnut  street. 

South 

u 

Beacon  street, 

about  40  feet  west  of  Beacon  street. 

South 

a 

a 

a 

east  corner  of  Crescent  street. 

South 

a 

u 

u 

about  40  feet  east  of  Centre  street. 

North 

a 

a 

a 

“ 490  feet  west  of  Grant  avenue. 

North 

u 

a 

a 

near  residence  of  P.  R.  Bishop. 

East 

a 

Centre 

a 

about  35  feet  south  of  Homer  street. 

East 

a 

a 

a 

“ 25  feet  north  of  Ward  street. 

East 

a 

a 

a 

“ 15  feet  “ Mill  street. 

East 

a 

a 

a 

“ 310  feet  et  Cotton  street. 

East 

li 

a 

a 

u 610  feet  south  of  Sargent  street. 

East 

a 

a 

a 

“ 70  feet  “ “ “ 
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North  side  of  Chase  street,  east  corner  of  Institution  avenue. 

North  “ “ " about  15  feet  west  of  Station  street. 

Southwest  side  of  Crescent  st.,  about  15  feet  northwest  of  Centre  st. 
West  side  of  Crystal  street,  corner  of  Lake  avenue. 

East  “ Cypress  “ at  Paul  street. 

North  u Elgin  “ about  400  feet  east  of  Glen  avenue. 

South  “ Grafton  “ “ 61  feet  west  of  Centre  street. 

South  u u “ at  corner  of  Homer  street. 

Northeast  side  of  Hammond  street,  opposite  residence  of  E.  W. 
Johnson. 


Northeast  side  of  Hammond  street,  south  corner  of  Beacon  street. 
Northeast  “ “ u near  residence  of  Dr.  Slade. 

Northeast  “ “ street,  opposite  residence  of  Daniel  Stone. 

Northeast  “ “ “ “ Unitarian  Chapel. 

East  side  of  Hammond  street,  north  of  Railroad  bridge. 

South  u Homer  street,  about  150  feet  east  of  Cedar  street. 
South  u u “ east  corner  of  Pleasant  street. 

Northeast  side  of  Hyde  street,  northwest  corner  of  Centre  street. 
North  side  of  Knowles  11  west  corner  of  Station  street. 

East  “ Parker  street,  about  630  feet  south  of  Cypress  street. 
North  “ Pleasant  street,  about  465  feet  west  of  Centre  “ 

East  u “ “ about  170  feet  north  of  Sudbury  river 

aqueduct. 

North  side  of  Rogers  street,  west  corner  of  Centre  street. 

West  “ South  “ about  480  feet  south  of  Ward  street. 
Southwest  side  of  Station  street,  about  135  feet  east  of  Centre  st. 
Southwest  u a u northwest  corner  of  Beacon  u 

\ West  side  of  Summer  “ north  corner  of  Gibbs  street. 


North 

(( 

Ward  street, 

about  570  feet  east  of  Summer  street. 

North 

u 

u 

u 

“ 70  feet  u Grant  avenue. 

North 

cc 

a 

(( 

“ 480  feet  “ Waverley  avenue. 

North 

u 

(C 

(C 

near  gate  house,  Waban  Hill  Reservoir. 

North 

it 

u 

(( 

about  550  feet  west  of  South  street. 

North 

ll 

Warren 

“ 40  feet  west  of  Glen  avenue. 

Northeast  side  of  Willow  street,  east  corner  of  Centre  street. 


Ward  7. 

North  side  of  Arlington  street,  about  20  feet  east  of  Waverley  ave. 
North  “ “ “ west  corner  of  Pembroke  street. 
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East  side  of  Centre  street,  at  Mt.  Ida. 

South  “ Church  “ about  20  feet  east  of  Centre  street. 
Northeast  side  of  Church  street,  east  corner  of  Eldridge  “ 
Northeast  “ “ “ about  60  feet  west  of  Park  street. 

North  side  of  Elmwood  street,  east  corner  of  Centre  street. 


North 

u 

u 

(( 

west  corner  of  Brook  “ 

North 

u 

Eranklin 

(( 

about  60  feet  east  of  Centre  street. 

North 

a 

a 

(( 

at  Kenrick  park. 

North 

a 

(( 

(i 

about  35  feet  west  of  Waverley  ave. 

Southeast  side  of  Jefferson  street,  at  Williams  street. 
East  side  of  Linden  street,  corner  of  Washington  street. 


East 

u 

Non  an  turn  street,  about  110  feet  north  of  Orchard  st. 

North 

u 

North  Bend,  west  corner  of  Centre  street. 

East 

a 

Park  street,  about  25  feet  north  of  Vernon  street. 

East 

(( 

a u 

“ 522  feet  “ “ “ 

East 

a 

u a 

north  corner  of  Sargent  street. 

North 

u 

Pearl  “ 

at  Bacon  street. 

North 

(( 

u u 

at  Linden  street. 

East 

u 

St.  James 

street,  north  of  Railroad  bridge. 

North 

u 

Tremont 

“ at  Pembroke  street. 

North 

u 

u 

“ about  25  feet  east  of  Waverley  ave. 

South 

li 

V ernon 

te  east  corner  of  Centre  street. 

South 

il 

u 

“ east  “ Baldwin  street. 

Washington  street,  at  intersection  of  Centre  street. 

North  side 

of  Washington  st.,  about  30  feet  west  of  Nonantum  st. 

North 

u 

u 

“ at  Park  street. 

North 

u 

(( 

u about  190  feet  east  of  St.  James  st. 

North 

u 

u 

“ “ 395  feet  “ Waverley  ave. 

North 

u 

u 

" near  Boston  City  line. 

East 

a 

Waverley 

avenue,  south  corner  of  Kenrick  street. 

East 

(( 

u 

u about  925  feet  south  of  Kenrick  st. 

East 

(( 

cc 

“ at  Cotton  street. 

HOUSES. 

Since  my  last  report  there  have  been  no  new  houses 
erected  in  the  city,  or  any  great  alterations.  I men- 
tioned in  my  last  report  the  necessity  of  repairing  the 
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sleeping  rooms  in  Steamer  House  No.  3,  but  as  yet  there 
has  nothing  been  done,  and  I trust  your  honorable 
board  may  see  the  necessity  of  the  alterations  that  I 
recommend. 

I would  also  recommend  an  addition  be  put  on  the 
Engine  House,  in  Ward  4,  so  that  the  horse  may  be  kept 
in  connection  with  the  house  where  the  Hose  Carriage 
is,  so  that  there  will  be  as  little  delay  as  possible  in 
responding  to  an  alarm  when  it  is  given ; as  it  is  now, 
the  horse  is  kept  some  distance  away  in  another  stable, 
and  it  makes  unnecessary  delay  in  getting  ready  to  start 
for  a fire. 

I still  recommend  the  purchase  of  some  land,  and 
the  erection  of  a new  house  in  Ward  5,  as  the  old  one 
is  unfit  for  occupancy,  and  not  in  a suitable  location. 

I think  it  would  be  best  to  have  the  water  introduced 
into  all  the  Engine  Houses,  for  the  horses  and  supplying 
the  steamers,  as  it  is  so  much  purer  than  that  now 
used. 

I also  recommended  a bath  room  to  be  put  in  Steamer 
House  in  Ward  7,  but  as  yet  it  has  not  been  done,  but  I 
hope  your  honorable  board  will  see  the  necessity  of  it. 

I would  recommend  the  furnishing  of  the  business 
rooms  in  the  Hook  and  Ladder  House,  in  Ward  2,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  companies  located 
there.  As  it  is  now,  they  have  no  accommodations  for 
transacting  business  or  holding  their  regular  meetings. 


THE  FIRE  ALARM  TELEGRAPH 

Under  the  present  management  has  as  a general  thing 
worked  satisfactorily.  There  has  been  in  addition  to 
the  eighteen  boxes  and  gongs  and  five  strikers,  which 
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were  in  use  at  the  time  of  my  last  report,  the  following 
improvements,  alterations,  and  additions : 

Box  13,  corner  of  Sargent  and  Centre  streets,  with  23  posts  and 
1^  miles  of  wire. 

Box  14,  corner  of  Washington  and  Church  streets,  with  9 posts 
and  11  miles  of  wire. 

Box  32,  corner  of  Pine  and  River  streets,  with  21  posts  and  1J 
miles  of  wire. 

Box  21,  Hook  and  Ladder  House. 

Box  73  has  been  changed  from  the  old  engine  house  on  Station 
street  to  the  house  of  Steamer  3.  A new  gong  has  been  put  in 
the  Hook  and  Ladder  House,  and  the  small  gong  formerly  on  the 
house  of  Mr.  Exley  in  Lower  Falls  has  been  put  up  in  Hose  5’s 
house  in  Auburndale. 


The  new  battery  room  for  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  is  a great  addition,  and  I think 
it  will  answer  all  the  wants  for  many  years  to  come.  I 
still  recommend  a new  striker  in  Ward  3,  and  as  I said 
in  my  last  report  I should  think  that  as  suitable  a place 
as  can  be  found  would  be  the  City  Hall  bell.  Under 
the  present  management  a member  of  Steamer  2,  if  he 
is  out  of  the  house,  cannot  tell  when  an  alarm  is  given 
whether  it  is  for  him  to  go  on  the  first  call  or  not ; but 
if  there  was  a striker  on  the  City  Hall  bell  it  would 
notify  members  more  promptly,  and  tell  them  exactly 
the  locality  of  the  alarm. 

In  conclusion,  I would  say  that  the  present  force  of 
the  Fire  Department  is  able  to  cope  with  any  fire  that 
we  are  liable  to  have ; as  in  the  case  of  the  fire  in 
Newton  Centre,  December  6th,  at  Dudley’s  stable,  we 
kept  the  fire  confined  to  the  building  where  it  origi- 
nated, and  I think  it  is  one  of  the  worst  places  for  a 
fire  in  the  City,  but  it  was  kept  from  spreading  to  the 
adjoining  buildings  only  by  the  aid  of  the  Water 
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Works,  as  the  want  of  water  has  been  one  of  the  fail- 
ures of  the  Fire  Department  for  the  past  years. 

I tender  my  sincere  thanks  to  His  Honor  the  Mayor, 
and  City  Government,  for  their  attention  paid  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Department,  and  their  prompt  and 
cheerful  manner  in  which  they  have  given  me  their 
co-operation  the  past  year,  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Fire  Department  for  their  close  attention  to  the  wants 
and  requirements  of  the  Department  for  the  past  year. 

I would  tender  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  local  En- 
gineers for  the  prompt  and  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duty,  and  to  all  the  members  of  the  Department  for 
the  promptness  and  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty; 
also  the  Superintendent  of  the  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph. 

The  Police  of  Newton  have  my  warmest  thanks  for 
the  assistance  they  have  given  the  Department  the  past 
year ; also  the  Superintendent  of  Streets,  for  his  kind 
attention  in  furnishing  horses  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Department. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ORRIN  WHIPPLE, 

Chief  Engineer . 
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REPORT. 


To  the  City  Council  of  Newton  : 

Under  an  order  of  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  and  of 
the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Newton,  adopted 
in  concurrence  January  25th  and  27th,  1875,  the  un- 
dersigned were  appointed  a “ Board  of  Park  Commis- 
sioners.” 

That  order  and  the  preamble  thereto  read  thus : 

“ Whereas,  the  Newton  Horticultural  Society,  at  a meeting  held 
on  the  14th  of  January  instant,  chos.e  a committee  to  memorialize 
the  City  Council  in  behalf  of  said  Society,  and  presented  its  petition 
that  ‘ a Board  of  Commissioners  he  appointed  to  consider  and  report 
upon  the  best  means  of  securing  the  necessary  lands  and  laying  out 
one  or  more  public  Parks  in  the  City  of  Newton7 ; 

Therefore,  ordered , That  a commission  of  six  be  appointed  by  the 
Mayor,  who  shall  be  called  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  and 
that  the  Mayor  shall  be  one  of  said  Commissioners ; said  Commis- 
sioners to  serve  without  pay.77 


It  will  be  seen  that  this  order  does  not  invest  the 
Commissioners  with  any  powers  whatever,  nor  in  fact 
prescribe  any  duties,  unless  such  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  preamble,  reciting  the  language  of  the  petition 
of  the  Newton  Horticultural  Society,  viz. : u To  consider 
and  report  upon  the  best  means  of  securing  the  neces- 
sary lands  and  laying  out  one  or  more  public  parks 
in  the  City  of  Newton.” 


4 


Assuming  such  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  City 
Council  in  adopting  the  order,  we  have  proceeded  on 
the  assumption,  and  directed  our  labors  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  two  questions  thus  presented,  and  now  beg 
leave  to 

EEPOET. 

The  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  “ best  means 
of  securing  the  necessary  lands,”  will  require  an  exam- 
ination into  the  financial  condition  of  the  City,  and  of 
its  ability  and  the  willingness  of  its  taxpayers  to  incur 
the  expense  necessary  for  the  “laying  out  of  one  or 
more  public  parks.” 

It  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  who  will  give  the 
subject  serious  thought,  that  our  present  necessities  and 
the  large  prospective  increase  of  our  population  impera- 
tively demand  that  immediate  attention  be  given  to  the 
providing  at  an  early  day  of  an  ample  and  bountiful 
supply  of  good  water,  and  a comprehensive  and  thor- 
ough system  of  sewerage.  Suitable  provision  has  al- 
ready been  made  for  the  first  of  these,  and  action  on 
the  other  must  soon  follow  as  an  absolute  necessity. 

Equally  apparent  to  us,  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
our  people  generally  for  the  establishment  of  public 
parks  in  our  City,  whenever  it  can  be  accomplished  with 
proper  economy  and  a due  regard  to  their  ability  to 
meet  the  additional  taxation  requisite  therefor. 

We  confessedly  need  to-day  small  public  parks  in 
most  if  not  all  of  our  villages,  to  serve  as  play  grounds 
for  our  children  if  for  no  other  purpose.  We  need  also 
for  civic,  military  and  political  celebrations  a large  park 
centrally  located,  and  we  shall  need,  in  the  not  distant 
future,  a series  of  public  parks  for  driving  and  other 
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recreative  and  sanitary  purposes,  easily  accessible  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  City.  The  cost  of  obtaining  the 
more  imperative  necessities — a supply  of  water  and  a 
proper  system  of  sewerage — will  be,  however,  so  large, 
and  the  increased  taxation  required  to  meet  the  pay- 
ment of  that  cost  so  great,  that  we  are  fully  convinced 
our  taxpayers  will  not  consent  to  be  involved  in  further 
expenditure  for  the  establishment  of  public  parks  at 
present. 

It  is  urged  with  great  force  of  truth,  that  times  now 
are  “hard”  taxation  heavy , and  all  kinds  of  business 
dull  and  unprofitable,  and  therefore  the  establishment 
of  public  parks — which,  notwithstanding  all  that  can  be 
said  in  their  favor  must  be  considered  somewhat  in  the 
light  of  luxuries — should  await  the  return  of  more  pros- 
perous times.  These  views  are  correct  and  proper,  and 
meet  our  hearty  concurrence. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  however,  that  because 
from  pecuniary  considerations  we  feel  compelled  to 
postpone , that  we  should  abandon  altogether  efforts  for 
their  establishment  at  a proper  time.  On  the  contrary, 
we  claim  that  such  a substantial  good  as  the  establish- 
ment of  public  parks  is  generally  admitted  to  be,  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  but  wisely  consummated,  as  soon 
as  returning  prosperity  and  increased  ability  of  means 
will  warrant.  The  present  “ hard  times  ” will  not  con- 
tinue forever.  The  burdens  of  taxation  will  not  always 
be  felt  to  bear  so  heavily  as  now,  and  in  the  good  time 
coming  in  the  near  future,  as  we  hope  and  believe,  our 
people  will  be  able  to  accomplish  for  this  and  many 
other  improvements,  what  they  can  now  only  desire. 
We  propose,  therefore,  in  this  to  suggest  what  may  be 
done  at  a moderate  cost  in  the  way  of  public  parks, 
when  that  good  time  is  upon*  us. 
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Newton  is  most  favorably  situated  for  the  building  of 
a series  of  public  parks  and  their  connecting  boulevards 
and  avenues.  An  inspection  of  the  map  will  show  that 
the  many  villages  of  which  the  City  is  composed  are 
located  mostly  on  two  lines  of  railroad,  one  near  its 
south-eastern,  and  the  other  near  its  north-western 
boundaries,  leaving  between  these  two  lines,  through 
nearly  the  centre  of  the  City,  a belt  of  comparatively 
unimproved  land,  procurable  at  moderate  cost,  and  most 
admirably  adapted  for  park  purposes. 

Whatever  system  of  public  parks  may  hereafter  be 
projected  or  established  in  Newton  should  embrace  a 
connection,  by  wide  and  handsome  avenues,  with  the 
parks  and  avenues  of  neighboring  municipalities,  so 
that  our  people  and  the  inhabitants  of  those  places 
may  each  enjoy  the  improvements  and  privileges  of  the 
other,  without  additional  cost  to  either. 

Our  neighbors  of  Boston  and  Brookline  are  now 
moving  actively  in  the  matter  of  public  parks.  It  is  safe 
to  assume  that  whatever  system  either  or  both  may 
adopt,  will  embrace  a connection  with  the  Chestnut  Hill 
and  Brookline  reservoirs,  and  the  fine  driveways  and 
avenues  around  and  near  them.  These  are  in  close 
proximity  to,  and  portions  of  them  adjoin  our  territory, 
and  their  privileges  are  already  now  enjoyed  by  large 
numbers  of  our  people. 

Our  Water  Commissioners  have  located  the  Newton 
reservoir  near  that  of  the  44  Chestnut  Hill,”  and  we 
understand  have  in  contemplation  the  building  of  a sub- 
stantial driveway  around  it.  That  vicinity  would  there- 
fore seem  to  be  the  most  suitable  point  for  making  the 
desired  connection  with  the  driveways  and  avenues 
around  and  near  the  Chestnut  Hill  and  Brookline  reser- 
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voirs.  So  good  an  opportunity  of  doing  this,  and  mak- 
ing a handsome  public  park  on  the  summit  of  Prospect 
Hill,  connecting  therewith  at  a moderate  cost,  ought  not 
to  be  lost.  The  views  from  the  entire  length  of  the 
side  slopes  of  that  hill  can  hardly  be  excelled  for  beauty, 
and  from  the  summit  a delightful  and  charming  pros- 
pect of  the  neighboring  cities  and  towns  can  be  had. 
We  would  therefore  recommend  that  measures  be  taken 
at  the  proper  time  for  forming  such  a connection  by  a 
wide  handsome  avenue,  connecting  at  a point  on  South 
Street  near  land  of  Knowles,  thence  skirting  the  north- 
east, north  and  northwest  side  slopes  of  Prospect  Hill, 
through  lands  of  Lawrence,  Bennett,  Sargent,  Tucker 
and  others  to  the  summit  of  that  hill,  whence  it  could 
easily  be  made  to  connect  with  the  proposed  driveway 
around  the  Newton  reservoir,  and  terminate  on  Ward 
Street. 

\ 

Looking  to  the  future,  however,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  extend  it  from  the  reservoir  through  land  of  Sargent 
to  Waverly  Avenue,  across  Waverly  Avenue  through 
Cotton  to  Centre  Street.  This  last,  being  one  of  the 
widest  and  handsomest  streets  in  the  City,  would  afford 
our  people  easier  and  better  access  to  the  reservoir  and 
proposed  park,  and  be  a more  fitting  termination  than 
Ward  Street,  in  case  hereafter  it  should  be  determined 
not  to  extend  the  establishment  of  public  parks  farther. 

If,  in  a few  y ears,  with  a sufficiency  of  means  for  the 
purpose,  the  City  should  determine  to  make  a series  of 
public  parks  and  connecting  avenues,  the  avenue  now 
proposed  to  terminate  at  Centre  Street  should  be  ex- 
tended across  that  street  to  Mill  Street,  for  at  that  point 
opens  a stretch  of  comparatively  unimproved  land  as 
finely  adapted  for  park  purposes  as  any  City  in  the 
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country  can  boast.  A short  distance  from  Centre  Street, 
between  Mill  Street  on  the  north,  and  Ilomer  Street 
on  the  south,  boldly  jutting  out  into  Bullough’s  pond 
on  the  west,  is  a tract  of  nearly  level  land  that  would 
answer  a very  good  purpose  for  a small  park,  besides 
being  particularly  well  adapted  for  military  exercises 
and  civic  celebrations.  Beyond  this,  passing  through 
Hull  Street,  between  lands  of  Gov.  Claflin  and  J.  J. 
Walworth,  Esq.,  and  extending  westward  to  Chestnut 
Street,  thence  via  Beacon  and  Walnut  to  Homer  Street, 
across  Homer  and  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Bullough’s 
pond  to  the  proposed  military  park  just  mentioned, 
embracing  within  its  area  Newton  Cemetery,  Bullough’s 
pond  and  Coldstream  brook,  lies  a tract  of  country  so 
finely  diversified  with  rock  and  forest,  hill  and  valley, 
lake,  brook  and  meadow,  as  to  leave  little  else  to  be 
desired  for  a good  sized  first-class  park.  The  great 
natural  beauty  of  this  tract,  and  its  perfect  adaptation 
for  all  park  purposes  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 
These  should  be  kept  constantly  in  view,  and  we  trust 
the  City  government  will  not  fail  to  exercise  proper 
care  at  all  times,  that  any  streets  proposed  to  be  laid 
out  through,  this  territory  shall  not  interfere  with  its 
most  perfect  use  as  a park  hereafter.  Later  on,  as 
means  will  permit,  suitable  avenues  can  be  made  from 
Chestnut  Street  connecting  with  other  avenues  and 
parks  on  or  near  Charles  River  at  Auburndale  and 
Lower  Falls,  and  also  from  Beacon  Street  to  Upper 
Falls  and  the  Highlands,  connecting  therewith  avenues 
from  Brookline  and  West  Roxbury,  or  by  Boylston 
Street  and  through  lands  of  Hon.  John  Lowell  and 
others  to  Hammond  Street.  From  this  last  named  point 
good  and  sufficient  connections  already  exist  with  the 
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“ Chestnut  Hill”  and  the  site  selected  for  the  Newton 
reservoir.  Good  connections  also  already  exist  between 
the  Highlands  and  Chestnut  Hill  reservoir,  by  way  of 
Crystal  Lake,  Newton  Centre  Village,  and  Beacon 
Street. 

The  preparation  of  these  tracts  for  park  uses,  and  the 
cost  of  such  portions  of  them  as  the  City  might  be  com- 
pelled to  purchase,  will  necessarily  involve  a large  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money.  It  is  not  necessary,  how- 
ever, that  the  expenditure  should  be  incurred  for  five 
or  even  ten  years  or  more,  and  we  do  not  propose  or 
recommend  that  it  should  be  incurred  at  all,  until  such 
time  as  our  people  have  the  ability  and  express  their 
willingness  to  meet  the  required  expense.  Feeling  well 
assured,  however,  that  the  time  is  not  very  far  distant 
when  they  will  be  both  able  and  willing,  we  deem  it 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  City  have  in  its  pos- 
session properly  drawn  plans  for  such  a series  of  public 
parks  and  connecting  avenues,  as,  after  the  considera- 
tion due  to  a matter  of  such  magnitude  and  general 
interest,  shall  be  deemed  necessary  or  desirable  to  meet 
its  present  and  prospective  needs  in  that  direction,  so 
that  succeeding  city  councils  and  park  commissioners 
shall  have  an  accepted  plan  or  plans  as  a basis,  to 
which  they  should  conform  in  whatever  they  may  un- 
dertake from  time  to  time  for  the  establishment  of 
public  parks. 

An  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  in  1875,  entitled 
“An  act  for  the  laying  out  of  public  parks  in  or  near  the 
City  of  Boston,”  contains  a provision  that  the  cities  and 
towns  adjoining  Boston  may  enjoy  all  the  rights,  bene- 
fits and  privileges  granted  by  said  act  to  the  City  of 
Boston,  provided  that  a majority  of  the  legal  voters  of 
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any  such  city  or  town  at  the  annual  meeting  for  the 
choice  of  municipal  officers  shall  vote  to  accept  the 
provision  of  said  act.  Another  of  the  provisions,  gives 
to  the  park  commissioners  appointed  under  the  act  the 
power  to  assess  betterments  on  any  lands  receiving  any 
special  benefit  and  advantage  from  the  locating  or  lay- 
ing out  of  a park  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  not 
to  exceed  one-half  the  amount  which  the  board  of  Park 
Commissioners  shall  adjudge  to  be  the  whole  benefit 
received  by  it. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  City  can,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  protect  itself  against  the  extortionate  de- 
mands which  some  of  the  owners  of  desirable  lands 
might  be  disposed  to  make.  We  believe,  however,  that 
a Board  of  Park  Commissioners  composed  of  intelligent 
judicious  citizens  would  have  but  rare  occasion  to  exer- 
cise the  power  of  assessment  conferred  by  the  act,  but 
would  be  able  to  secure  by  negotiation,  at  moderate  cost, 
all  the  land  that  may  be  required. 

Some  owners  of  lands  would  doubtless  cheerfully  do- 
nate. Others  owning  lands  near  as  well  as  within  the 
desired  territory,  would  be  disposed  to  sell  at  a low 
nominal  price  those  within , and  seek  compensation  there- 
for in  the  largely  enhanced  price  the  location  of  a park 
would  secure  to  them  for  such  lands  as  they  would  have 
remaining  near  it.  On  all  the  connecting  avenues  it 
would  be  very  desirable — and  we  believe  it  would  not  be 
difficult — to  arrange  with  the  owners  of  lands  abutting 
thereon,  to  do  away  entirely  with  all  street  and  partition 
walls  and  fences,  and  where  the  conformation  of  the 
lands  will  permit,  to  have  those  next  adjoining  the  ave- 
nues graded  down  by  proper  slopes  to  nearly  the  level 
of  the  avenue,  and  so  grassed  and  planted  with  trees 
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and  shubbery  as  to  give  the  lands  on  either  side  an  open, 
park  like  appearance.  Fine  houses,  located  at  varying 
distances  back  from  the  avenues,  surrounded  by  judi- 
ciously grouped  trees,  shrubbery  and  flower  beds,  with 
winding  avenues  and  well  kept  lawns,  and  an  entire 
absence  of  unsightly  walls  and  fences,  would  form  a new 
feature  in  park  scenery,  and  one  every  way  desirable 
and  comparatively  inexpensive.  We  feel  well  assured 
that  every  man  and  woman  of  good  taste,  through  whose 
lands  such  an  improvement  should  be  projected  would 
gladly  unite  in  aid  thereof.  The  result  to  be  achieved 
by  such  an  apparent  innovation  on  past  actions  in  park 
matters,  is  in  our  estimation  well  worth  an  earnest  effort 
to  accomplish. 

The  Newton  Horticultural  Society  offered  a prize  of 
one  hundred  dollars  66  for  the  best  plan  of  a park  or  a 
series  of  parks  for  the  City  of  Newton,  all  such  plans 
to  be  handed  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  before 
January  1st,  1876.”  In  consequence  of  this  offer,  we 
have  delayed  the  presentation  of  this,  our  report,  until 
after  the  full  time  for  the  reception  of  plans  had  ex- 
pired, hoj)ing  for,  and  relying  firmly  on  our  obtaining 
great  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  report.,  from 
the  plans  that  might  be  offered  in  competition  for  the 
prize.  In  this  we  have  been  greatly  disappointed,  no 
plans  whatever  having  been  offered  in  competition,  and 
we  have  been  compelled  in  consequence  to  give  in  this 
the  result  only  of  our  own  investigations  and  discus- 
sions, which  is : 

That  we  recommend  as  “ the  best  means  of  securing 
the  necessary  lands  and  laying  out  one  or  more  public 
parks  in  Newton,”  that  the  City  Council  appoint  three 
suitable  persons  to  serve  as  park  commissioners  without 
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pay,  with  authority  to  employ  a competent  engineer, 
who  shall,  under  their  direction,  make  such  plan  or 
plans  for  a series  of  public  parks  and  connecting 
avenues  for  the  City  of  Newton,  as  in  their  judgment 
its  present  and  prospective  needs  require.  Such  com- 
missioners to  secure  donations  and  refusals,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  the  lands  required  for  such  park  or  parks 
and  connecting  avenues,  as  they  may  deem  advisable 
for  the  City  to  establish  from  time  to  time,  and  report 
to  the  City  Council  the  estimated  cost  of  the  lands, 
material  and  labor  necessary  to  complete  the  same. 
They  shall  not,  however,  make  any  expenditure  of 
money  or  incur  any  debt  for  or  on  account  of  the 
City,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  except  for  the 
employment  of  an  engineer  and  the  making  of  plan  or 
plans  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

Submitting  this,  our  report,  we  consider  our  duties 
ended,  and  the  term  of  our  appointment  expired. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

JOHN  S.  FARLOW. 

JAMES  F.  C.  HYDE. 

EDWIN  B.  HASKELL. 

* HENRY  ROSS. 

GEOROE  EASTMAN. 

EDWARD  P.  BOND. 
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CITY  OF  NEWTON. 


Newton,  Oct.  26,  1877. 

Rev.  Bradford  K.  Peirce,  D.D.  Dear  Sir , — At  a 
meeting  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Newton, 
on  the  24th  instant,  the  following-named  gentlemen  were 
appointed  to  prepare  the  Annual  Report  of  the  School 
Committee  for  the  year  1877  ; viz.,  Messrs.  Peirce,  Noyes* 
Clarke,  W.  Allen,  and  Shinn. 

Respectfully  yours, 

ISAAC  HAGAR, 

Secretary  School  Committee. 


REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE. 


Our  public  schools  are  of  such  vital  importance  to 
the  well-being  of  the  community,  that  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  public  attention  is  constantly  attracted 
towards  them.  Occasioning  a very  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  annual  outlay  raised  by  taxation,  affecting 
in  some  way  the  interest  of  nearly  every  family  in  the 
community,  and  comprehending  in  their  curriculum 
all  the  text-book  instruction  that  a large  proportion  of 
the  pupils  will  receive,  it  would  be  surprising  if  the 
thoughtful  citizens  of  a community  left  so  serious  a 
matter,  without  personal  consideration  or  criticism,  to 
a small  committee  of  their  own  number  as  busy  with 
their  private  business  as  themselves.  Even  hasty  and 
unfriendly  observation  is  better  than  neglect  and 
apathy.  The  impulsive  and  unmerited  denunciations 
of  the  school  policy,  which  occasionally  give  animation, 
at  least,  to  the  columns  of  the  newspaper ; the  dog- 
matic assertion,  usually  quite  as  unfounded ; the  rash 
generalizations  based  upon  an  utter  ignorance  of  the 
facts  involved,  — awaken  the  attention  of  the  appoint- 
ed supervisors  of  the  school,  of  the  parents  of  the 
children,  of  the  tax-paying  citizens,  and  of  our 
hard-working  instructors,  and  doubtless  have  their 
influence  in  securing  a constant  progress  and  im- 
provement both  in  instruction  and  discipline. 
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Whatever  the  schools  may  have  lacked  during  the 
past  year,  they  have  not  failed  of  receiving  abundant 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  School  Committee. 
The  whole  order  of  the  schools  has  been  carefully 
reviewed,  the  system  of  discipline  and  instruction 
freshly  arranged,  and  the  text-books  revised,  with 
all  the  light  of  previous  experience.  Every  question 
relating  to  the  well-being  of  the  schools,  to  their  draft 
upon  the  public  treasury,  to  their  adaptation  to  the 
wants  of  the  various  classes  of  pupils  that  attend 
them,  has  been  discussed  at  length  through  a succes- 
sion of  evening  sessions.  The  committee  does  not 
flatter  itself  that  it  has  secured  a perfect  plan  ; indeed, 
in  many  respects,  it  has  not  satisfied  itself  with  the 
results  attained : but  no  more  radical  changes  could 
be  introduced  without  seriously  affecting  the  whole 
established  system,  for  which  the  community  is  not 
yet  prepared. 

It  would  be  a consummation  greatly  to  be  desired, 
if  a commission  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  State, 
or  even  a broader  congress  of  the  chief  public-school 
supervisors  of  the  country,  could  be  appointed  to  pre- 
pare, and  set  forth  with  the  authority  of  their  combined 
wisdom  and  experience,  an  order  of  studies,  an  ar- 
rangement of  hours,  and  a list  of  the  best  text-books 
for  our  public  instruction.  Probably  the  great  diver- 
gency of  opinions  in  reference  to  the  appropriate  studies 
for  the  common  and  high  schools,  and  modes  of  teach- 
ing, would  forbid  any  confident  expectation  of  entire 
harmony  of  views  ; but  the  results  of  such  a discussion 
as  would  be  had  by  a committee  of  experienced  edu- 
cators would  be  of  invaluable  service  to  the  cause  of 
public  instruction.  The  ordinary  educational  conven- 
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tions  cover  too  wide  a field  in  their  essays,  and  never 
gather  up  results  into  positive  statements. 

The  expenses  of  our  schools,  when  measured  by  the 
number  of  pupils  instructed,  seem  large ; our  per 
capita  being  among  the  highest  in  the  Common- 
wealth : but  this  is  not  an  incident  growing  out  of 
lavish  outlays,  but  of  the  physical  condition  of  our 
city.  All  our  grammar-schools  could  be  easily  accom- 
modated in  two  of  the  Boston  school-buildings,  with 
two  adjoining  primaries.  It  can  be -readily  seen 
how  materially  our  expenses  would  be  reduced,  if  the 
pupils  could  be  thus  brought  under  two  male  princi- 
pals, with  a lady  assistant  for  every  fifty  pupils.  But 
this  arrangement  is  impossible.  Our  city  is  broken 
up  into  villages  widely  separated  from  each  other. 
Our  schoolhouses  are  necessarily  smaller,  and  our 
masters  and  first  assistants  more  numerous.  In  one 
of  the  most  distant  districts  there  are  just  now  but 
eighteen  pupils.  We  have  but  one  teacher  here, — 
a faithful  and  accomplished  lady,  — and  she  has 
nearly  as  many  classes  in  her  school  as  pupils,  on 
account  of  the  diversities  of  age  and  intellectual 
advancement.  The  expense  of  this  school  is  fifty-five 
dollars  a year  for  each  pupil ; but  it  is  the  only  con- 
siderable outlay  of  the  city  in  a large  and  generous 
tax-paying  district,  and  no  citizen  cognizant  of  all  the 
circumstances  would  recommend  any  decrease  of  the 
school-expenses  here.  Just  in  proportion  as  our  popu- 
lation increases  our  expense  per  capita  will  decrease. 

Our  schools  are  still  somewhat  in  a transition  state. 
In  effecting  the  important  change  incident  to  the 
introduction  of  a superintendent  of  schools,  the  num- 
ber of  masters  was  decreased ; and  the  process  of 
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most  economically  and  wisely  adjusting  our  present 
force  to  the  work  to  be  done  has  not  yet  passed 
entirely  out  of  the  region  of  discussion  and  experi- 
ment. In  view  of  the  reputation  of  our  city,  the 
character  of  its  population,  and  the  high  estimation 
which  its  schools  have  already  gained,  no  intelligent 
citizen  would  be  willing  to  lower  essentially  the  stand- 
ard we  have  now  held  for  a number  of  years.  Our 
salaries  are  much  below  the  larger  cities  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  about  the  average  of  those  of  the 
same  population ; while  incidental  expenses  are  re- 
duced to  the  lowest  practicable  limits.  Our  best 
female  teachers  are  now  constantly  solicited  by  more 
favorable  opportunities  in  other  places. 

Some  criticism  has  been  offered  upon  the  selection 
of  teachers  by  the  committee.  It  has  been  intimated 
that  home  talent  has  been  overlooked.  A knowledge 
of  the  actual  facts  would  show  the  error  of  this  opin- 
ion. Quite  a considerable  number  of  our  female 
teachers  were  educated  in  our  schools.  If  there  has 
been  any  mistake,  it  has  been  in  looking  even  too 
favorably  upon  applicants  living  in  the  city.  It  is 
quite  a prevalent  opinion,  that  good  scholarship  is  all 
that  is  requisite  for  good  teaching.  Some  of  the  best 
teachers,  ho wr ever,  have  enjoyed  limited  opportunities 
of  academic  or  normal  training ; and  some  of  the  best 
and  broadest  scholars  are,  on  the  other  hand,  misera- 
ble teachers.  A successful  teacher  is  “ born,  not 
made.”  She  may  be  largely  benefited  by  a liberal 
training ; but  all  training  wfill  be  unavailing,  if  she 
has  not  the  “gift”  of  teaching.  The  fact  that  a 
young  lady  has  passed  through  all  our  schools,  and 
graduated  at  a normal  institute,  does  not  afford  a 
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sufficient  presumption  that  she  is  qualified  to  teach. 
It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  we  have  accom- 
plished teachers,  rich  in  experience  and  resources, 
able  to  manage  the  discipline  and  instruction  of  their 
schools  or  classes  without  assistance  from  a master. 
If  they  are  not  developed  among  us  in  sufficient  num- 
bers, we  must  have  a wider  horizon  than  that  which 
shuts  down  around  our  immediate  vicinity  in  our 
search  after  teachers. 

The  nature  of  the  instruction  to  be  given  in  our 
public  schools  is  a difficult  question.  As  these  schools 
embrace  all  the  instruction  a large  proportion  of  the 
pupils  will  receive,  there  is  a tendency  both  to  crowd 
the  few  school-years  with  a multiplicity  of  studies, 
and  to  press  the  pupils  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
It  is  important  that  these  children  should  have  as  gen- 
erous a training  as  practicable ; for  into  their  hands, 
and  not  into  those  of  college  graduates  and  profes- 
sional men  (for  they  far  outnumber  them),  will  the 
interests  of  our  towns,  our  cities,  and  our  state  also, 
be  committed.  Every  day,  however,  there  is  a grow- 
ing conviction  that  some  form  of  industrial  training 
might  wisely  be  connected  with  the  common-school 
tuition,  which  would  be  of  infinitely  more  service  to  a 
large  majority  of  these  children  of  both  sexes,  intel- 
lectually as  well  as  materially,  than  what  may  he 
called  the  sesthetic  branches  now  taught  in  our  schools. 
There  is  a prevalent  impression,  certainly  not  without 
ample  foundation,  that  this  lack  of  early  industrial 
training — which  was  formerly  secured  when  the  chil- 
dren attending  the  public  schools  only  studied,  at  most, 
half  the  year,  and  worked  with  their  parents  during 
the  remaining  months  — is  inducing  a general  disrelish 
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of  all  manual  labor ; creating  habits  and  tastes  unfit- 
ting lads  for  mechanical  trades  or  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  and  girls  for  housekeeping ; over-crowding 
certain  kinds  of  mercantile  and  clerical  forms  of  busi- 
ness ; and  exposing  many  youths  to  indolent,  vicious, 
and  dissipated  courses.  The  breaking-down  of  the 
apprenticeship  system  has  also  doubtless  enhanced 
this  very  serious  social  evil.  It  has  been  questioned 
whether  the  difficulty  might  not  be  met,  in  a measure, 
by  introducing  manual  labor  into  the  public-school 
system.  It  is  of  much  less  importance  that  any  par- 
ticular trade  should  be  taught  than  that  a habit  of 
industry,  a taste  for  physical  labor,  and  a skilled  use 
of  the  hands,  be  formed.  The  introduction  of  sewing 
for  girls  into  some  of  the  schools  in  the  city  of  Boston 
has  been  found  to  be  wholesome  and  useful  as  a 
stimulant,  a recreation,  an  excellent  discipline,  and  a 
valuable  acquisition.  Why  could  not  some  simple  in- 
dustrial pursuit  be  arranged  for  boys'?  The  hour, 
that,  in  later  years,  has  been  cut  off  from  the  daily 
task,  .might  be  added  again  for  this  physical  instruc- 
tion, without  harm  to  the  pupils.  The  moral  results 
of  such  a training  in  some  practical  trade,  as  well  as 
the  economical, — in  the  instance  of  the  great  body  of 
young  persons  wTho  now  frequent  the  streets  and  places 
of  public  resort  during  the  time  they  are  not  in  school, 
— could  but  be  of  the  most  wholesome  character.  It 
was  a public  accusation  of  one  of  the  most  thoughtful 
of  English  writers  against  modern  university  train- 
ing, that  it  did  not  enable  a graduate  to  earn  his 
bread.  This  indictment  ought  not  to,  but  practically 
does,  hold  against  the  present  public-school  system. 

As  the  public-school  instruction  is  now  adminis- 
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tered,  in  order  to  save  the  pupil  and  the  parent  from 
the  chagrin  and  disappointment  of  the  former’s  fail- 
ure to , pass  to  a higher  class  when  the  hour  for  pro- 
motion is  reached,  the  school  discipline  must  take  on 
a strenuous  form.  Parents  that  object  most  seriously 
to  detention  after  school  to  make  up  deficiencies,  or 
studying  at  home,  are  quite  as  ready  to  be  unrecon- 
ciled when  the  written  test  of  scholarship  shows  the 
consequences  of  these  daily  failures.  In  the  high 
school  this  is  almost  the  only  form  of  discipline.  As 
the  session  of  this  school  is  a protracted  one,  and 
pupils  should  not  be  compelled  to  remain  a longer 
period  without  nourishment,  it  is  the  custom  never  to 
require  a pupil  to  tarry  behind  on  the  day  of  the 
delinquency,  but  to  come  prepared  for  it  with  a 
luncheon  on  the  succeeding  day.  When  the  wish  of 
the  parent,  or  the  health  of  the  pupil,  forbids  even 
this,  information  of  the  deficiency  is  sent  home ; and 
the  responsibility  of  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  stu- 
dent to  pass  his  examinations,  and  advance  in  his 
classes,  is  left  to  rest  upon  the  natural  guardians. 

As  a whole,  the  year  has  been  a successful  one.  A 
sad  event  dropped  its  shadow  over  all  our  schools  near 
the  close  of  it.  In  our  last  Report  we  congratulated 
the  city  upon  securing  so  excellent  a superintendent, 
as  successor  to  Mr.  Willard,  as  the  one  who  had  then 
entered  upon  the  office.  Mr.  Warren  Johnson  was 
amply  fulfilling  all  the  high  expectations  predicated 
upon  his  wide  experience  and  great  success  as  an 
educator  in  another  State.  He  had  secured  for  him- 
self the  confidence  and  co-operation  of  our  teachers, 
the  love  of  all  the  pupils  of  our  schools,  and  the 
respect  of  our  citizens  generally,  when  he  was  sud- 
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denly  removed  from  his  office  and  from  life,  to  the 
great  grief  of  all  who  knew  him.  We  succeeded, 
however,  in  obtaining  at  once  a successor  who  had 
enjoyed  equally  large  experience  in  the  general  work 
of  education,  and  more  professional  service  in  the 
immediate  office  of  a school  superintendent.  E.  Hunt, 
LL.D.,  late  superintendent  of  schools  in  Portland,  has 
already  introduced  himself  favorably  in  all  depart- 
ments of  his  important  office,  and  will,  in  his  accom- 
panying Report,  give  his  estimate  of  the  condition  and 
promise  of  our  present  system  of  public  instruction, 
and  make  such  suggestions  as  his  experience  prompts. 

It  is  proper  to  express,  what  is  the  common  senti- 
ment of  this  Board,  that  we  have  a body  of  as  accom- 
plished teachers  as  can  be  found  in  the  State;  and 
that,  with  all  the  opportunity  that  is  still  manifest  for 
improvement,  our  schools,  considered  with  respect  to 
the  existing  standards,  were  never  in  a better  condi- 
tion, doing  more  efficient  work,  or  giving  more  signifi- 
cant promise  of  progress.  One  of  the  best  tests  of 
the  results  of  our  system  is  the  consummate  flower  of 
it ; and  this  we  have  in  the  fact  that  our  graduating 
grammar-school  classes  never  sent  more  or  better- 
prepared  scholars  to  the  high  school,  and  that  the 
latter  still  holds  its  honestly-won  pre-eminence  in  the 
high  standing  of  the  pupils  that  pass  from  its  training 
into  our- colleges. 
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The  whole  number  of  pupils  registered  last  year 
was  261,  — ten  less  than  the  previous  year.  The 
standard  of  requisition  for  entrance  was  raised,  both 
for  the  improvement  of  the  grammar-schools,  and  to 
secure  advancement  in  the  high  school.  The  aver- 
age attendance  through  the  year  has  reached  244.6, 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  228.5,  or  a per 
cent  of  attendance  of  .93.  Of  the  whole  number 
of  pupils,  171  were  enrolled  in  the  general  course, 
48  in  the  classical,  and  42  in  the  mercantile.  The 
classes  contained  the  following  numbers  (the  fourth 
being  the  entering  class) : I.  37  regular  pupils,  and 
4 special;  II.  51  regular,  and  5 special;  III.  69 
regular,  and  5 special;  IY.  79  regular,  and  11 
special.  The  special  students  are  pupils  of  various 
ages,  some  quite  mature,  who  avail  themselves  of 
instruction  in  certain  branches,  especially  French  and 
German ; or  youths  whose  physical  strength  forbids 
the  assuming  a full  course. 

Last  year,  of  the  graduating  class,  thirty-two  took 
a full  course,  and  nineteen  a three-years’  course.  We 
are  not  disposed  to  compare  one  class  with  another ; 
but  this  one  was  remarkable  rather  for  the  excellent 
average  all  seemed  to  attain  than  for  any  instances  of 
specially  brilliant  promise.  The  graduating  exercises 
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filled  the  great  hall  of  the  school  with  an  interested 
audience.  The  essays  of  the  young  men  and  ladies 
were  eminently  sensible,  practical,  and  of  a high 
moral  tone.  The  speaking  was  admirable  in  distinct- 
ness, grace,  and  impressiveness.  A pleasant  feature 
was  added  to  the  occasion,  in  the  distribution  by  the 
mayor  of  the  city,  Hon.  Alden  Speare,  of  a floral 
gift  to  each  one  of  the  graduates.  Of  this  class, 
three  passed  then.'  preliminary  examination  at  Har- 
vard, and  seven  their  final ; two  entered  Amherst, 
one  Williams,  and  one  the  School  of  Technology. 
Of  those  entering  Harvard,  five  gained  eleven  honors, 
— a fine  tribute  to  their  own  diligence,  and  to  the 
excellent  training  they  had  received  at  the  high 
school. 

During  the  year  the  interest  in  the  mercantile 
course  has  not  abated.  To  enjoy  the  opportunity  it 
offers  for  a liberal  training  in  practical  science,  in 
modern  languages,  and  in  professional  branches,  some 
who  had  previously  entered  upon  a three-years’  course 
returned  to  the  institution  for  an  additional  year.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  studies,  as  during  last  year, 
a course  of  very  valuable  practical  lectures  was  ar- 
ranged, chiefly  given  by  honored  citizens  of  Newton. 
Their  generous  services  have  been  highly  appreciated 
by  the  classes  which  have  listened  to  them,  and  their 
beneficial  results  have  been  shown  in  many  forms. 
Full  reports  of  them  were  made  by  the  pupils,  some 
of  which  were  published  in  the  local  paper.  To  this 
valuable  course  Mayor  Speare  contributed  one  upon 
“ Success  in  Life ; ” Mr.  W.  C.  Bates,  upon  “ The 
Old  Merchants  of  Boston.”  Gen.  A.  B.  Underwood 
chose  for  his  theme  “ Civil  Service ; ” W.  S.  Slocum, 
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Esq.,  44  Contracts  ; ” Thomas  Weston,  jun.,  Esq., 44  Uses 
and  Abuses  of  Law ; ” Dr.  Henry  M.  Field,  44  Laws 
of  Health ; ” Hon.  William  Claflin,  44  Banks  and 
Banking  ; ” Mr.  Walter  Allen,  44  Newspapers  ; ” Mr. 
William  F.  Bradbury,  44  Metric  System  ; ” Gamaliel 
Bradford,  Esq.,  44  Money;”  and  Mr.  Gorham  H. 
Gilman,  44  Sandwich  Islands.”  The  thoughts  sug- 
gested by  these  lectures,  in  some  instances,  gave  color 
to  the  graduating  addresses,  and  showed  how  excel- 
lent and  permanent  an  impression  had  been  produced. 

We  have  not  been  uninterested  spectators  of  the 
protracted  discussion  which  was  held  in  our  neigh- 
boring city  over  the  question  of  the  admission  of  girls 
into  the  Latin  School,  but  which  was  largely  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  expediency  of  mixed 
education  in  high  schools.  With  us  it  is  an  experi- 
ment of  years,  and  not  a matter  of  open  debate. 
Young  ladies  recite  in  all  the  classes  with  the  other 
sex,  and  every  year  take  the  full  classical  course. 
Where  there  is  equally  good  physical  health,  we  find 
the  young  lady  bears  the  strain  of  this  now  very 
strenuous  course  with  equal  ease,  and  without  any 
manifest  physical  injury.  There  are  the  same  varieties 
of  tastes  as  among  lads.  Some  have  strong  prefer- 
ences for  the  classic  languages,  some  for  modern,  some 
for  mathematics,  and  nearly  all  for  English  literature. 
They  measure  very  equally  with  the  other  sex  in 
readiness  of  acquisition,  and  also  in  thoroughness. 
There  are  certainly  fewer  improprieties  of  conduct 
brought  to  light  in  this  mixed  institution  than  we 
have  personally  known  to  occur  in  schools  of  one  sex, 
whether  boys  or  girls.  The  influence  upon  teachers, 
and  upon  the  discipline  of  the  school,  of  the  presence 
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of  both  sexes,  is  manifest  and  beneficial.  It  is  a 
singular  fact,  noticed  also  in  the  instance  of  other 
mixed  high  schools  besides  our  own,  that  in  passing 
to  and  from  the  school,  with  rare  exceptions,  the 
sexes  move  by  themselves  ; and  all  observe  in  outward 
conduct  proprieties  of  bearing  that  are  not  character- 
istic, ordinarily,  of  pupils  of  the  separate  sexes  when 
dismissed  from  the  restraints  of  the  schoolroom. 
With  almost  wholly  moral  discipline,  the  tone  of  the 
school  has  been  kept  at  its  usual  high  grade.  Its 
first  class,  under  Principal  Waterhouse,  is  always 
marked  for  manliness  and  ladylikeness  of  deport- 
ment. 

The  one  great  addition  to  the  physical  culture  of 
the  high  school  during  the  present  year  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a military  drill.  Lieut.  Carter  of  the 
United-States  army,  a resident  of  our  city,  now  on 
the  retired  list  from  disability,  has  volunteered  to 
drill  the  male  members  of  the  high  school.  Before 
this,  serious  complaint  had  been  made  as  to  the  lack 
of  adequate  physical  culture  in  the  school.  Many 
of  the  boys,  growing  rapidly,  and  bending  over  their 
desks,  were  showing  seriously  the  need  of  some  pro- 
nounced exercise  to  set  them  up,  and  keep  them 
straight.  The  usual  gymnastic  appliances  of  such 
institutions  are  both  expensive,  and  attended  with  no 
inconsiderable  peril  to  the  daring  lad.  But  the 
military  drill  has  been  admirable  every  way.  It  is  a 
capital  intellectual  discipline  : it  teaches  the  habit  of 
immediate  and  absolute  obedience  to  the  word  of 
command,  and  it  has  developed  and  strengthened  to 
a remarkable  degree  already  the  chests  and  limbs  of 
the  lads.  The  students  have  entered  heartily  into 
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the  matter,  and  even  volunteered  attendance  upon 
their  only  holiday,  in  addition  to  the  time  regularly 
allotted,  twice  a week,  from  the  school-hours.  The 
experiment  has  fully  justified  the  value  of  the  service, 
and  the  Committee  would  not  now  think  of  dispensing 
with  it  in  the  future. 

We  referred  last  year  to  the  large  amount  of  over- 
work, reaching,  in  all,  thirty  or  forty  additional  hours 
every  week,  which  was  performed  by  the  teachers  of 
the  high  school.  The  Board,  at  the  request  of  the 
Committee,  sought  to  relieve  this  by  securing  the 
special  services  of  a teacher  of  reading  and  elocution, 
— Mr.  Henry  W.  Smith,  of  the  School  of  Oratory  of 
Boston  University.  He  rendered  very  efficient  ser- 
vice for  a few  months ; but,  as  his  instructions  did 
not  relieve  the  burden  of  extra  work  borne  by  the 
teachers,  it  was  found  necessary  to  secure  an  additional 
instructor.  The  Board  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain 
the  services  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bond  Lindsay,  who  had 
just  finished  a special  professional  course  of  study  in 
Germany.  He  proves  to  be  a valuable  accession  to 
our  corps,  and  enables  us  to  offer,  in  connection  with 
other  teachers,  such  tuition  in  French  and  German, 
and  in  English  literature,  as  no  school  of  its  class  can 
surpass.  No  other  changes  have  occurred  during  the 
year  among  the  instructors  of  the  school ; and  we  can 
speak  with  great  satisfaction  both  of  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  teaching  which  has  been  bestowed.  It 
has  not  been  measured  by  the  limitation  of  school- 
hours,  nor  the  simple  requisition  of  a round  of  ser- 
vices : it  has  been  freely,  conscientiously,  and  ably 
given.  Leading  educators  of  the  State,  after  exami- 
nation, have  voluntarily  expressed  their  high  apprecia- 
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tion  of  the  character  and  scholarship  of  the  institution. 
How  much  of  this  is  due  to  the  indefatigable  labor 
and  high  capacity  of  the  accomplished  principal  is 
too  well  understood  to  require  any  repeated  assertion. 
His  best  testimonial  is  the  growing  body  of  graduates, 
who  are  bringing  constant  honor  to  him  and  his 
excellent  school. 

To  secure  thoroughness  of  supervision,  the  different 
departments  were  given  into  the  hands  of  the  several 
members  of  the  Committee ; and  from  their  reported 
examinations  we  make  the  following  extracts : — 

THE  MATHEMATICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  classes  in  algebra,  instructed  by  Mr.  Kent, 
were,  at  the  time  of  examination,  working  problems 
in  quadratic  equations,  and  acquitted  themselves  very 
creditably,  showing  by  correct  and  rapid  solutions  a 
good  knowledge  of  the  principles  passed  over ; while 
by  the  excellent  class  deportment,  and  lively  interest 
in  the  subject,  they  showed  me  that  their  teacher 
had  been  critical  and  exact  in  his  teaching,  and  had 
rendered  himself  popular  with  the  class.  A loose, 
inefficient  teacher  can  never  long  hold  the  attention 
of  a class ; for  there  is  nothing  a pupil  more  respects 
than  thoroughness  in  a teacher,  except  it  be  the 
tenacity  with  which  he  holds  them  to  a faithful  per- 
formance of  every  duty. 

I also  examined  a class  in  commercial  arithmetic, 
taught  by  Mr.  Sampson.  This  class  was  made  up  of 
the  more  advanced  pupils,  and  evinced  a good  degree 
of  interest  in  the  subject,  and  considerable  maturity 
of  thought ; and  I doubt  not  they  would  readily  adapt 
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themselves  to  the  practical  work  of  the  bank  and 
counting-room. 

A class  also  in  political  economy,  taught  by  Mr. 
Sampson,  was  examined.  The  several  members  of  the 
class,  all  young  men,  readily  entered  into  the  discussion 
as  the  subjects  were  propounded,  and  showed  as  good 
thought  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  those 
of  their  age.  And  it  seemed  to  me,  that,  in  all  I wit- 
nessed, there  was  an  effort  to  teach  as  thoroughly 
and  practically  as  possible  on  the  part  of  all  of  the 
teachers.  I therefore  am  free  to  say,  regarding  this 
department,  that  my  expectations  have  been  fully 
met,  so  far  as  my  examination  extended. 

GEO.  E.  ALLEN. 

THE  CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

During  the  past  year  an  attempt  has  been  made  in 
certain  quarters  to  revive  the  old  controversy  over 
public  high  schools  ; and  not  only  has  the  wisdom  of 
offering  to  all  our  children  a higher  education  been 
called  in  question,  but  the  right  to  do  it  at  the  public 
expense  has  been  strenuously  denied.  It  is  not  pro- 
posed to  argue  this  question  here ; and  our  concern 
with  it  at  the  present  time  is  only  so  far  as  it  bears 
on  the  classical  course  of  our  high  school.  Special 
objection  has  been  made  to  this  department  of  our 
work,  — an  objection  amounting,  in  some  cases,  to 
animosity,  — on  the  ground  that  it  was  a species  of 
favoritism  fitted  to  benefit  only  a select  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  many.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  So  far  as  the  impression  prevails,  there- 
fore, that  there  are  here  any  pets  of  the  public,  to  be 
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specially  trained  and  exceptionally  advanced,  it  ought 
to  be  at  once  and  forever  removed.  Our  school  does 
indeed  embrace  — as  at  present  organized,  through 
the  liberality  of  the  city  — four  courses  of  study. 
But  it  should  be  noticed  that  these  do  not  rank  at  all 
as  higher  and  highest.  They  are  parallel  and  rival, 
not  exclusive,  interlacing  and  interweaving  parts  of 
one  system  ; so  that  the  pupil  in  one  department  is 
educated  not  more  than , but  only  differently  from,  his 
fellow-student  in  another.  The  aim  is  to  secure  to 
every  pupil,  in  whatever  department,  the  same  ulti- 
mate self-development,  whether  he  be  preparing 
for  the  counting-room  or  for  college,  the  editorial 
chair  or  the  machine-shop.  To  each  pupil  the  whole 
field  is  open  to  his  choice  ; and  each  receives,  what- 
ever be  that  choice,  an  equal  portion  of  the  attention, 
sympathy,  and  help  of  our  faithful  and  earnest  corps 
of  teachers.  The  classical  course  has  no  special 
instructors  of  its  own,  and  differs  from  the  general 
course  only  in  that  it  omits  two  or  three  branches,  and 
adds  a study  of  the  ancient  Greek.  Whatever  objec- 
tion, therefore,  lies  against  our  classical  course,  bears 
with  equal  weight  against  our  whole  high-school 
system. 

The  teachers  to  whom  have  been  intrusted,  the 
last  year,  the  department  of  classical  instruction, 
have  abated  nothing  from  the  faithfulness  and  ability 
which  have  won  for  them  an  enviable  reputation  in 
the  past.  We  congratulate  our  constituents  that 
they  are  able  still  to  retain  in  their  service  the  schol- 
arship, tact,  patience,  and  assiduity  which  have  borne 
them  such  fruit  in  the  past,  and  which  have  shown 
no  signs  of  faltering,  certainly,  or  decay,  during  the 
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year  under  review.  In  their  hands,  at  least,  the 
study  of  a classical  tongue  is  eminently  practical ; for 
it  is  both  a pleasure  and  a high  mental  discipline. 
For  this  reason,  in  part  at  least,  this  study  is  growing 
more  and  more  in  popular  favor,  each  year  showing 
an  increase  of  pupils,  and  notably  among  those  who 
do  not  design  to  prolong  their  school-life  beyond  the 
days  passed  in  this  building ; so  that  the  number  of 
those  now  studying  Latin  in  the  school  is  believed  to 
be  larger,  both  actually  and  relatively,  than  ever 
before.  Of  the  last  graduating  senior  class,  number- 
ing thirty-two  members,  ten  young  gentlemen  pre- 
sented themselves  for  college  matriculation,  and  were 
examined.  Seven  of  the  ten  were  entered  without 
condition,  and  five  of  them  “ with  honors.”  Of  the 
remaining  three,  who  passed  conditionally,  one  had 
one  condition,  — algebra  ; a second  had  two,  — algebra 
and  punctuation ; and  a third  was  conditioned  on  two 
branches,  neither  of  which,  however,  had  he  pursued 
in  our  school.  We  may  congratulate  the  Board  on 
so  fair  a record,  while  we  point  both  pupils  and 
teachers  to  a higher  goal  yet  before  them,  and  ad- 
monish them  that  we  shall  then  only  be  satisfied 
when  all  competitors  are  behind  them.  The  good 
name  of  our  school,  and  that  better  future  to  which 
we  look,  are  in  them  hands ; and  we  cannot  believe 
they  will  allow  them  to  suffer. 

AMOS  E.  LAWRENCE. 


NATURAL-SCIENCE  DEPARTMENT. 

In  conducting  the  examination  of  the  department 
of  the  high  school  assigned  to  him,  the  method 
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adopted  was  to  give  to  each  pupil,  as  the  class  or 
section  took  its  seat,  a topic  from  the  study  under 
consideration,  which,  without  previous  notice  or  prepa- 
ration, each  one  was  to  state  and  discuss  to  the  best 
of  his  or  her  ability ; after  which  a few  questions 
relating  to  each  topic  were  usually  asked. 

The  results  of  the  examination  of  different  classes 
were  as  follows : — 


CLASSES. 

Pupils. 

Perfect. 

Good. 

Poor. 

Failures. 

Algebra  

7 

4 

1 

2 

Botany 

36 

2 

31 

1 

2 

Chemistry 

44 

15 

27 

2 

Commercial  Arithmetic 

14 

7 

5 

1 

1 

Politics  for  Young  Men 

15 

8 

Physics 

47 

21 

20 

5 

1 

Logarithms 

6 

4 

2 

In  all 

169 

60 

93 

8 

8 

It  seems  to  your  Committee  that  this  result,  with  so 
large  a percentage  of  perfect  and  fairly  good  recita- 
tions, and  so  few  of  poor  recitations  and  failures,  is 
highly  creditable  alike  to  the  pupils  and  the  teacher. 
It  shows  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  a good  under- 
standing of  the  subjects  studied,  and  the  exercise  of 
thought  and  memory  in  appropriating  and  retaining 
the  most  valuable  parts,  and  excellent  service  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher. 

Of  the  studies  in  this  department,  it  may  be  said 
that  they  are  all  very  important  in  the  education  of 
the  youth  of  our  city,  and  that  the  text-books  and 
course  pursued  in  each  of  them  are  sufficiently  satisfac- 
tory, with  two  exceptions.  In  chemistry,  for  want  of 
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sufficient  time,  or  for  want  of  proper  selection  and 
condensation  both  of  text  and  illustration,  the  entire 
subject  of  metals  — their  nature,  combinations,  and 
uses  — is  not  touched ; and  the  graduates  of  our  high 
school,  with  their  diplomas  in  their  hands,  know  noth- 
ing, unless  learned  elsewhere,  of  gold,  silver,  copper, 
platinum,  tin,  zinc,  or  even  iron  ; and  the  manufacture 
of  steel,  brass,  and  many  other  interesting  and  useful 
products,  is  a mystery  to  them ; so,  also,  are  the  pro- 
cesses of  making  common  salt,  saleratus,  glass,  gun- 
powder, and  many  other  articles  in  common  daily  use. 

If,  as  is  proposed,  a change  of  text-books  is  made, 
from  Nichols’s  to  Hooker’s,  and  great  care  is  taken  in 
selecting  those  topics  of  the  most  importance,  and 
illustrating  them  with  sufficient  but  not  too  diffuse 
laboratory  work,  it  is  hoped  and  expected  that  the 
course  in  chemistry  may  be  more  complete  and  satis- 
factory. 

In  physics,  as  taught  at  present,  the  year  and  the 
book  are  closed  before  the  important  subjects  of  optics 
and  acoustics  are  reached ; and  the  mysterious  power, 
which,  under  the  names  of  electricity,  magnetism,  or 
galvanism,  encircles  the  earth,  and  is  perhaps  working 
greater  changes  in  civilization  and  the  arts  than  any 
other,  is  entirely  ignored. 

The  best  remedy  for  this  fault  in  the  course,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  chemistry,  will  be  found,  it  is  thought, 
in  a better  selection  of  topics  to  be  studied,  and  greater 
condensation  of  text  and  illustration  on  the  part  of  . 
the  teacher,  rather  than  in  taking  time  from  some 
other  department  and  study,  for  which  all  are  so 
clamorous,  and  adding  to  this. 
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THE  MERCANTILE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  mercantile  department  of  the  high  school  was, 
of  course,  during  its  second  year,  less  an  experiment 
than  during  the  first.  The  design  of  such  a depart- 
ment grows  in  favor  with  pupils  and  citizens ; and 
the  Committee  are  confident  that  its  organization  was 
a wise  step  in  the  development  of  the  institution.  It 
should  be  understood  that  the  course  of  study  marked 
out  for  this  department  is  not  entirely  separate  from 
that  of  other  departments,  being  in  many  particulars 
identical  with  them,  especially  with  the  English  de- 
partments. But  there  is  a somewhat  different  order 
of  studies  ; and  there  are  some  studies  — for  example, 
commercial  arithmetic  and  book-keeping  — that  are 
peculiar  to  this  course.  Every  man  in  business  must 
be  aware  that  no  school  can  make  business-men ; that 
is,  men  who,  when  they  are  graduated,  have  an  inti- 
mate and  full  acquaintance  with  the  ways  in  which 
business  is  done,  and,  more  than  all,  have  the  habits 
of  business.  The  most  that  can  be  expected  of  school- 
work  in  this  direction  is,  that  it  shall  instil  a general 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  business,  impart,  if 
possible1,  a clear  comprehension  of  the  art  of  keeping 
accounts,  and  so  cultivate  and  enlarge  the  pupil’s 
understanding,  that  he  will  become  an  apt  pupil  of 
affairs  in  office  or  shop,  and  be  able  to  manage  his 
own  affairs  with  more  thoroughness  and  security. 
This  last  thing  alone,  if  it  could  be  achieved,  would 
be  of  incalculable  benefit. 

The  difference  between  imaginary  or  fictitious 
business  and  real  business,  in  its  power  to  interest 
and  instruct,  is  immense.  It  is  the  personal  stake 
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that  compels  the  business-man’s  attention,  kindles  his 
enterprise,  and  forces  the  habit  of  carefulness,  and 
accuracy  in  details.  If  something  of  this  kind  could 
be  combined  with  the  attention  to  the  theory  of  busi- 
ness now  required,  it  is  believed  more  real  and  satis- 
factory progress  would  be  made.  Perhaps  a begin- 
ning in  this  direction  might  be  attempted  by  requiring 
every  pupil  who  takes  this  course  to  agree  to  keep 
a personal  account  of  his  receipts  and  expenditures, 
and  report  regularly  and  often  to  the  teachers. 
There  ought  to  be  no  objection  to  such  a requirement 
on  the  part  of  pupils  pursuing  a mercantile  course, 
or  their  parents.  This  would  be  actual  business  in  a 
small  way,  but  none  the  less  advantageous  for  being 
small.  It  is  the  habit  of  accuracy,  prudence,  and 
regulating  desires  by  means,  that  makes  the  safe  and 
successful  man  in  business,  whatever  the  business 
may  be.  For  nine-tenths  of  all  the  pupils  in  our 
schools,  pecuniary  success  in  life,  if  achieved  at  all, 
must  be  achieved  by  management  and  economy 
rather  than  by  boldness  in  speculation.  If  the  com- 
bined instruction  of  home  and  school  can  teach  these, 
it  will  contribute  more  to  a sound  mercantile  educa- 
tion than  it  will  be  likely  to  by  any  scheme  of  study 
that  omits  them. 

The  curriculum  of  study  in  the  mercantile  depart- 
ment is  well  adapted  to  stimulate  and  develop  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  in  those  directions  that  will  be 
serviceable  in  active  business-life,  as  distinguished 
from  professional  life.  If  faithfully  pursued  to  the 
end,  it  ought  to  justify  itself  by  the  intelligence,  dis- 
cipline, and  ability  of  the  youth  graduated.  At  the 
time  of  the  annual  examination,  most  of  the  classes 
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appeared  alert  and  interested.  The  most  noticeable 
exception  to  this  general  commendation  was  the  class 
in  book-keeping.  The  sets  of  books  presented  by  the 
pupils  for  inspection  were  generally  neatly  written ; 
but,  in  the  recitation  on  the  principles  and  practice 
of  the  art,  there  was  want  of  certainty,  definiteness, 
and  spirit  in  replying  to  questions. 

The  course  of  lectures  by  gentlemen  acquainted 
with  various  special  departments  of  business,  begun 
the  year  before,  was  continued  last  year,  and  proved 
a profitable  as  well  as  an  entertaining  feature.  The 
class  were  required  to  take  notes  of  the  lectures,  and 
write  out  a report  of  them.  Some  of  these  exercises 
were  very  creditable  specimens  of  this  kind  of  com- 
position. 

WALTER  ALLEN. 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

The  English-literature  course  includes  the  study  of 
Parker’s  “ Aids  to  Composition,”  the  reading  of  some 
of  Irving’s  sketches  in  “ The  Sketch-Book,”  some  of 
the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  and  selections  from  the 
works  of  other  standard  authors.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  pupils  are  required  to  prepare  compositions  to  be 
submitted  to  their  teacher  for  examination  and  cor- 
rection, and  to  read  aloud  from  books  containing 
choice  selections  of  prose  and  poetry. 

The  examination,  in  the  main,  was  highly  satisfac- 
tory, and  gave  evidence  of  care  and  fidelity  on  the 
part  of  the  instructors. 

In  the  matter  of  reading,  however,  while  there 
were  evidences  of  improvement  under  the  special 
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instruction  of  Mr.  Smith  and  the  training  of  the  other 
teachers,  the  examiner  could  not  but  wish  that  the 
course  of  studies  might  be  so  modified  as  to  give 
time,  in  the  future,  for  a careful  daily  drill  in  reading 
aloud. 

The  defective  articulation,  the  lack  of  skill  in  the 
general  management  of  the  voice,  the  want  of  fa- 
miliarity with  the  pronunciation  of  words  out  of  the 
daily  vocabulary,  can  only  be  remedied  by  frequent 
exercises  in  reading  aloud  in  the  presence  of  a 
teacher. 

If  no  other  expedient  can  be  devised  for  gaining 
time  for  a reading-exercise,  it  is  suggested  that  five 
or  ten  minutes  of  each  day  be  secured  in  each  class, 
when  the  lesson  for  the  next  day  — whether  it  be  in 
history,  philosophy,  or  some  other  branch  — be  read 
over  by  the  class  and  teacher. 

The  reading  a lesson  over  aloud  correctly  by  mem- 
bers of  the  class  would  probably  be  the  best  prepara- 
tion of  the  lesson  for  the  next  day’s  recitation ; for 
thus  the  ear  as  well  as  the  eye  would  be  trained. 

The  examiner’s  attention  was  not  directed  espe- 
cially to  composition-writing ; but,  having  seen  some 
evidences  of  the  expertness  of  pupils  in  composing, 
he  believes  that  this  point  is  as  well  looked  after  as 
the  present  crowded  course  of  study  will  permit. 

The  only  suggestion  he  can  make  is,  that  themes 
might  be  assigned  bearing  directly  upon  the  lessons 
of  the  day,  and  be  read  by  some  of  the  pupils  in  lieu 
of  a recitation. 

Facility  in  the  expression  of  one’s  thoughts  upon 
paper  can  be  acquired  only  by  constant  writing. 
The  demands  of  the  age  require  that  such  facility  be 
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acquired ; and  the  examiner  believes  it  can  be  better 
acquired  by  combining  the  preparation  of  brief 
themes  with  the  daily  recitations,  than  by  formal 
essays  at  longer  intervals. 

The  history  classes  made  very  good  recitations,  so 
far  as  the  examiner  was  able  to  bear  them ; although 
the  text-book  used  by  some  of  the  classes,  it  must  be 
confessed,  contained  but  a meagre  outlme  of  the  facts 
and  principles  of  history. 

The  study  of  history,  however,  opens  up  so  wide  a 
field,  that  it  is  difficult  to  do  more,  in  the  limited  time 
afforded,  than  to  take  a bird’s-eye  view. 

The  literature  classes  gave  gratifying  evidence  of 
the  care  with  which  they  had  been  taught  to  com- 
prehend the  style  and  the  meaning  of  the  authors 
studied. 

If  to  this  accurate  analysis  which  they  are  required 
to  make  there  could  be  added  some  instruction  in 
the  principles  of  rhetoric  and  the  philosophy  of  ex- 
pression, the  course  would  be  greatly  improved. 

There  is  imperative  need  of  some  book  to  take  the 
place  of  Parker’s  “ Aids  to  Composition ; ” and  the 
examiner  earnestly  recommends  the  substitution  of 
Hart’s  “ Class-Book  of  Rhetoric,”  to  be  used  through- 
out the  whole  literature  course,  such  parts  being  taken 
year  by  year  as  bear  upon  the  studies  of  the  year  in 
this  branch. 

The  teachers  feel  the  need  of  such  a book,  and 
would  welcome  very  heartily  its  introduction. 

Parker’s  66  Aids  ” furnish  very  little  help  either  in 
appreciating  or  in  writing  good  English ; the  book  it- 
self being  full  of  blunders,  and  really  behind  the 
standard  of  text-books  required  for  high-school  in- 
struction. 
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Kame’s  “ Elements  of  Criticism,”  if  revised,  mod- 
ernized, and  extended  to  the  present  day,  would  be 
the  best  book  to  use  in  the  literature  course  ; but,  in 
its  present  shape,  it  will  not  answer  at  all.  The  book 
that  seems  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  our  pupils  is 
the  new  work  of  the  late  Professor  Hart,  prepared 
by  one,  who,  in  addition  to  being  a master  of  pure 
English,  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  instruct- 
ors of  his  day. 

In  conclusion,  the  examiner  begs  to  say,  that,  while 
he  would  not  underrate  the  importance  of  other 
studies,  it  should  be  a distinct  aim  in  our  high-school 
course  to  train  the  pupils  to  write  and  to  speak  good 
English , to  have  a fondness  for  solid  and  instructive 
literature , and  to  read  the  words  of  an  author  so  as  to 
convey  his  meaning  accurately  to  a listener. 

Gr.  W.  SHINN. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

I visited  the  classes  of  both  Miss  Worcester  and 
Miss  Hanson,  and  was  much  pleased  with  the  recita- 
tions and  the  manifest  enthusiasm  of  most  of  the 
pupils.  I should  think  that  a comparison  with  other 
schools  of  like  grade  would  show  that  our  high 
school  is  doing  good  work  in  the  modern  languages. 
In  my  conversations  with  Miss  Worcester,  she  ex- 
pressed herself  as  much  gratified  by  the  interest  man- 
ifested by  the  committee  in  her  department,  almost 
hinting  that  but  little  attention  had  been  paid  to  her 
work  hitherto. 

At  my  request,  Miss  Worcester  made  the  following 
suggestions  in  reference  to  this  department : — 
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44  The  work  in  French  comes  into  the  first  three 
years  of  the  high-school  course. 

“ The  text-books  for  the  regular  course  the  past  year 
have  been  Magill’s  Grammar  and  Reader,  and  the 
4 Telemaque  ’ of  Fenelon.  The  college  class  has  read 
Voltaire’s  4 Charles  XII.’  After  a year’s  work  with 
the  classes  of  the  three  different  years,  I am  convinced 
that  the  work  in  French  done  in  our  school  is  not 
what  it  ought  to  be.  The  course,  at  present,  enables 
the  scholars  to  translate  French  into  English  with 
ease,  to  translate  English  into  French  with  more  or 
less  difficulty,  and  to  apply  the  principles  of  etymol- 
ogy and  syntax.  This  may  be  said  to  be  the  scope 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  making  the  proper  substitution 
of  terms ; but,  in  a modern  language,  more  than  this 
is  necessary. 

44  In  our  day  of  frequent  interchange  with  the  people 
of  other  countries,  either  in  the  line  of  travel  or  of 
commercial  relations,  there  should  be,  in  addition  to 
the  training  already  noted,  a familiarity  with  the 
spoken  language.  The  ear  should  be  educated,  as  well 
as  the  eye ; and  the  scholars  should  be  taught  to  ex- 
press themselves,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  in  the  time 
allotted  to  the  study,  in  the  foreign  tongue. 

44  4 A word  is  the  sign  of  an  idea,’  we  are  taught. 
A word,  spoken  or  written,  should  call  to  mind  the 
picture  represented : so,  whether  we  see  or  hear  the 
word  4 horse,’  4cheval,’  or  ‘pferd,’  for  instance,  the  im- 
age of  the  object  may  present  itself  instantaneously 
to  the  mind.  This  is  easy  and  natural  in  the  mother- 
tongue  : it  requires  more  practice  and  effort  in  a for- 
eign one. 

44  T have  rarely  found,  in  this  last  year’s  work,  that 
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a scholar,  after  reading  a paragraph  in  French,  could 
tell  what  he  had  read,  without  going  back  to  translate ; 
much  less  have  they  been  able  to  understand  what  I 
have  read  to  them,  without  careful  attention  to  each 
word  and  phrase.  I feel  sure,  that,  if  the  right  direc- 
tion were  given  from  the  first,  these  results  would  be 
in  the  line  of  accomplishment  before  the  end  of  the 
course. 

“ I therefore  recommend  that  text-books  be  used 
which  shall  facilitate  the  teacher’s  labor  in  attaining 
these  ends,  and  at  the  same  time  stimulate  the  schol- 
ars to  new  work  and  interest  in  this  department. 

44  I favor  Ilutel’s  Grammar  as  a regular  text-book  ; 
while,  for  the  teacher’s  desk,  Dr.  Sauveur’s  4 Petites 
Causeries,’  and  4 Causeries  avec  mes  Eleves,’  would 
be  very  useful  in  exercises  of  conversational  French. 
For  the  second  year,  ‘Telemaque’  would  be  suited  to 
the  capacity  of  the  classes;  and,  in  the  third,  Magill’s 
4 French  Prose  and  Poetry  ’ might  be  used,  if  no  other 
work  were  preferred.  Useful  suggestions  in  refer- 
ence to  work  suited  particularly  to  the  mercantile 
course,  both  in  French  and  German,  are  in  my  mind ; 
but,  if  the  reform  begins  in  the  regular  course,  it  will, 
in  time,  extend  to  the  other  courses. 

44  The  course  in  German  falls  into  the  work  of  the 
last  two  years.  The  work  of  the  first  year  is  in  Otto’s 
Grammar,  and  Campbell’s  4 History  of  the  United 
States,’  translated  by  Fischer.  In  the  last  year  the 
scholars  continue  the  history  for  a while,  and  then 
read  Schiller’s  4 Mary  Stuart.’ 

44 1 would  recommend  that  the  work  of  the  last  year 
be  a little  more  elective  in  character  as  respects  the 
teacher,  so  it  might  be  varied  from  year  to  year. 
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Scholars  of  any  graduating  class  might  like  to  return 
to  school  to  continue  their  reading  in  German,  pro- 
vided the  next  class  should  read  something  new  to 
them  (the  graduates). 

44  I would  suggest  that  either  4 Undine,’  4 Mary 
Stuart,’  or  4 William  Tell,’  might  be  chosen  to  follow 
the  German  history.” 

Some  of  these  suggestions  we  have  already  acted 
upon  by  change  of  text-books.  Some  other  changes 
are  still  pending  before  the  Board,  which  it  seems 
desirable  to  make. 

The  new  teacher,  Mr.  Lindsay,  who  is  entirely 
competent  for  any  work  in  this  direction,  has  charge 
of  the  beginning  class  in  German  since  the  year  has 
opened.  Otherwise  the  same  teachers  are  in  charge 
as  during  last  year. 


J.  E.  LATIMER. 
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GRADUATES  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


FOUR-YEARS’  COURSE. 


E.  VIRGINIA  BARNEY. 

N.  GERTRUDE  BEAN. 
EVELINE  F.  CROSBY. 
SARAH  L.  DIX. 

LAURA  E.  DYER. 

MINNIE  C.  ELLENWOOD. 
JENNIE  G.  HILL. 

CARRIE  M.  KIDDER. 
MAGGIE  MARTIN. 
NETTIE  F.  MOSHER. 
ABBIE  M.  NICKERSON. 
JULIETTE  V.  RICHARDS. 
CARRIE  L.  RING. 

ELLA  M.  SPEARE. 

HELEN  S.  TOLMAN. 
GRACE  TOMPSON. 


LIZZIE  S.  TOURJI&E. 

ADDIE  P.  TUTTLE. 

M.  ALICE  WARREN. 
MARGARET  C.  WORCESTER. 
HERBERT  D.  ALLEN. 

H.  L.  BEVERIDGE. 
WILLIAM  H.  COOLIDGE. 
HERBERT  N.  CURTIS. 

J.  NORTON  JOHNSON. 
WILLIAM  A.  LAMSON. 
WILLIAM  C.  LANE. 
CLINTON  H.  LORD. 

FRED.  J.  PARSONS. 
CHARLES  M.  VAN  BUREN. 
HAROLD  VAN  DUZEE. 
WILLIAM  L.  WORCESTER. 


THREE-YEARS’  COURSE. 


HATTIE  W.  CHAFFIN. 

LIZZIE  COLDWELL. 

MARION  F.  HOLBROOK. 
MARY  A.  LEONARD. 
EUGENIA  McARDLE. 

GRACE  L.  ROBERTSON. 
CAROLINE  E.  TOLMAN. 
EDWARD  BAGLEY. 

CHARLES  L.  BIRD. 

ELIJAH 


CHARLES  A.  BROWN. 
DENIS  BUCKLEY. 

LEWIS  P.  EVERETT. 
FREDERIC  B.  GORDON. 
CHARLES  F.  HALL. 
FREDERIC  A.  KENDALL. 
CHARLES  H.  REED. 
JOHN  K.  TAYLOR. 
GEORGE  A.  WARD. 

A.  WOOD. 
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GRAMMAR-SCHOOLS. 


NEWTON-CENTRE  DISTRICT. 


MASON  SCHOOL. 

A good  year’s  work  has  been  done  in  the  Mason 
School.  Earnest  endeavor  has  characterized  the 
teachers  as  a body.  They  have  labored  to  impart 
thorough  instruction,  and  maintain  wholesome  disci- 
pline. The  harmony  existing  between  them,  and  the 
kindly  feeling  manifested  towards  each  other,  have 
aided  not  a little  to  render  their  labors  agreeable, 
and  their  success  sure.  These  results  have  been  the 
more  gratifying,  since,  from  a variety  of  causes,  an 
unusual  number  of  changes  have  taken  place  in 
their  number  during  the  year. 

The  number  of  failures  in  promotion  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  was  unexpectedly  large.  This  was 
especially  true  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  classes. 
Various  causes  tended  to  this  result,  some  of  which 
the  teachers  were  powerless  to  prevent ; the  parents 
and  pupils  themselves  being  responsible  for  irregular 
attendance.  This  condition  of  these  classes  rendered 
the  duties  of  the  teachers  more  arduous  than  usual. 
But  we  are  happy  to  say  that  their  efforts  to  secure  a 
higher  grade  of  scholarship  have  been  attended  with 
a good  degree  of  success,  particularly  so  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  classes.  The  fourth  class  did  not  so 
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promptly  rally ; yet  the  latter  part  of  the  year  showed 
marked  improvement  there. 

The  irregularity  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  a 
portion  of  the  pupils  has  proved  a serious  hindrance 
to  their  progress.  With  the  younger  scholars  this 
seems  to  be  unavoidable.  Many  of  them  come  from 
remote  portions  of  the  district.  The  severity  of  our 
climate  forbids  the  exposure  caused  by  sending  very 
young  children  so  great  a distance  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  This  is  their  misfortune,  to  be  borne  until 
such  time  as  it  shall  seem  proper  to  establish  schools 
nearer  their  homes. 

We  close  our  Report  with  the  assurance  of  com- 
mendable progress  made  during  the  past  year,  and 
with  the  expectation  of  better  results  in  the  year  to 
come. 

JAMES  S.  NEWELL,  Chairman. 


OAK-HILL  SCHOOL. 

The  Oak-hill  School  has  been  small  during  the 
year,  twenty-three  names  only  appearing  on  its  regis- 
ter, and  a part  even  of  these  having  been  inconstant 
in  attendance.  These  twenty-three  pupils  have  been 
of  all  grades,  ranging  from  children  ignorant  of  the 
alphabet  up  to  those  who  were  expecting  to  enter 
the  high  school  at  the  close  of  the  year.  This  has 
been  an  obvious  and  great  disadvantage.  The  ability 
and  faithfulness  of  the  teacher  are  unquestioned,  and 
have  been  demonstrated  throughout  the  term.  The 
discipline  has  been  good,  and  the  order  and  diligence 
of  the  school  most  commendable  ; while  yet  the  prog- 
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ress  of  the  pupils  in  their  studies  has  not  been 
equal  to  that  secured  in  schools  more  favorably  organ- 
ized. Twenty-three  pupils  of  eight  differ ent  grades, 
and  each  grade  to  be  taught  the  many  different  topics 
required  by  our  present  system,  is  too  much  for  any 
teacher,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a task  next  to 
impossible  of  achievement.  This,  however,  may  be 
one  of  that  class  of  evils  for  which  there  is  no  pres- 
ent remedy,  and  which  must  therefore  be  endured 
until  the  increase  of  population  in  the  neighborhood 
shall  bring  the  natural  corrective. 

AMOS  E.  LAWRENCE. 


UPPER-FALLS  DISTRICT, 


PROSPECT  SCHOOL. 

There  have  been  but  two  breaks  in  the  work  of 
this  corps  of  teachers  during  the  year  to  endanger 
the  success  of  any  of  the  classes,  — one  early  in  Feb- 
ruary, caused  by  the  very  severe  sickness  of  Miss  M, 
M.  Miller,  teacher  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  classes, 
which  obliged  her  to  leave  her  school  for  the  balance 
of  the  year ; the  other  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Miss  Lizzie  W.  Everett,  teacher  of  the  primary,  at 
the  spring  vacation,  to  accept  a position  offered  her  in 
a school  in  Boston.  These  vacancies  were  very  satis- 
factorily filled ; the  first  by  Miss  Maud  McWilliams, 
the  latter  by  Miss  Emma  L.  Bullard,  both  of  whom 
had  had  valuable  experience  and  marked  success  in 
teaching  before  coming  to  Newton. 

After  the  close  of  the  school-year,  Miss  Mary  P. 
Guilford  resigned  her  position  as  teacher.  The 
fidelity  with  which  she  has  labored  for  five  years,  and 
her  success,  entitle  her  to  very  favorable  mention. 
We  trust  that  the  new  position  which  she  now  occu- 
pies in  our  community  will  be  as  much  honored  by 
her  as  the  one  she  left. 

This  vacancy  was  filled  by  Miss  Emma  Taylor. 

The  result  of  the  year’s  work  at  its  close  was  satis- 
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factory.  The  pupils  of  all  the  classes  were  promoted, 
with  but  a few  exceptions ; in  these  instances  it  was 
apparent  that  it  was  for  them  benefit  to  remain  in  the 
same  class  another  year : while  quite  a number  re- 
ceived double  promotions. 

I would  like  to  say  much  in  favor  of  all  the  teach- 
ers individually  who  have  taught  in  this  school  the 
past  year,  but  it  is  unnecessary ; and,  as  nearly  all  of 
them  will  continue  with  their  classes,  — with  a wise 
supervision  and  direction  given,  which  will  seek  to 
economize  their  strength  and  vitality,  that  it  may  be 
applied  where  it  will  be  the  most  effective,  — there  is 
no  reason  to  fear  that  the  coming  year  will  not  be 
even  more  profitable  and  progressive  than  the  last. 

J.  A.  GOULD. 


HYDE  SCHOOL. 

The  last  school-year  at  the  Hyde  School  has  been 
a reasonably  prosperous  one.  Miss  Lizzie  L.  Smith, 
who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes,  has  proved  an  earnest 
worker,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  the  school  to  a 
good  position  in  comparison  with  other  schools  of  the 
same  grade.  The  unfortunate  circumstances  of  the 
previous  year,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the  last 
Report,  left  the  fifth  class  a long  way  behind.  By 
diligent  hard  work  the  lost  ground  was  recovered, 
and  several  of  the  class  were  promoted  with  good 
standing.  Others  might  have  been  promoted,  had 
not  their  parents  preferred  that  they  should  not  be 
pressed,  but  remain  another  year  in  the  fifth  class. 
One  reason  of  this  preference  on  the  part  of  parents 
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is,  that  promotion  requires  the  pupils  to  go  to  the 
Mason  School,  there  being  no  sixth  class  at  the  Hyde 
School.  Parents  do  not  like  to  send  young  children 
so  far  from  home.  The  prospect  now  is,  that,  at  the 
opening  of  another  school-year,  another  room  in  the 
Hyde  School  will  be  required  by  the  number  of 
pupils ; and  one,  perhaps  two,  higher  classes  may  be 
formed.  The  fourth  class,  which  Miss  Smith  received 
well  prepared  from  the  lower  room,  made  satisfactory 
progress,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  was  pro- 
moted with  a good  record.  Soon  after  the  opening  of 
the  school  in  September,  Miss  Smith  resigned,  to  take 
a position  in  the  corps  of  instructors  in  the  Girls’ 
High  School  in  Boston.  The  vacancy  thus  created 
has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Cevilla  B. 
Richardson  of  West  Medway,  a graduate  of  the 
Girls’  High  School  in  Boston,  who  has  had  four  years’ 
successful  experience  in  teaching,  and  of  whose  ef- 
ficiency in  this  position  high  hopes  are  entertained. 

Miss  Alotta  E.  Stearns  remains  in  charge  of  the 
other  room,  in  which  are  the  three  primary  classes. 
With  the  opening  of  the  summer  term  her  room  was 
uncomfortably  full,  on  account  of  the  new  pupils  who 
came  in.  As  a measure  of  relief,  in  view  of  what 
might  be  expected  at  the  beginning  of  the  school- 
year,  a number  of  the  older 1 pupils  in  the  second 
class  were,  by  a special  effort,  carried  in  three  months 
over  the  work  of  the  third  year,  and  were  promoted 
with  the  third  class  into  the  next  room.  Thus  it 
happened,  that,  during  the  summer  term,  there  were 
virtually  four  classes,  and  nearly  sixty  pupils,  under 
the  care  of  this  teacher.  It  was  well  that  as  large 
a number  as  possible  were  promoted ; for  there  are 
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now  in  the  room  sixty  pupils.  The  teaching  of  these 
three  large  classes  is  a severe  tax  upon  the  teacher’s 
energy. 


WALTER  ALLEN. 


AUBURNDALE  AND  LOWER-FALLS  DISTRICT. 


HAMILTON  SCHOOL. 

In  the  masters  room  are  forty-three  pupils,  com- 
posing classes  six,  eight,  and  nine.  These  classes  are 
well  prepared  for  the  work  of  the  year,  excepting 
about  four  in  the  eighth,  who  are  an  appendage  to 
this  class,  as  there  is  no  seventh  class  for  them  to 
enter. 

Miss  Swain  has  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes,  which 
are  in  good  condition,  and  number  thirty-two. 

Miss  Kimball  takes  the  place  of  Miss  Pratt,  who 
did  so  good  work  last  year ; and  the  Committee 
desire  to  commend  the  work  of  the  third  class  in 
penmanship  with  great  emphasis.  The  new  incum- 
bent has  the  first,  second,  and  third  classes  in  charge ; 
appears  well  prepared  for  her  work,  and  full  of 
enthusiasm  in  her  labor  of  teaching.  In  fact,  all  the 
rooms  are  well  organized ; and  the  master  is  sanguine 
that  the  work  for  the  current  year  will  be  the  best. 


WILLIAMS  SCHOOL. 

The  general  condition  of  this  school  is  healthful ; 
never  more  so  than  during  the  past  year.  The  whole 
number  in  attendance  is  about  two  hundred  and 
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twenty-five.  If  the  school  shall  continue  on  the  line 
of  its  initial  procedure,  better  work  will  be  done 
than  ever  before.  The  master,  Mr.  Leland,  speaks 
in  the  most  hopeful  terms  of  school  and  teachers,  as 
approximating  his  cherished  ideal.  Some  changes 
have  been  made  since  the  last  Report,  on  account  of 
resignations,  and  for  other  reasons ; so  that  two  new 
teachers,  Miss  Pinnock  and  Miss  Copeland,  are  on  the 
list.  Miss  Pinnock  is  now  head  assistant,  and  has  in 
her  room  classes  eight  and  nine.  Miss  Bunker,  the 
head  assistant  of  last  year,  now  takes  charge  of 
classes  six  and  seven.  Miss  Tenney  teaches  class 
number  five.  Miss  Copeland  is  charged  with  classes 
three  and  four ; while  Miss  Smith  continues  in 
charge  of  class e^one  and  two. 

This  may  not  be  the  appropriate  place,  nor  yet  the 
fitting  time,  to  make  a suggestion  of  need,  and  to  ask 
for  an  appropriation  from  the  Board.  Still,  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  general  concern,  and  will  commend  itself 
to  the  Committee,  I venture  to  second  a suggestion 
of  Mr.  Leland  himself. 

I visited  recently  his  class  in  physics  in  the  Wil- 
liams School,  and  was  delighted  to  see  the  interest 
manifested  in  the  general  subject,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  the  pupils  made  the  experiments  which 
the  simple  apparatus  improvised  by  the  master  en- 
abled them  to  do.  Mr.  Leland  suggested  that  an 
appropriation  of  ten  or  fifteen  dollars,  at  least,  ought 
to  be  made  to  each  school,  with  which  to  obtain  such 
simple  apparatus  for  illustration  of  natural  philoso- 
phy as  could  thus  be  bought. 

I think  we  shall  all  see  the  wisdom  of  the  hint, 
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and  consider  at  least  if  it  be  not  feasible  to  author- 
ize the  appropriation  of  so  small  a sum  to  the 
schools,  which  will  add  so  much  to  the  interest  and 
the  profit  of  the  pupils  of  our  city. 

J.  E.  LATIMER,  Chairman  of  Com. 


WEST-NEWTON  DISTRICT. 


PEIRCE,  DAVIS,  AND  FRANKLIN  SCHOOLS. 

The  classes  in  each  school  have  been  frequently 
visited,  and  personally  and  critically  examined,  by 
members  of  the  District  Committee  ; and  while  it  is 
unnecessary,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Deport,  to  speak 
in  detail,  or  to  particularize  individual  classes  and 
teachers,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  the  average  attain- 
ment shown,  both  in  written  and  oral  tests,  has  been 
exceptionally  progressive.  A pleasing  evidence  of 
this  fact  appears  in  the  unusually  high  average 
attained  by  the  graduating  members,  who,  during 
their  course  of  study,  performed  a very  large  amount 
of  diligent  work  outside  of  their  prescribed  books. 

True,  failures  have  occurred,  and  opportunities  for 
improvement  have  been  developed  ; yet,  with  compara- 
tively few  exceptions,  the  work  of  the  year  has  been 
in  most  of  its  branches  a manifest  success,  creditable 
alike  to  teachers  and  classes.  Of  the  former  it  is  but 
just  to  add,  that  them  faithfulness  in  the  maintenance 
of  a wise  and  efficient  discipline,  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  an  effective  educational  regime , have  suc- 
cessfully contributed  to  the  development  of  that 
independence  and  self-reliance  so  essential  to  vigorous 
thought  and  mature  cultivation.  In  the  progress  of 
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the  latter,  the  Committee  have  been  pleased  to  recog- 
nize commendable  eagerness  to  master  the  studies 
pursued,  and  to  secure  high  percentages,  both  as  an 
end,  and  as  proof  of  their  fidelity  in  performing  the 
work  laid  out  for  them  by  the  School  Board. 

Among  other  occurrences  of  local  interest  and 
importance  transpiring  within  the  year,  some  of  our 
most  valued  and  successful  teachers  have  voluntarily 
sought  other  fields  of  labor  ; but  their  places  have 
been  so  well  filled,  that  unfavorable  results  have  been 
happily  avoided.  In  a few  instances,  also,  pupils 
laboring  under  various  disabilities,  and  detained 
thereby  for  two  years  or  more  in  the  same  classes, 
have  been  promoted,  under  proper  conditions,  very 
much  to  their  own  advantage  and  that  of  the  classes 
with  which  they  were  connected  ; thus  becoming  the 
recipients  of  more  promising  hope  and  ambition. 
The  suggestion  often  made,  that  parents  should  mani- 
fest greater  interest  in  the  education  of  then:  children, 
is  still  as  pertinent  as  ever  ; and,  although  the  year 
has  manifestly  witnessed  some  improvement  in  this 
respect,  it  should  be  remembered,  that,  from  this 
source,  the  latter  derive  one  of  their  strongest  incen- 
tives to  effort,  while  teachers  themselves  are  en- 
couraged and  strengthened  by  the  mutual  interest 
and  co-operation  thus  inspired. 

The  exercises  attending  the  distribution  of  diplo- 
mas to  the  graduating  classes  of  the  Claflin  School 
of  the  Newtonville  District,  and  of  the  Peirce  School 
of  the  West-Newton  District,  formed  a very  pleasant 
conclusion  of  the  school-year.  Both  classes,  with 
them  friends  and  others  interested  in  educational 
work,  assembled  for  this  purpose  in  the  City  Hall, 
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which  was  filled  to  nearly  its  utmost  capacity.  The 
admirable  essays  from  members  of  the  graduating 
classes,  interspersed  with  musical  and  other  entertain- 
ment, and  closing  with  the  distribution  of  diplomas, 
formed  a very  welcome  and  enjoyable  programme  to 
the  large  audience  in  attendance.  It  is  believed  that 
the  future  repetition  of  such  gatherings  will  prove 
equally  pleasant  and  profitable. 

JULIUS  L.  CLAKKE, 
Chairman  District  Committee. 


IP 


NEWTONYILLE  DISTRICTS. 


ADAMS  AND  JACKSON  SCHOOLS. 

Your  Committee  would  report  that  the  Adams 
School  is  in  a very  favorable  condition.  For  that 
portion  of  the  year  during  which  this  school  has  been 
under  our  observation  good  order  has  been  main- 
tained, the  teachers  have  shown  themselves  efficient, 
the  pupils  have  made  commendable  progress,  and 
both  teachers  and  pupils  seem  to  have  worked  to- 
gether harmoniously. 

While  we  find  much  that  is  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion, both  in  the  management  of  the  school  and  the 
progress  made  by  the  scholars,  we  cannot  fail  to  no- 
tice that  the  teachers  seem  to  be  laboring  too  much 
to  secure  a certain  percentage  in  the  system  of 
marking,  upon  which  depends  the  promotion  of  pupils 
from  one  class  to  another.  Were  it  a fact  that  all , 
or  even  a majority , of  the  scholars  in  our  public 
schools,  expect  to  enter  the  high  school,  this  might 
be  well ; but,  as  only  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  number  ever  advance  thus  far  before  leaving 
school  entirely,  it  would  seem  to  be  clearly  the  prov- 
ince of  the  grammar-schools  to  give  to  the  pupils  that 
kind  of  training  wffiich  will  make  of  them  intelligent 
and  thinking  men  and  women.  The  grammar-schools 
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are  the  educators  of  the  masses,  and  should  not  be 
made  subordinate  to  any  other.  The  results  attained 
by  any  teacher  are  to  be  estimated  rather  by  the 
number  of  self-reliant  thinkers  developed  than  by  the 
numbers  which  are  fitted  to  pass  to  the  next  higher 
class. 

At  the  Jackson  School  there  are  many  adverse 
influences  at  work  outside  of  the  schoolroom,  which 
tend  to  counteract,  in  no  small  degree,  the  efforts  of 
the  teachers.  Truancy  prevails  to  a greater  extent 
than  in  any  other  school  in  the  district.  This,  we 
think,  may  be  remedied  by  more  decided  action  on 
the  part  of  teachers,  aided,  as  it  can  be,  by  an  efficient 
truant-officer.  But,  for  irregular  attendance  on  the 
part  of  pupils  in  the  higher  classes,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  same  remedy ; the  parents  assigning 
as  a reason  their  inability  to  keep  them  in  school 
longer.  We  know  of  nothing  more  disheartening  to 
a teacher  than  to  have  the  pupils  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced classes  dropping  off  one  by  one  towards  the 
close  of  the  term.  This  prevails  to  a great  extent  in 
this  school,  and  demands  our  earnest  consideration. 

The  teachers  in  this  school  are  zealous,  hard  work- 
ers, and  though  not  meeting  w7ith  the  success  which 
their  efforts  deserve,  owing  to  the  causes  just  enu- 
merated, are  yet  doing  a good  work,  and  deserve  our 
commendation. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

H.  O.  MARTIN, 

For  the  Committee . 
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CLAFLIN  SCHOOL. 

The  first  and  second  classes  of  this  school  are  in 
charge  of  Miss  Lizzie  Flint.  The  whole  number 
attending  during  the  past  year  is  sixty ; present  at 
the  examination,  forty-six. 

The  exercises  were  reading,  spelling,  and  music, 
and  were  executed  admirably,  considering  the  extreme 
youth  of  the  pupils.  In  reading,  the  emphasis  and 
inflections  were  excellent.  I commend  the  teacher 
and  her  school  highly. 

The  third  and  fourth  classes  are  in  charge  of  Miss 
Mary  II.  Ware,  and  were  examined  in  reading, 
spelling,  writing,  geography,  arithmetic,  language, 
drawing,  and  music.  The  scholars  appeared  very 
well  in  writing,  language,  drawing,  and  music,  but 
not  so  well  in  reading  and  spelling  as  my  expe- 
rience just  previously  in  the  first  and  second  classes 
led  me  to  expect ; and  several  were  somewhat  de- 
ficient in  geography  and  arithmetic.  The  order  of 
the  school,  and  the  manifest  interest  and  attention, 
were  commendable. 

The  fifth  class,  in  charge  of  Miss  Louisa  W. 
Stearns,  consists  of  twenty-eight  pupils,  of  whom 
twenty-seven  were  present.  The  examination  showed 
that  the  pupils  had  made  satisfactory  progress  in  read- 
ing, language,  and  4 4 The  Book  of  Nature.”  Their 
work  in  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  drawing,  and 
music,  was  less  satisfactory ; and  several  were  quite 
deficient  in  geography. 

The  sixth  class,  in  charge  of  Miss  Lilia  O.  Wilder, 
had  twenty-six  present  out  of  thirty-five,  the  total 
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number.  In  reading,  spelling,  writing,  language,  and 
music,  their  proficiency  was  evident  and  satisfactory  ; 
in  arithmetic  and  drawing  less  so,  and  in  geography 
still  less. 

The  seventh  class,  in  charge  of  Miss  Adelaide 
Reed,  has  twenty-six  on  its  roll,  of  whom  twenty-four 
were  present.  Their  examination  was  satisfactory 
in  reading,  writing,  language,  and  music,  but  not 
entirely  so  in  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
drawing. 

The  interest  manifested  by  pupils  and  teachers  in 
them  work  was  very  plain,  and  the  order  in  all  the 
rooms  was  excellent. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  most  of  the  schools, 
whilst  the  attainments  of  the  pupils  in  some  of  the 
studies  were  satisfactory,  in  others  — and  more  par- 
ticularly in  geography  and  arithmetic  — they  were 
deficient.  As  a considerable  number  of  the  young 
people  of  our  city  have,  perhaps,  neither  inclina- 
tion nor  opportunity  to  continue  their  studies,  but 
close  their  school  education  in  schools  of  this  grade, 
it  would  seem  to  be  very  important  that  more  time 
and  more  thorough  instruction  should  be  given  to 
the  pupils  in  these  studies  than  has  been  given  here- 
tofore, if  the  acquirements  of  the  different  classes 
may  be  fairly  judged  of  by  the  results  of  this  exami- 
nation. 


H.  S.  NOYES. 


NEWTON  DISTKICT, 


As  to  the  present  condition  of  the  schools  in  this 
district,  your  Committee  have  nothing  but  an  encour- 
aging report  to  offer.  It  is  not  thought  necessary 
that  any  changes  should  be  made  in  the  corps  of 
teachers.  The  vacancy  in  the  Bigelow  School,  made 
by  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Abrams,  has  been  very 
wrell  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Gage.  The 
superintendent  thinks  it  not  advisable,  at  present,  to 
fill  the  lower  fourth  room  in  the  Underwood  School, 
as  recommended  by  Mr  Shinn. 

So  much  for  the  present  condition  of  the  district. 

As  to  the  examinations,  they  submit  but  a brief 
report.  The  schools  in  the  district  were  assigned  to 
different  members  of  the  Committee,  — the  Lincoln 
School  to  Mr.  Hardon,  the  Underwood  School  to  Mr. 
Shinn,  the  Bigelow  School  to  Dr.  Stone. 

Mr.  Hardon  submits  no  formal  report  in  writing, 
but  says  that  every  thing  was  in  a satisfactory  state 
in  the  Lincoln  School.  The  Report  of  Mr.  Shinn 
is  here  inserted. 

UNDERWOOD  SCHOOL. 

The  undersigned  respectfully  reports,  that,  prior  to 
the  close  of  the  Underwood  School,  he  made  an 
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examination  of  the  three  classes  taught  there,  and 
found,  in  the  main,  a gratifying  condition  of  progress 
and  of  thoroughness. 

He  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  first  class, 
under  the  charge  of  Miss  Littlefield,  whose  happy 
faculty  of  adaptation  to  the  necessities  of  beginners 
made  the  commencement  of  school-work  very  attrac- 
tive to  them. 

It  is  suggested  that  there  might  profitably  be  intro- 
duced into  this  class  some  more  of  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  kindergarten  system,  and  that  the  teacher 
might  be  allowed  fuller  discretionary  power  to  vary 
the  exercises,  and  to  dismiss  the  pupils  when  they 
show  signs  of  weariness.  For  children  so  young  as 
the  members  of  that  class,  school-duties  should  be 
made  as  pleasant  and  as  light  as  possible. 

The  second  class,  under  Miss  Wood,  was  found  to 
be  entirely  too  large,  numbering  about  sixty.  It  is 
a matter  of  great  doubt  if  any  teacher  can  give  the 
proper  care  to  so  many  in  one  room. 

It  is  certain  that  the  conditions  of  health  and 
comfort  cannot  be  secured  when  the  room  is  thus 
overcrowded. 

It  would  be  a wise  economy  to  employ  one  more 
teacher,  and  thus  relieve  Miss  Wood,  while  securing 
better  care  of  the  pupils. 

While  not  disparaging  the  abilities  of  any  teacher 
now  employed,  the  Committee  may  well  consider 
whether  it  would  not  be  wise,  in  engaging  another 
teacher,  to  find  one  of  mature  age,  and  special  apti- 
tude for  the  care  of  very  little  children. 

There  are  those  of  peculiarly  motherly  instincts, 
who  develop  a particular  facility  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  very  young ; and  such  should  be  secured. 
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The  third  class,  Miss  Cleary’s,  seemed  well  pre- 
pared in  all  the  studies  taken  up,  and,  it  is  thought, 
will  be  found  to  be  well  grounded  for  the  work  to 
be  pursued  in  the  grammar-school. 

The  importance  of  our  primary  work  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated ; for  it  is  found,  that  unless  instruc- 
tion at  the  beginning  be  thorough,  and  the  studies 
made  attractive,  there  is  readily  acquired  a distaste 
for  school-life  which  makes  further  progress  difficult. 

It  is  suggested  that  oral  instruction  might  profit- 
ably be  more  freely  employed  than  now;  but  it  is 
well-nigh  impossible,  with  the  large  classes  now  in 
the  several  rooms,  to  give  much  attention  to  the 
matter. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  we  may  well 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  present  condition 
of  the  Underwood  School,  while  it  is  very  evident 
that  improvement  is  still  possible. 

G.  W.  SIIINN,  Examiner. 


BIGELOW  SCHOOL. 

The  Bigelow  School  was  assigned  to  the  chairman. 
He  found  the  tone  of  the  school  generally  satisfactory. 
The  spirit  of  the  pupils  was  good,  the  discipline  ex- 
cellent, and  the  teachers  interested  in  their  work. 

It  was  evident,  however,  in  some  of  the  classes,  that 
they  had  been  confined  too  closely  to  the  text-book. 
They  were  at  a loss  when  taken  up  on  any  subject 
out  of  its  regular  order : they  had  not  thought  the 
thing  out  for  themselves.  This  is,  of  course,  a fault 
not  confined  to  any  one  class  or  school. 
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Reading  in  all  the  classes  was  unsatisfactory. 
Much  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  this  impor- 
tant study. 

To  arithmetic,  also,  more  time  should  be  given.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  majority  of  the 
pupils  get  all  the  knowledge  of  arithmetic  which 
they  have  in  the  grammar-schools.  How  important, 
then,  that  they  should  be  carefully  and  thoroughly 
taught  this  most  important  study  here  in  the  gram- 
mar-school ! 

Indeed,  it  would  be  w'ell  to  recognize  the  fact,  that 
our  schools  do  not  do  justice  to  those  who  have  to 
leave  school  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  or  thereabouts. 
Our  system  only  contemplates  the  high  school  or 
college  as  the  end  of  an  education,  and  each  step  is 
made  to  conform  to  this  theory.  It  might  be  a wise 
thing  to  provide  such  a course  as  would  give  those 
who  leave  school  so  early  in  life  a more  suitable 
education ; more  time  being  taken  with  the  three 
44  R’s,”  that  used  to  be  considered  the  essential  part  of 
common-school  instruction. 

Your  Committee,  in  conclusion,  would  suggest  that 
much  better  results  and  a more  satisfactory  state  of 
things  in  all  the  schools  will  probably  be  found  to 
exist  when  the  masters  of  the  several  schools  are 
freed  from  the  supervision  of  the  lower  schools,  and 
can  give  all  their  time  and  strength  to  their  ninth 
class. 

L.  R.  STONE, 

For  the  Committee. 


■ 


DRAWING. 


DRAWING. 


The  drawing  of  the  public  schools  for  the  school- 
year  1876-77  presents  no  new  feature  of  interest.  To 
hold  to  the  programme  of  several  years  ago,  enlarge 
its  borders  with  caution,  if  at  all,  and  not  permit  an 
undue  proportion  of  time  given  to  this  work  to 
alarm  the  most  conservative,  has  been  the  policy  of 
this  Board.  To  come  to  a higher  grade  of  instructive 
power  has  been  the  ambition  of  quite  a fraction  of 
the  teachers.  Aiding  to  this  end,  a short  series  of 
lessons  on  two  sides  of  the  city  has  been  given,  — 
part  at  the  High  School,  and  part  at  the  Mason 
School.  These  lessons  were  by  Mrs.  Bowler,  and 
were  attended  by  a majority  of  the  teachers  near  at 
hand,  who  had  not  passed  any  of  the  Committee’s 
examinations.  A portion  of  the  results  has  been, 
that  several  of  the  teachers  without  certificates  passed 
in  one  or  more  branches  at  the  June  examination, 
and  others  added  one  or  two  to  the  departments  in 
which  they  had  passed.  The  total  results,  to  this 
time,  of  all  these  examinations,  now  held  for  three 
seasons,  accompany  this  Beport.  That  it  will  be 
desirable  for  future  reference  to  publish  this  Report, 
as  amended  after  June  next,  is  the  opinion  of  this 
Committee. 

Whether  the  lessons  to  those  not  already  passed 
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shall  hereafter  be  rendered  nearly  obligatory,  — spe- 
cial cases  only  being  excepted,  — is  a question  for 
the  Board. 

The  success  of  the  schools,  from  the  lowest  primary 
onwards,  has  not  greatly  varied  from  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  In  cases  where  some  new  light  had 
come  to  the  teacher,  we  think  we  see  a gain,  either 
in  the  quality  of  the  work  that  the  children  could 
execute,  or  in  the  quantity  and  pleasure  of  the  exe- 
cution. This  truth  is  not  confined  to  a particular 
grade.  It  is  quite  noticeable  in  the  lessons  in  model- 
drawing. Here  the  teacher  is  immensely  re-enforced 
by  the  perspective  knowledge  ; and  the  lessons  are 
in  some  cases  of  great  interest.  Thus,  in  a more 
advanced  stage  than  the  drawing  of  flat  copy,  we  see 
the  advantage  of  this  early  art-training.  We  heartily 
wish  that  all  the  teachers  had  the  desirable  qualifica- 
tion in  this  regard,  and  expect  a number  to  be  added 
to  the  list  at  the  next  examination,  while  those 
already  passed  are  marching  on  to  new  qualifica- 
tions. 

The  character  of  the  work  in  the  High  School  has 
not  fallen  away.  Here  also,  for  at  least  two  or  three 
years  to  come,  we  shall  look  for  yet  higher  fruit. 
This  will  be  accomplished  by  easy  growth.  Our 
energetic  teacher  sees  possibilities  within  the  range  of 
those  naturally  most  gifted  in  this  direction,  that  are 
to  become  realities,  and  all  this  according  to  the  well- 
matured  system  of  the  normal  art-method  and  order. 

To  achieve  this  without  waste  labor,  she  is  now 
under  a systematic  course  of  more  advanced  training ; 
and  her  place  is  temporarily  supplied  by  Mr.  A.  Hun 
Berry,  an  accomplished  pupil  from  the  Art  School, 
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and  a skilful  teacher.  Under  him  we  look  for  a year 
of  very  successful  work. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

H.  C.  HARDON. 
E.  W.  WOOD. 

II.  S.  NOYES. 


INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 


The  Committee  on  Industrial  Drawing  beg  leave  to 
make  the  following  Report : — 

In  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing  there  were 
given  twenty  lessons  at  Newton ville,  commencing  Oct.  24, 
and  closing  March  13,  with  results  as  follows  : — 


October,  two  lessons, 

average 

attendance 

7 

November,  four  “ 

<< 

<< 

14 

December,  three  “ 

1 1 

u 

18 

January,  five  “ 

u 

u 

. 15 

February,  four  “ 

<< 

n 

10 

March,  two  “ 

(< 

u 

11 

Average  attendance  for  twenty  lessons 

13 

Occupation  of  Pupils. 
Carpenters  ....... 

Machinists  ....... 

Cabinet-Maker  ...... 

Piano-Maker  ...... 

Painter  ....... 

The  remainder  were  pupils  from  the  day-schools. 
Ages  from  14  to  22  years. 


2 

2 

1 

1 

1 


At  Newton  Centre  there  were  given  nineteen  lessons, 
commencing  Oct.  25,  and  closing  March  7,  with  the  fol- 


lowing results : — 

October,  one  lesson,  average  attendance  . . 7 

November,  five  lessons,  “ “ • 9 

December,  three  “ “ “ • • 8 

January,  five  “ “ “ . . 9 

February,  four  “ “ “ . . 8 

March,  one  lesson,  “ “ . . 10 

Average  attendance  or  nineteen  lessons  . . 9 
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Occupation. 


Carpenters  ........  5 

Architects  ........  1 

Book-Keeper  .......  1 

Machinists  ........  2 

Mason  .........  1 

Pupils  from  the  day-schools  .....  2 

Ages  from  16  to  45  years. 


These  two  classes  were,  for  a second  season,  under  the 
instruction  of  Mr.  Otto  Fuchs,  an  accomplished  and  suc- 
cessful teacher,  from  whose  Report  we  quote  as  follows : — 

“ The  majority  of  the  scholars  at  Newtonville  were 
young  in  years,  and  beginners  in  the  art ; so  that  the  course 
of  instruction  during  the  greater  part  of  the  term  had  to 
be  principally  of  an  elementary  character.  I think,  how- 
ever, that  the  progress  was  very  satisfactory ; and  most  of 
them  had  advanced  so  far,  that,  during  the  months  of 
February  and  March,  the}^  produced  very  creditable  draw- 
ings of  practical  examples  in  machine  and  building  con- 
struction.” 

Of  the  class  at  the  Mason  School  he  says,  “ Most  of 
the  scholars  had  attended  the  same  the  year  before.  They 
were  of  maturer  age,  and  were  practically  engaged  in 
some  mechanical  pursuit ; and  I am  pleased  to  say  they 
have  improved  their  time,  worked  faithfully,  and  what 
they  have  learned  will  be  apparent  upon  inspection  of 
their  original  designs  in  architectural  and  machinery  de- 
tail drawings.” 

In  the  free-hand  department  twenty  lessons  were  given 
in  each  of  the  classes,  — one  at  Newtonville,  and  one 
at  Newton  Centre,  — commencing  Oct.  25,  and  closing 
March  7. 


Largest  attendance  at  Newtonville 

35 

Smallest  “ “ “ 

16 

Average  “ “ “ 

24 

Largest  attendance  at  Newton  Centre  . 

19 

Smallest  “ “ “ “ 

6 

Average  “ “ “ ‘ ‘ 

13 
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These  classes  were  taught  by  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Anthony, 
who  came  to  us  well  recommended,  and  who  proved  him- 
self competent  as  an  instructor. 

Your  Committee  are  happy  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
faithful  labors  of  the  instructors  in  both  the  departments 
of  drawing,  and  of  results  quite  satisfactory  when  the 
pupils  themselves  were  faithful  to  improve  their  oppor- 
tunities. 

But  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  statistics  given 
above  do  not  show  such  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
these  lessons,  on  the  part  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they 
were  designed,  as  to  encourage  the  Board  to  continue  the 
liberal  appropriations  made  for  their  support.  The  intent 
of  the  law  requiring  the  establishment  of  these  classes  is 
to  benefit  that  large  number  in  every  considerable  town 
or  city  who  have  already  passed  beyond  the  day-schools, 
and  yet  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  sufficient  instruction 
in  these  important  branches.  It  presupposes  that  those 
for  whom  it  is  designed  will  gladly  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  gratuitously  furnished  for  their  instruc- 
tion. But  it  will  be  seen,  that,  in  the  mechanical  de- 
partment at  Newtonville,  only  seven,  and  at  Newton  Cen- 
tre only  ten,  adults  attended  the  course.  Of  the  free- 
hand department  there  was  a still  smaller  proportion  of 
adults,  although  a larger  number  were  in  attendance,  for 
whom  instruction  is  already  provided  in  the  day-schools. 

With  these  results  before  them,  your  Committee  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  they  would  not  be  justified  in 
opening  classes  for  the  coming  winter  without  first  refer- 
ring the  matter  to  the  Board  for  instruction. 

JAMES  S.  NEWELL,  Chairman. 


I U S I c. 


MUSIC. 


The  Committee  on  Music  present  the  following  as 
their  Annual  Report : — 

As  a mere  general  statement  of  the  condition  of  this 
department  would  be  destitute  of  interest,  and  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  what  the  Board  desires,  we  have 
conferred  with  our  faithful  instructor,  Mr.  Tilden, 
and  proffer  his  well-considered  statements  rather  than 
our  own : — 

“It  is  gratifying  to  report  success  in  the  application 
of  the  principles  stated  in  the  last  Report.  In  some 
respects,  the  success  has  been  more  marked  during 
the  past  five  months  than  in  any  corresponding  period 
in  previous  years.  The  reasons  are  obvious : the 
system  has  remained  undisturbed  now  for  a longer 
period,  and  the  results  are  more  permanent,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  special  teacher  has,  on 
account  of  the  reduction  of  his  time,  made  somewhat 
less  frequent  visits  to  the  schoolrooms.  Pupils  and 
teachers,  too,  have  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
methods  of  working  in  this  branch  ; so  that  the  daily 
exercises  are  more  readily  and  effectively  given. 

“ The  rigid  care  that  has  been  taken  of  the  singing 
in  the  youngest  classes  for  several  years  is  now  shown 
in  the  greater  aptitude  in  the  middle  grades,  and  the 
prevalence  of  a better  kind  of  tone.  In  place  of  the 
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low,  gruff  tones  formerly  heard  in  the  middle  classes 
to  so  great  an  extent,  we  are  gratified  to  observe  not 
only  that  the  pitch  of  the  voices  has  been  generally 
raised,  but  that  purer  and  more  musical  voices  appear. 
In  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes  there  is  a much  larger 
proportion  of  pupils  who  can  sing  soprano  acceptably 
than  was  the  case  two  or  three  years  ago ; and  still 
greater  improvement  in  these  respects  is  confidently 
expected. 

44  More  and  more  care  is  being  taken  year  by  year 
with  the  very  youngest  classes  in  order  that  the  musi- 
cal ear  may  be  quickened,  and  that  the  voices  may 
soonest  come  to  a legitimate  use,  — to  such  use  as 
shall  result  in  greatest  good  afterward. 

44  As  was  stated  in  the  last  Report , the  upper  gram- 
mar-classes have  taken  this  year  four-part  music  for 
mixed  voices.  This  gives  scope  for  the  proper  em- 
ployment of  all  the  voices.  The  girls  take  readily 
the  soprano  and  alto  parts.  In  most  of  the  schools  a 
few  boys  are  found  whose  voices  have  passed  the 
change,  and  can  only  be  properly  employed  in  singing 
the  bass.  The  younger  boys,  whose  voices  have  not 
begun  to  feel  the  approach  of  mutation,  sing  the  alto 
as  before.  Besides  these,  there  are  also  many  boys 
whose  voices  have  not  yet  changed  completely,  but 
are  still  a very  low  alto.  This  latter  class  have  been 
taught  to  read  and  sing  the  tenor,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  very  successfully.  It  is  evident,  now  that  the 
musical  culture  is  sufficiently  advanced,  that  this 
arrangement  of  the  parts  is  the  best,  both  for  the 
present  and  prospective  benefit  of  the  pupils : for 
though,  in  some  cases,  a proper  balance  of  the  parts 
cannot  be  secured  with  the  voices  at  command,  yet 
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each  pupil  is  getting  practice  and  instruction  in  that 
which  is  most  appropriate  to  his  needs ; and  none 
are  compelled  to  remain  inactive  during  the  singing- 
exercises. 

“It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  an  attitude  of  confi- 
dence and  interest  is  maintained  by  the  teachers  and 
pupils  generally  towards  this  department  of  study ; 
and  the  special  teacher  bears  cheerful  testimony  to 
the  kind  and  genial  assistance  he  is  daily  receiving, 
also  to  the  constantly  improving  discipline  and  man- 
agement of  the  schools  which  tend  so  largely  to  the 
success  of  his  most  sincere  and  honest  efforts. 

“ The  series  of  Boston  Music  Readers  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Newton  schools  six  years  since,  and  is 
still  used  with  satisfaction.  To  the  end  of  the  third 
number  of  the  series,  there  is  no  trouble  in  adapting 
them  to  the  wants  of  our  classes.  The  fourth  num- 
ber was  prepared  by  a less-skilful  hand,  and  is,  be- 
sides being  an  unwieldy  and  expensive  book,  but 
imperfectly  adapted  to  upper  classes  in  mixed  schools, 
as  all  of  ours  are ; and  we  have  never  used  it. 

“ A year  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  wants 
of  those  classes  where  there  were  a considerable  num- 
ber of  bass-voices,  the  committee  on  text-books  gave 
permission  to  extend  the  use  of  the  book  called  4 The 
Hour  of  Singing,’  which  had  been  previously  used 
in  the  high  school,  to  those  upper  grammar-classes 
where  the  range  of  voices  would  allow  of  its  success- 
ful use  ; a considerable  number  of  copies  being  in  the 
families  from  which  pupils  had  previously  attended 
the  high  school. 

44  This  book  was  originally  prepared  by  me  for  classes 
of  limited  ability  in  high  schools,  as  I found  them 
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in  my  experience  as  a teacher ; and  has  served,  and 
is  still  serving,  to  good  purpose,  those  of  our  grammar- 
classes  which  are  similarly  constituted. 

44  But  we  have  classes  that  have  finished  the  Third 
Reader,  that  are  made  up  of  a different  range  of 
voices.  During  the  last  year  I have  completed  a 
book,  particularly  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  up- 
per grammar-classes,  called  c The  Grammar-school 
Choir,’  — a smaller  and  less  expensive  book  than 
4 The  Hour  of  Singing’  above  referred  to. 

44  It  would  be  of  advantage,  in  some  of  our  classes, 
to  make  4 The  Grammar-school  Choir  ’ the  text-book 
to  succeed  the  Third  Music  Header,  with  the  under- 
standing that  no  pupil  who  bought 4 The  Hour  of  Sing- 
ing ’ last  year  shall  be  required,  or  asked  even,  to  buy 
the  new  book. 

44 1 refer  now  to  classes  that  have  never  used  4 The 
4 Hour  of  Singing,’  chiefly. 

44  Yours  truly, 

“W.  S.  TILDEN.” 

In  these  views  we  heartily  concur,  and  assure  the 
Board,  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  department  of  music 
is  in  the  best  hands.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  for  the 
time  appropriated  to  this  exercise,  as  valuable  results 
are  secured  as  in  any  city  of  the  Commonwealth. 

J.  E.  LATIMER,  \ 

L.  R.  STONE,  > Committee. 

A.  E.  LAWRENCE,  ) 


Newtonville,  May  23,  1877. 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 


The  Committee  on  Evening  Schools  report  that 
a school  for  instruction  in  the  elementary  English 
branches  was  held  in  the  Lincoln  Building,  from 
November  to  March,  with  very  gratifying  results. 
The  following  statistics  will  prove  of  interest : — 


Number  of  pupils  registered 
Average  attendance 


86 

44 


Oldest  pupil ........  48  yrs. 

Youngest  pupil  . . . . . . .12  yrs. 

Average  age  of  pupils  . . . . . .19  yrs. 

Number  of  evenings  the  school  was  open  . .58 

The  pupils  represented  twenty-seven  different  trades  or 
occupations,  and  the  following  nationalities, — American,  Afri- 
can, English,  French,  German,  Irish,  and  Scotch. 


There  were  six  classes  under  the  charge  of  the 
principal  and  four  assistant  teachers.  The  expenses 
of  the  school  amounted  to  about  ten  dollars  per 
night. 
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SUPERINTENDENT’S  REPORT, 


To  the  School  Committee  of  Newton. 

In  compliance  with  sect.  10,  chap,  v.,  of  your  Rules,  the 
following  Report  is  respectfully  submitted. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS 

FOR  THE  SCHOOL-YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1877. 


I.  — Population. 

Population  of  the  city,  State  census,  1875  . . .16,105 

Number  of  persons  in  the  cit}~  between  five  and  fifteen 

years  of  age,  May  1,  1877  .....  2,881 

Increase  for  the  year  .......  28 

II.  — Schools. 

Districts  supervised  by  principals  ....  4 

Districts  supervised  by  committees  ....  6 

High  school, — both  sexes  ......  1 

Grammar-schools  .......  2 

Grammar  and  primary  . . . . . . 11 

Primary  .........  3 

Whole  number  of  day-schools  . . . . . 17 

Number  of  evening-schools  .....  1 

Number  of  evening  drawing-schools  ....  2 

III. SCHOOLHOUSES. 

Number  of  schoolhouses  for  high  school  ...  1 

Seats  300 

Schoolhouses  for  grammar  and  primary  grades  . . 11 

Sittings 3,376 
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IV.  — Teachers. 

Number  of  teachers  in  high  school 
(Male,  3 ; Female,  4.) 

Number  of  teachers  in  grammar  grades 
(Male,  4;  Female,  42.) 

Number  of  teachers  in  primary  grades 
(Male,  0;  Female,  26.) 

Number  of  teachers  in  evening-schools 
Number  of  teachers  in  evening  drawing-schools  . 
Special  teachers  ....... 

(Reading,  1 ; Drawing,  1 ; Music,  1.) 

Whole  number  of  teachers  . 


46 

26 

5 

2 


3 
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V.  — Pupils. 


Number  of  different  pupils  enrolled 
Per  cent  of  school  population  enrolled 
Average  number  of  pupils  in  all  grades  belonging 
the  year  ....... 

Per  cent  of  whole  population  belonging 
Per  cent  of  school  population  belonging 
Average  daily  attendance  (day-school) 

Average  daily  absence  .... 

Average  per  cent  attendance 

Average  whole  number  belonging  to  high  school 

Average  daily  attendance  at  high  school 

Per  cent  of  attendance  at  high  school  . 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  a regular  teacher 
Cost  per  pupil,  average  whole  number,  — 

All  daj’-schools  — Tuition  . 

Incidentals 


. 3,342 

during 

2684.4 
.166 
.932 
2453.8 

208.4 
91.5 

261 

228.5 
93.4 
37 

$23  84 
5 30 


Total  cost  ..... 

Amount  appropriated  by  the  city  council : — 
Salaries  ...... 

Dog-tax  ...... 

Incidentals  ...... 

Unexpended  balance  ..... 


$29  14 


$68,000  00 
1,308  72 
6,346  13 
11,600  00 


$87,254  85 


Total  . 
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Total  appropriations $402,200  00 

Per  cent  appropriations  expended  for  schools  . .197 

Valuation  bf  city,  May,  1877  : — 

Peal  ....  $20,005,025  00 
Personal  . . . 6,627,488  00 

$26,634,513  00 

Per  cent  valuation  of  city  expended  for  public 

schools .00296 

[For  further  details  in  the  items  of  the  foregoing  summary, 
see  Tables  in  Appendix.] 

VI.  — Expenditures. 

Salaries : — 

Superintendent  .... 

Secretary  ..... 

Truant-officers  .... 

High-school  teachers  . 

Grammar-school  teachers  | 

Primary-school  teachers  j * 

Special  teachers  .... 

Evening-school  teachers 
Evening  drawing-school  teachers  . 

Total  salaries  .... 

Incidentals  : — 

Repairs,  books,  stationeiy,  appa- 


ratus, &c.  ....  $9,500  00 

Janitors  .....  3,812  00 

Transportation  of  pupils  . . 900  00 

Total 14,212  00 

Total  expenditures  for  school-purposes  . . $79,033  64 


If  the  items  of  chief  importance  in  the  preceding  sum- 
mary— the  percentage  of  attendance  and  the  average  cost 
per  scholar  — are  not  yet  quite  so  satisfactory  in  all  respects 
as  could  be  wished,  considered  with  reference  to  the  whole 
number  of  pupils  enrolled,  the  whole  school  population,  or 
the  average  number  belonging,  there  are  three  sufficient 


$2,700  00 
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reasons  for  such  a showing,  — the  inaccessibility  of  some 
schools  to  portions  of  their  districts,  the  difficulty  of 
making  so  complete  classification  as  more  densely  popu- 
lated cities,  and  the  number  of  private  schools  for  pupils 
of  every  grade. 

With  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  difficult  of  remedy  at 
present,  the  schools  of  the  city  seem  to  be  organized  and 
classified  in  a manner  to  secure,  under  the  circumstances, 
the  greatest  economy  and  efficiency.  By  pursuing  the  sys- 
tem of  classification  and  promotion  now  generally  adopted 
throughout  the  city,  the  most  satisfactory  results  may  be 
expected. 

SCHOOLHOUSES. 

With  the  exception  of  a portion  of  the  Mason-school 
District,  the  school  accommodations  of  the  city  are  ample, 
generous,  and,  upon  the  whole,  admirably  planned  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  pupil.  The  character  of  the 
buildings,  the  location  and  extent  of  the  grounds,  invite 
that  care  and  attention  to  the  surroundings  of  school-life 
that  render  it  not  only  attractive  to  the  pupil,  but  of  ever 
pleasant  memory  when  school-days  have  passed. 

[Since  writing  the  above,  ample  accommodations  for  the 
pupils  of  Thompsonville,  a part  of  the  main  district,  have 
been  provided  by  the  City  Government,  at  the  request  of 
the  Board.] 

HEALTH. 

The  apparent  excellent  health  of  the  pupils,  in  general, 
conclusively  proves  that  they  are  not  injured  by  overwork 
in  their  studies.  The  health  of  the  pupil  is  of  primary 
importance  ; and  to  care  for  it,  the  first  duty  of  the  teacher. 
The  great  natural  advantages  of  the  city  as  a place  of 
residence  in  a sanitary  point  of  view  may  be  in  a great 
degree  counteracted  by  injudicious  tasks,  neglect  of  drain- 
age and  ventilation,  and  disregard  of  the  simple  laws  of 
health.  Here,  as  in  less-favored  localities,  in  addition  to 
caring  for  the  drainage,  for  the  ventilation  of  the  room 
by  the  special  means  provided,  and  thoroughly  changing 
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the  atmosphere  at  recess  before  and  after  school,  being 
careful  that  the  light  received  by  the  pupil  does  not  injure 
his  sight,  that  the  work  upon  the  blackboards  or  charts  be 
strong  and  clear,  easily  visible  to  pupils  in  all  parts  of  the 
room,  — in  addition  to  all  this,  it  is  the  teacher’s  first  and 
constant  duty  to  instruct  the  pupil  how  to  care  for  his  own 
health,  by  frequent  explanations,  in  familiar  language,  of 
the  simple  laws  of  health  as  to  cleanliness,  diet,  clothing, 
exercise,  rest,  and  sleep.  We  have  thought  best  to  em- 
phasize thus  the  care  of  the  pupil’s  health,  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  transcendent  importance  as  regards  his 
future  success,  and  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which 
this  importance  is  often  overlooked  by  the  active,  earnest 
teacher,  as  well  as  by  the  careless  and  indifferent. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Though  the  prescribed  course  of  study  has  not  been 
fully  accomplished  in  all  grades,  yet  great  efforts  have 
been  made  to  cover  the  ground  indicated  in  the  several 
branches  taught,  with  as  much  thoroughness  and  accuracy 
in  detail  as  circumstances  would  allow,  and  the  sure  prog- 
ress of  the  pupils  be  secured.  It  is  thought  that  White’s 
Intermediate  Arithmetic  should  be  completed  by  the  sixth 
grade,  and  that  not  enough  time  is  given  to  geography  in 
other  grades ; which  opinions  seem  to  me  to  be  well 
founded.  It  would  also  be  a gain  to  put  White’s  Primary 
Arithmetic  into  the  hands  of  the  third-year  pupils  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  instead  of  the  second  term,  as  now 
required ; and  a still  greater  gain  to  supplement  the 
Primary  and  Intermediate  with  the  complete  arithmetic  of 
the  same  series  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  years,  giving 
the  ninth  year  of  this  branch  to  algebra,  and  review  of 
arithmetic.  The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures 
will  not  be  generally  used  by  the  people  until  the  com- 
mand has  been  given  by  the  necessary  legislation.  Per- 
mission to  use  it  has  been  granted  by  general  statute,  it 
is  true ; but  in  anticipation  of  its  exclusive  use  at  an  early 
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day,  and  to  hasten  the  coming  of  that  day,  its  terms  should 
be  used  by  preference  in  every  grade,  and  the  pupils  be 
made  more  familiar  with  metres,  grammes,  and  litres,  than 
they  now  are  with  yards,  ounces,  and  quarts.  We  believe 
it  should  be  taught  in  every  grade  'using  denominate  num- 
bers. 

The  work  assigned  to  the  fourth  grade  in  language 
seems  too  difficult  in  some  respects.  Some  little  elasticity 
in  the  respects  referred  to  may  commend  itself  to  the 
Board,  and  enable  all  grades  to  complete  in  a satisfactory 
manner  the  work  required  of  them.  Indeed,  the  pupil 
should  not  be  much  occupied  with  the  grammatical  analy- 
sis of  the  language  until  his  seventh  year,  though  con- 
stantly exercised  in  the  proper  use  of  it;  no  errors  of 
speech  being  allowed  in  the  schoolroom,  whatever  the 
occasion. 

Hill’s  First  Lessons  in  Geometry  would  add  great  inter- 
est and  profit  to  the  work  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes.  In 
this  book  the  simple  geometrical  truths  and  typical  curves 
are  presented  in  so  attractive  a manner,  that,  without  at- 
tempt at  reasoning,  the  imagination  and  judgment  receive 
the  best  of  training,  at  the  same  time  that  original  thought 
is  awakened,  and  the  pupil  is  more  easily  led,  when  prop- 
erly taught*  to  attempt  greater  efforts  in  all  his  studies. 

The  addition  of  this  book  to  the  teacher’s  desk  only  for 
useful  object-lessons  to  the  class  is  earnestly  recommended 
to  the  Board. 


PROMOTION. 

GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  GRADES. 
PER  CENT  OF  PUPILS  IN  EACH  GRADE. 


Date. 

Grades. 

o 

I. 

n. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

vn. 

vm. 

IX. 

September,  1873 

19.8. 

12.5 

12.1 

15.6 

12.8 

11.1 

6.5 

5.5 

4.0 

100. 

September,  1876 

14.6 

14.7 

12.9 

16.1 

10.8 

9.7 

10.0 

6.3 

4.9 

100. 

September,  1877  

15.9 

12.1 

13.6 

14.0 

14.8 

8.5 

8.0 

7.5 

4.7 

100. 
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NUMBER  IN  EACH  GRADE- 


Date. 

Grades. 

o 

I. 

n. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

H 

September,  1873 

498 

316 

304 

390 

323 

280 

163 

137 

101 

2,512 

September,  1876  

380 

383 

338 

420 

282 

252 

261 

165 

129 

2,610 

September,  1877  

424 

321 

361 

398 

394 

225 

214 

199 

126 

2,662 

NUMBER  IN  EACH  GRADE  BY  DISTRICTS,  SEPTEMBER,  1877. 


Districts. 

Grades. 

Total. 

I. 

II. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

Newton 

67 

53 

54 

85 

74 

48 

44 

38 

18 

481 

Newton  ville 

111 

81 

85 

84 

81 

34 

61 

41 

19 

597 

West  Newton 

71 

51 

75 

60 

86 

43 

32 

36 

29 

483 

Newton  Centre 

127 

104 

110 

123 

101 

61 

56 

50 

29 

761 

L.Falls  & Auburnclale, 

48 

32 

37 

46 

52 

39 

21 

34 

31 

340 

Totals 

424 

321 

361 

398 

394 

225 

214 

199 

126 

2,662 

PER  CENT  BY  DISTRICTS,  SEPTEMBER,  1877. 


Districts. 

Grades. 

o 

EH 

I. 

n. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

Newton 

13.9 

11.0 

11.2 

17.7 

15.4 

10.0 

9.1 

7.9 

3.8 

100 

Newtonville 

18.8 

13.5 

14.2 

14.1 

13.5 

5.7 

10.2 

6.9 

3.2 

100 

West  Newton 

14.7 

10.6 

15.5 

12.4 

17.8 

8.9 

6.6 

7.5 

6.0 

100 

Newton  Centre 

16.7 

13.7 

14.5 

16.2 

13.2 

8.0 

7.3 

6.6 

3.8 

100 

L.  Falls  & Auburndale, 

14.1 

9.4 

10.9 

13.5 

15.8 

11.5 

6.2 

10.0 

8.1 

100 

At  the  request  of  the  Board,  special  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  matter  of  promotion  of  pupils  from  class  to 
class,  especially  to  the  cases  of  failure  for  the  second  time 
to  secure  promotion.  The  above  table,  giving  the  per 
cent  of  pupils  in  the  different  districts  in  all  the  grades, 
and  the  same  for  all  the  schools  of  the  cit}r,  will  show  at 
a glance  the  condition  of  the  schools  as  a whole,  and  the 
points  requiring  attention.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
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each  district  does  not  admit  of  giving  a single  grade  only 
to  each  teacher.  Were  the  number  of  pupils  in  each 
district  doubled,  the  ideal  classification  of  a single  grade 
to  each  teacher  would,  perhaps,  be  practicable  : at  pres- 
ent it  is  impossible,  for  lack  of  pupils,  even  if  it  were 
desirable  and  consistent  with  a wise  economy.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  this  is  a disadvantage  to  the 
schools : indeed,  some  of  our  ablest  educators  in  our 
largest  cities  are  inclined  to  favor  either  the  giving  of 
two  classes  to  a teacher,  or  else  sections  of  the  same  class 
upon  the  different  quarters  of  the  year’s  work;  which 
really  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  if  the  classes  are  prop- 
erly divided,  as  giving  successive  sections  of  two  classes  to 
each  teacher.  Such  a system  of  classification  would  work 
the  least  injustice  to  the  pupil,  encouraging  the  weak,  and 
giving  every  desirable  advantage  to  the  ambitious  and 
strong. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  several  districts  of  the  city 
will  not  admit  of  the  single-class  system,  with  a minimum 
of  forty  pupils  or  even  less  than  that  number,  and  do  jus- 
tice to  all.  Semi-annual  promotions,  with  two  classes  in  a 
room,  would  be  a great  improvement;  and  promotion  of 
pupils  from  section  to  section  of  the  same  class  g-t  the  end 
of  every  quarter  of  ten  weeks  would  be  a still  greater 
stimulus  to  the  apt  and  diligent,  and  much  less  discour- 
agement to  the  idle  or  backward,  obliging  them,  in  case 
of  failure  of  promotion,  to  go  over  a second  time  a quarter 
only  of  the  year’s  work,  instead  of  losing  a whole  year’s 
rank  as  now,  whether  occasioned  by  sickness,  or  inca- 
pacity, or  want  of  effort. 

With  two,  three,  or  even  four  consecutive  sections  in  a 
room,  belonging  to  the  same  grade,  or  to  two  consecutive 
grades,  the  writing,  music  and  drawing,  and  spelling, 
could  be  done  by  all  sections  at  once : in  the  other 
studies,  it  is  much  better  for  teacher  and  pupil  to  hear 
the  recitations  in  sections.  While  one  section  recites, 
the  rest  study ; thus  securing  more  time  for  work  in  school, 
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under  the  eye  of  the  teacher,  and  giving  more  variety, 
life,  and  spirit  to  all  the  work  of  the  schoolroom.  No 
teacher  can  continuously  educate  a class  of  forty  pupils  in 
the  best  manner,  and  have  them  all  doing  the  same  thing 
at  the  same  time,  in  arithmetic,  language,  and  geography ; 
for  in  these  branches,  as  in  the  others,  it  is  what  the 
pupil  can  tell,  can  do  himself,  and  not  what  he  hears  told 
or  sees  done,  that  determines  his  progress.  If  the  divis- 
ions belong  to  one  class  only,  recitation  and  study  should 
occupy  the  whole  time  of  teacher  and  pupils : they  can  do 
no  more  if  they  are  parts  of  two  classes  instead  of  one. 

By  the  above  method,  some  of  the  most  serious  objec- 
tions to  our  systems  of  graded  schools  may  be  obviated. 

INSTRUCTION. 

With  fine  schoolhouses,  an  excellent  school-system,  and 
a faultless  programme  of  studies,  there  is  needed  an  active, 
progressive  corps  of  teachers,  or  the  results  obtained  will 
fail  to  justify  the  expenses  incurred.  To  secure  such  a 
corps  is  a prime  necessity;  to  make  good  the  ranks  as 
changes  occur,  a matter  of  no  little  difficulty. 

In  the  absence  of  any  general  regulations  in  the  matter 
of  granting  teachers’  certificates  of  a uniform  standard, 
determining  the  grade  of  certificate  to  which  a teacher  is 
entitled,  under  the  direction  of  a competent  Board  of 
State  Examiners,  undoubtedly  the  best  thing  for  a city  to 
do  is  to  have  regularly  appointed  examinations  for  all  can- 
didates, fixing  its  own  standard  of  qualifications  for  graded 
certificates,  and  selecting  the  best  only  for  the  vacancies 
occurring.  Such  examinations,  under  the  direction  of  a 
committee  of  this  Board,  are  almost  indispensable,  if  the 
character  of  the  instruction  in  the  schools  is  to  continue 
of  the  highest  order. 

In  the  Report  upon  the  Mason  School  for  18T6  the  fol- 
lowing language  is  used  : — 

“ The  increase  in  the  number  of  lessons,  together  with 
the  decrease  in  the  time  devoted  to  their  preparation,  of 
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necessity  brings  the  pupil  to  his  recitations  with  a less 
thorough  mastery  of  them : in  fact,  he  is  learning  to  de- 
pend so  largely  upon  oral  instruction,  that  the  severer 
study  necessary  to  a previous  preparation  of  his  lessons 
seems  in  danger  of  becoming  a thing  of  the  past,  if, 
indeed,  it  has  not  already  become  so.  The  system  of 
other  days  may  have  been  too  rigid,  and  too  destitute  of 
helps.  But  are  we  not  fast  drifting  to  the  other  extreme  ? 
Does  not  the  present  system  tend  to  make  the  children 
less  self-reliant,  and  more  dependent  upon  the  teacher’s 
aid,  than  is  wise?  The  present  system  seems  to  imply 
that  the  pupil  is  to  be  taught  as  an  end  to  be  accomplished 
rather  than  to  be  taught  how  he  himself  may  learn.  In 
the  severer  branches  of  mathematics  this  method  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  defective  : from  it  we  need  not  expect 
independent  and  vigorous  thinkers.  And,  when  your 
Committee  say  that  these  results  are  witnessed  in  the 
Mason  School,  they  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  dis- 
cussions in  this  Board  during  the  past  year  show  that  they 
are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  that  school.” 

It  would  be  very  difficult  for  your  superintendent  to 
express  the  present  condition  of  the  schools,  as  they 
appear  to  him,  in  more  truthful  and  forcible  language. 
The  remedy  is  unquestionably  more  skill  in  teaching.  It 
is  also  quite  evident  from  other  sources,  as  well  as  from 
the  masters  themselves,  that  such  condition  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  a lack  of  teaching  ability,  but  rather  in  the 
demand  that  has  been  made  upon  the  talent  employed. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  character  of  the  instruction, 
however  able,  and  the  consequent  condition  of  the  schools, 
will  depend  in  large  measure  upon  the  kind  of  results 
required  at  the  hands  of  the  teacher ; the  purpose  of 
intelligent  teachers  being,  of  course,  always  to  satisfy  the 
wishes  of  those  who  direct  or  employ  them  as  to  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  work  done.  But,  with  the  best  of 
intentions  to  obtain  required  results,  there  is  still  oppor- 
tunity for  failing  at  first,  from  a misapprehension  of  what 
is  really  required. 
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Again : educationally,  the  visible  results  obtained,  forti- 
fied by  the  flattering  array  of  percentages  displayed  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  are  of  little  consequence,  compared 
with  the  methods  by  which  those  results  have  been  ob- 
tained, and  the  inspiration  that  has  been  gained  for  greater 
future  progress.  To  take  cognizance  of  these  is  the  most 
difficult  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  important  duty  of 
school  supervision. 

The  pupils  of  our  schools  in  their  normal  condition  are 
apt  to  learn,  quick  to  perceive,  and  thirsting  for  knowl- 
edge : when  it  is  found  to  be  otherwise  with  a class,  or  any 
considerable  portion  of  it,  the  first  place  to  look  for  the 
difficulty  is  in  the  quality  of  the  instruction.  So  to  take 
advantage  of  these  normal  conditions  of  the  child’s  nature 

O 

as  to  make  learning  pleasant,  to  train  properly  the  percep- 
tive faculties,  to  require  in  the  process  only  the  sufficient 
amount  of  useful  knowledge,  to  avoid  wearisome  details, 
in  short,  so  to  put  the  pupil  in  possession  of  his  powers, 
that  the  future  acquisition  of  knowledge  may  be  easy  and 
pleasant  to  him,  is  the  difficult  task  required  of  the 
teacher. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  teacher  cannot  have  too 
much  knowledge,  nor  too  much  skill  in  the  use  of  it.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  one  not  in  the  fair  pos- 
session of  his  or  her  own  powers  could  very  successfully 
put  others  in  possession  of  theirs.  Thus  the  teacher’s 
work,  as  the  departments  of  learning  multiply,  is  an  ever- 
increasing  one  in  its  possibilities  and  duties. 

To  be  educated  is  to  be  active,  prompt,  self-reliant. 
Therefore,  at  every  step  of  his  progress,  the  pupil’s  powers 
must  be  properly  challenged  with  tasks  suited  to  his  years 
and  ability ; not  with  riddles  and  puzzles  to  vex  his  pa- 
tience, and  confuse  his  judgment  as  to  the  real  value  of 
knowledge,  but  with  simple  processes  involving  the  fre- 
quent application  and  verification  of  those  general  princi- 
ples that  he  is  to  find  constant  use  for  in  his  future  work 
and  the  affairs  of  life.  For  example,  arithmetic's  admira- 
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bly  adapted  to  strengthen  the  child  in  its  ability  to  master 
not  only  that,  but  any  other  task  that  may  be  required  at 
school.  The  few  and  simple  principles  underlying  all 
common  arithmetical  operations  make  it  a field  full  of 
sure  and  attractive  victories  for  the  young  pupil. 

And  the  triumphs  easily  won  here,  if  the  pupil  be  not 
allowed  to  lean  upon  the  class  or  the  teacher  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  his  work,  will  never  fail  to  excite  him  to  at- 
tempt like  conquests  in  other  fields.  At  every  stage  of  his 
progress  in  arithmetic,  from  the  very  beginning,  the  pupil 
must  be  required  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  upon  the 
accuracy  of  his  own  work ; and,  whether  he  can  give  the 
reason  or  not  for  the  process,  the  correctness  of  the  result, 
granting  that  of  the  process,  is  always  within  his  compre- 
hension. Of  course,  until  he  is  familiar  with  the  processes, 
he  should  not  be  troubled  with  reasoning  upon  them.  Nei- 
ther is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  can  always  be  ready  to  play 
all  the  tricks  possible  upon  vulgar  fractions,  or  solve  on 
the  instant  all  the  intricacies  of  percentage,  brokerage,  and 
banking,  the  application  of  which  he  cannot  possibly  com- 
prehend ; and  yet  he  may  be  sufficiently  educated  therein. 
The  roots,  progressions,  and  mensuration  are  much  more 
within  his  comprehension,  and  skill  in  them  of  far  greater 
use  to  him  in  life,  and  its  acquisition  a much  greater 
pleasure.  Notwithstanding  the  great  educating  power  of 
arithmetic,  properl}7  taught,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  few  principles  it  contains  for  the  common  pur- 
poses of  life  should  be  allowed  to  occupy  so  large  a por- 
tion of  the  pupil’s  time. 

teachers’  meetings. 

In  compliance  with  the  rules  of  the  Board,  teachers’ 
meetings  of  the  different  grades  have  been  appointed  for 
the  year.  The  meetings  for  September  were  very  fully 
attended,  and  gave  promise  of  being  of  advantage  to  the 
schools.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  superintendent  to  dis- 
cuss at  these  meetings  matters  pertaining  to  the  special 
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work  of  the  grades  represented,  as  well  as  general  meth- 
ods of  school-management.  They  afford  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  criticise  the  work  of  the  schools,  and  consider 
the  merits  of  different  methods  of  doing  class-work  in  the 
schoolroom. 

Confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  teacher  of  every  grade 
must  be  absolute,  that  the  pupil  may  be  benefited  by  the 
instruction  given ; and  great  care  must  be  taken  that  this 
childish  faith  be  not  shaken.  For  that  reason  alone,  it  is 
vastly  better  that  teachers  should  be  allowed  to  visit  other 
rooms,  and  witness  the  best  models  of  teaching,  and  listen 
to  the  discussions  at  the  teachers’  meetings,  than  to  receive 
special  instruction  in  presence  of  the  class,  or  surrender 
the  class  occasionally  to  a superior  teacher  for  drill  upon 
a special  topic  of  the  regular  teacher’s  work ; both  of  which 
courses  must  inevitably  weaken  the  influence  of  the  regu- 
lar teacher. 

The  spirit  of  progress  manifested  by  attendance  upon 
these  meetings  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  Teach- 
ers who  thus  cheerfully  give  a portion  of  their  time  out 
of  school-hours  to  improvement  in  their  profession  are 
sure  of  winning  a higher  rank,  finding  a tenfold  gain  there- 
by to  themselves  and  to  their  pupils.  We  do  not  forget 
that  their  salaries  are  paid  for  the  year,  and  that  holidays 
and  vacations  are  granted  them  quite  as  much  for  the 
city’s  advantage  as  for  their  own, -—for  rest,  recreation, 
and  improvement  in  their  profession.  It  would  be  emi- 
nently proper  to  recognize  such  professional  enthusiasm 
by  greater  permanency  of  position,  and  by  rewarding  the 
labors  of  such  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  services  ren- 
dered. In  this  respect  the  Board  is  to  be  especially  con- 
gratulated upon  its  appointments.  It  only  remains  to 
provide  the  means  for  maintaining  the  character  of  the 
instruction  at  a high  standard  by  providing  careful  exami- 
nations of  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher ; and  to  this 
end  the  early  action  of  the  Board  is  recommended. 

Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  must  ever  hold  the 
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important  places  in  a common-school  education  ; and,  as  we 
believe,  they  are  generally  named  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance. Good  articulation  is  more  important  than  fine 
elocution.  An  easy,  natural  style  of  reading,  giving  the 
idea  of  the  author,  is  the  end  to  be  aimed  at  in  this 
branch.  To  secure  this,  the  drill  in  articulation  must  not 
monopolize  the  time  to  be  given  to  reading.  The  ability 
to  read  well  is  so  important  to  all,  but  especially  to  those 
who  leave  school  before  or  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year 
of  the  course  (being  about  fifty  per  cent  of  all  who  enter 
school),  every  facility  for  improvement  in  this  most  difficult 
of  all  their  tasks  should  be  afforded.  If  to  the  word- 
method,  now  generally  adopted  in  the  first  grade,  and 
printing,  which  should  be  more  generally  practised,  books 
in  Leigh’s  type  could  be  added,  it  is  pretty  generally  con- 
ceded that  from  six  months  to  a year  would  be  gained  in  . 
time  to  the  pupil.  My  own  observation  corroborates  tjjis 
view;  and  therefore  their  introduction  into  the  lowest 
grade  is  recommended  to  the  Board. 

The  several  other  branches  not  formerly  attended  to 
in  the  public  schools  should  serve  to  give  an  agreeable 
variety  to  the  pupil’s  work,  without  overtasking  him,  or 
wearying  him  with  endless  repetition. 

The  music,  drawing,  and  penmanship  seem  to  have 
received  their  proper  share  of  attention  under  the  able 
supervision  of  the  special  instructors  having  them  in 
charge. 

The  per  cent  of  pupils  attending  the  high  school,  ex- 
ceeding that  of  any  other  city  within  our  knowledge 
(being  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  those  who  enter 
school),  attests  at  once  the  value  put  upon  a higher  educa- 
tion by  the  citizens,  and  at  the  same  time  recognizes  the 
importance  of  sustaining  an  institution  of  so  high  a char- 
acter, exerting  so  powerful  an  influence  upon  the  commu- 
nity. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Called  to  this  office  by  the  Board  at  so  late  a period  of 
the  school-year,  May  15,  and  under  circumstances  so  de- 
pressing to  all  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  schools  ; 
pupils,  teachers,  committee,  and  citizens  keenly  impressed 
with  a sense  of  the  great  loss  they  had  sustained  by  the 
sudden  decease  of  my  distinguished  predecessor  in  office, 
— the  loss  of  whose  earnest,  energetic  labors  in  the  cause  of 
education  was  severely  felt,  not  only  here,  but  everywhere 
that  his  devotion  and  enthusiasm  had  made  known  the 
value  of  his  services,  — a more  complete  and  circumstantial 
review  of  the  year’s  work  does  not- seem  to  me  practica- 
ble. The  able  reports  of  the  several  sub-committees  ren- 
der such  a review  by  me  of  less  importance  at  this  time. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  with  but  two  or  three  slight  inter- 
ruptions, caused  by  changes  of  teachers,  the  schools  have 
all  earnestly  entered  upon  the  work  of  the  year. 

Highly  appreciating  the  able  and  faithful  efforts  of  the 
teachers  to  meet  the  expectations  of  the  Board,  and  ear- 
nestly endeavoring  not  only  to  maintain  the  present  high 
rank  of  the  schools,  but  also  to  realize  the  standard  of 
excellence  aimed  at  by  the  Board  and  the  able  men  who 
have  preceded  me  in  office,  this  Report  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted. • 

E.  HUNT,  Sup’t  Public  Schools. 


Newton,  Oct.  24,  1877. 
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Names  or  Teachers. 

Department. 

Class. 

Whole  No.  of 
Pupils  during 

the  Year. 

Average 

Whole  No. 

Average 

Attendance. 

No.  of  Pupils 

under  5. 

No.  of  Pupils 

over  15. 

High  School. 

261 

244.4 

228.5 

217 

Francis  A.  Waterhouse 

Master. 

Ezra  W.  Sampson 

Sub-Master. 

John  F.  Kent 

Assistant. 

Henry  W.  Smith 

44 

S.  Alice  Worcester 

44 

Louise  A.  Dennison 

4i 

Carrie  Spear 

44 

M.  Isabel  Hanson 

44 

District  Ho.  1. 

909 

694 

627.3 

23 

Albert  L.  Harwood 

Master. 

Mason  School. 

Mary  L.  Searle 

Head  Assist. 

8,  9 

Emma  M.  Lunt 

Assistant. 

7 

Maria  F.  Wood 

44 

6 

Clara  A.  Curtis 

44 

5 

Isabel  Ward 

44 

4 

Lottie  P.  Harbach 

44 

3 

Ellena  Thompson 

1C 

2 

Ellen  M.  Cook 

44 

1 

Prospect  School. 

Martha  L.  Perkins 

Head  Assist. 

8,  9 

Maud  McWilliams 

Assistant. 

6,  7 

Ella  F.  Crooker 

“ 

4,  5 

Mary  P.  Guilford 

“ 

3,  4 

M.  Ella  Hildreth 

“ 

2 

Emma  L.  Bullard 

“ 

1 

Hyde  School. 

Lizzie  L.  Smith 

Assistant. 

4,  5 

AlottaE.  Stearns 

“ 

1,  2,  3 

Oak-Hill  School. 

Mary  E.  Minter 

Principal. 

1,2, 4, 6,7, 9 

District  Ho.  2. 

335 

291.5 

272.1 

1 

16 

Luther  E.  Leland 

Master. 

Hamilton  School. 

Ellen  M.  Leland 

Head  Assist. 

7,  8 

Anna  G.  Swain 

Assistant. 

4,  5 

Sarah  E.  Pratt 

“ 

1,  2,  3 
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Names  of  Teachers. 

Department. 

Class. 

Whole  No.  of 

Pupils  during 

the  Year. 

Average 

Whole  No. 

Average 

Attendance. 

No.  of  Pupils 

under  5. 

Prospect  School. 

Phebe  W.  Bunker 

Head  Assistant. 

8,  9 

Mary  F.  White 

Assistant. 

6,  7 

Mary  Tenney 

44 

4,  5 

Annette  E.  Clark 

3,  4 

Ann  B.  Smith 

“ 

1,  2 

District  No.  3. 

1,002 

792.9 

735.9 

4 

Levi  F.  Warren 

Master. 

Peirce  School. 

Sarah  A.  Warren 

Head  Assistant. 

9 

Hattie  E.  Gove 

Assistant. 

8 

Mary  J.  Pickering 

“ 

7 ■ 

Eliza  E.  Simmons 

“ 

6 

Davis  School. 

Ella  G.  Bates 

Principal. 

4,  5 

Nellie  J.  Butler 

Assistant. 

3,  4 

Calista  S.  Wood 

•* 

2 

Sarah  E.  Foster 

“ 

1 

Franklin  School. 

Emma  J.  Thompson 

Principal. 

5,  6 

Susan  P.  Richmond 

Assistant. 

3,  4 

Mary  E.  Tufts 

2 

Martha  S.  Stacy 

•< 

1 

Adams  School. 

M.  Abby  Smith 

Head  Assistant. 

8,  9 

Annie  F.  Hills 

Assistant. 

7 

Estella  M.  Haynes 

“ 

3,  4 

Lydia  A.  Brierly 

“ 

1,  2 

Claflin  School. 

Adelaide  Reed 

Principal. 

7 

Lilia  T.  Wilder 

Assistant. 

6 

Louise  W.  Stearns 

«* 

4,  5 

Mary  R.  Ware 

44 

3,  4 

Lizzie  Flint 

44 

1,  2 

District  No.  4. 

835 

661.6 

590 

H.  Chapin  Sawin 

Master. 

Bigelow  School. 

Clara  C.  Prince 

Head  Assistant. 

9 

Eudora  Sanford 

Assistant. 

8 

Martha  M.  Bakeman 

44 

7 

S.  Louise  Shelton 

44 

6 

Josephine  H. Waters 

44 

5 

Annie  E.  Abrahams 

44 

4 

Mary  H.  Dwyer 

44 

4 
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Names  or  Teachers. 

Department. 

Class. 

Whole  No.  of 

Pupils  during 

the  Year. 

Average 

Whole  No. 

Average 

Attendance. 

Underwood  School. 

Emma  AT.  Cleary 

Assistant. 

3 

Annie  L.  Wood 

2 

Josephine  W.  Littlefield. . . . 

“ 

1 

Lincoln  School. 

Alotta  C.  Wilmarth 

Assistant. 

1,  2,  3 

Jackson  School. 

All ee  Pitts 

Principal. 

Assistant. 

5,  6 

TT.  Augusta  Millard 

4 

Sarah  E.  Hayes 

3 

Ella  M.  Hotchkiss 

<( 

2 

Jeannette  A.  Grant 

<< 

1 

Ellen  F.  Dalrymple 

<6 

Special  Teachers. 

William  K.  Tildftu 

Music. 

Mrs.  Emma  F.  Bowler 

( Writing  and 
| Drawing. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  Statistics  of  Monthly  Attendance  and  the  Aggregate  Attendance  for  School -Year  ending  June  29,  1877. 
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SCHOOL  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  1877. 


General  Appropriation  for  Support  of  Schools $68,000.00 

Balance  unexpended  Dec.  31,  1877 6,346.13 

Received  from  Dog  Tax 1,308.72 


Amount  paid  to  Superintendent  and  Teachers $64,074.88 

Amount  paid  to  Janitors 3,817.95 

Amount  paid  for  Fuel 3,823.59 


Balance  unexpended  Dec.  31, 1877 

Appropriation  for  Industrial  Drawing $1,200.00 

Balance  unexpended  Dec.  31,  1876 21.06 


Amount  expended $434.75 

Amount  transferred  to  School  Incidentals 786.31 


Appropriation  for  School  Incidentals $9,000.00 

Amount  transferred  from  Industrial  School 786.31 


Amount  expended 

Balance  unexpended  Dec.  31,  1877 

Appropriation  for  Conveyance  of  Pupils  to  the  High  School  . . 
Amount  expended  . i 

Appropriation  for  Evening  Schools 


Amount  expended $622.29 

Amount  overdrawn  Dec.  31,  1876  9.92 


Balance  unexpended  Dec.  31,  1877 

Net  balance  unexpended  Dec.  31,  1877  

RECAPITULATION. 

Expenditure  for  Support  of  Schools 

Expenditure  for  School  Incidentals 

Expenditure  for  Conveyance  of  Pupils  to  the  High  School 

Total  Expenditure  for  1877  

Total  Expenditure  for  1876  

Reduction  in  1877 

Expenditure  for  1874  ' . . 

Expenditure  for  1875  


Expenditure  for  1876  $86,533.64 

Expenditure  for  1877  83,456.15 


Reduction  in  1876  and  1877 


$75,654.85 

71,716.42 

$3,938.43 


$1,221.06 


$1,221.06 


$9,786.31 

9,782.69 

$3.62 


$900.00 

900.00 


$650.00 

632.21 

$17.79 

$3,959.84 


$72,773.46 

9,782.69 

900.00 

$83,456.15 

86,533.64 

$3,077.49 


$97,353.65 

96,649.23 

$194,002.88 

169,989.79 

$24,013.09 


ISAAC  HAGAR,  Secretary. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 

TRUSTEES 


OF  THE 

NEWTON  FREE  LIBRARY, 


NEWTON,  MASS., 


For  the  Year  ending  Dec.  31,  1 877. 


BOSTON: 
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Newton  Free  Library, 
January  14th,  1878. 


His  Honor  William  B.  Fowle, 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  Newton. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  herewith 
the  second  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Free  Library,  prepared  in  obedience  to  the  third 
section  of  article  second  of  the  Ordinance  of  1876, 
relating  thereto. 

Respectfully  Yours, 

FREDERICK  JACKSON, 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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TRUSTEES’  REPORT. 


To  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  and  City  Council  of 
Newton  : — 

The  Trustees  of  the  Newton  Free  Library  have 
the  honor  to  present  their  report  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1877.  The  report  for  the  previous 
year,  prepared  by  the  Hon.  J.  Wiley  Edmands,  then 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  presented  the 
condition  of  the  affairs  and  requirements  of  the 
library  with  all  the  force  and  clearness  which  ever 
characterized  the  labors  of  that  eminent  gentleman, 
and  so  fittingly  brought  to  your  consideration  the 
various  topics  of  interest  upon  which  its  success  and 
usefulness  depends,  that  it  seems  more  consonant  with 
the  opinion  of  the  board,  that  your  attention  should  be 
again  called  to  that  report,  as  the  best  exponent  of 
the  views  of  the  present  board  which  can  be  submitted. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  would  fail  of  doing  justice  to 
themselves,  did  they  not  give  expression  to  the  high 
estimate  placed  upon  all  the  work  of  their  late 
president,  the  Hon.  J.  Wiley  Edmands,  whose  death 
occurred  January  31,  last,  only  eighteen  days  after  the 
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annual  meeting,  at  which  he  was  unanimously  re- 
elected chairman  of  the  board,  and  at  which  meeting 
he  presided  with  his  usual  vigor.  An  expression  was 
made  by  the  board,  in  appropriate  resolutions,  the 
evening  after  his  death ; but  as  the  weeks  and  months 
have  passed  since  that  event,  we  have  had  constant 
reminders  of  the  loss  our  library,  in  common  with  all 
the  interests  of  our  city,  has  sustained. 

From  the  time  in  1866,  when  Mr.  Edmands  first 
gave  serious  consideration  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Free  Library  in  Newton,  to  the  time  of  his  decease, 
it  is  known  to  most  of  the  present  trustees  that  his 
interest,  confidence,  and  support,  were  never  inter- 
mitted, and  that  to  this  steady  and  firm  support,  all 
other  work  was  subsidiary. 

In  strict  justice  to  his  memory,  we  therefore  desire 
to  record  in  this  report  our  sense  of  his  love  for 
Newton,  and  his  desire  that  the  same  influences  of 
education,  and  moral  and  Christian  culture,  which 
have  made  our  city  what  she  is,  should  be  perpetuated. 

His  choice  of  instrumentality,  was  in  accordance 
with  that  sound  judgment  which  ever  characterized 
all  his  decisions,  and  if  those  who  come  after,  and 
enter  into  his  labors,  emulate  his  spirit,  the  elements 
of  that  progress  and  success  are  secured,  which  will 
perpetuate  not  only  our  sense  of  his  noble  work,  but 
the  permanent  benefits  to  which  we  believe  he  looked 
in  the  distant  future. 
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Three  weeks  previous  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Edmands, 
our  beautiful  library  was  seriously  damaged  by  lire, 
and  the  distribution  of  books,  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  year  seriously  interrupted,  but  by  the 
prompt  and  judicious  action  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Property,  it  was  speedily  restored  to  its  for- 
mer condition,  while  many  improvements  were  made 
by  the  committee,  and  the  property  is  now  believed 
to  be  secure  against  a recurrence  of  such  a dis- 
aster. 

During  the  year,  the  superintendent  has  visited,  as 
one  of  a delegation  from  the  Libraries  of  the  United 
States,  the  institutions  of  like  nature  in  Europe,  and 
attended  as  a delegate  the  sittings  of  a Library 
Congress  in  London.  While  this  journey  of  the 
superintendent  was  undertaken  for  his  own  gratifi- 
cation, and  at  his  own  cost,  our  library  has  been 
largely  benefitted,  and  it  would  be  a source  of  satis- 
faction to  the  trustees  if  some  recognition  of  this  can 
be  made.  The  report  of  the  Superintendent  fully 
sets  forth  the  present  condition  and  future  require- 
ments of  the  library,  and  the  Trustees  commend  its 
suggestions  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  City 
Government. 

We  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $6,500  beyond 
the  balance  now  standing  to  the  credit  of  the 
library,  estimated  as  follows: 
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Salaries,  .... 

$2,600  00 

Books,  .... 

. 1,600  00 

Light  and  Fuel, 

725  00 

Supply  account,  . 

700  00 

Shelves,  Cases,  and  Repairs, 

. 600  00 

Catalogue  account, 

600  00 

Reading  Room, 

. 400  00 

Agencjr  account, 

325  00 

Binding, 

. 250  00 

$7,800  00 

Of  which  twelve  hundred  ninety-eight  ^ dollars  are 
now  on  hand. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

GEORGE  H.  JONES, 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S  REPORT. 


To  the  Trustees:  — 

In  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  ordinance 
relating  to  the  Newton  Free  Library,  I herewith  sub- 
mit my  second  annual  report.  I refer  you  to  the 
several  appendixes  annexed  for  the  statistics  of  the 
year’s  work,  while  I will  confine  myself  to  such  points 
as  need  further  elucidation. 

The  year  just  passed  has  been  marked  by  a new 
experience  in  library  management,  which  has  serious- 
ly interfered  with  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  January  last,  a fire  broke  out, 
in  the  furnace  cellar  on  the  west  side,  caused  by  over- 
heating a closed  cold  air  box,  and  from  thence  mounted 
to  the  roof,  where  it  was  finally  extinguished  by  the 
Fire  Department,  and  the  interior  of  the  building 
thoroughly  drenched  with  water.  About  one-fourth 
of  the  books  in  the  library  were  hastily  removed  to 
neighboring  houses,  and  a small  number  of  these 
were  damaged  and  lost;  the  balance  remaining  in  the 
building  escaped  injury.  Credit  is  certainly  due  the 
Fire  Department  for  the  care  displayed  in  using  the 
water  and  preventing  unnecessary  damage  to  the 
building  and  contents.  The  damage  done  to  the  books 
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and  furniture  was  on  the  whole  very  slight,  consid- 
ering the  excitement  attendant  on  their  removal,  and 
the  opportunity  to  show  the  public  regard  for  the 
library  was  eagerly  improved  by  numerous  citizens 
who  rendered  careful  assistance  wherever  needed. 
The  loss  in  books  amounted  to  live  volumes  only,  and 
the  damage  to  bindings  was  repaired  at  an  expense  of 
twenty-five  dollars. 

This  event  closed  the  library  for  thirteen  days; 
during  which  time  I engaged  quarters  in  Elmwood 
street  for  the  storage  of  books  and  furniture  removed 
during  the  fire.  On  the  18th  of  January  the  library 
was  re-opened  for  the  delivery  of  books.  The  repair 
of  the  damages  was  promptly  taken  in  hand  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Property.  I was  again  obliged 
to  close  the  library  during  the  last  two  days  in  Jan- 
uary, owing  to  disturbance  caused  by  the  repairs 
in  the  library  hall. 

The  delivery  of  books  was  again  interrupted  on 
June  16th  and  resumed  August  1st.  In  this  interval 
the  books  were  called  in  and  the  entire  library  taken 
from  the  shelves  and  stacked,  while  the  interior  of 
the  building  was  frescoed  throughout,  the  furnaces  re- 
constructed, and  repairs  of  various  kinds  attended  to. 
The  changes  made  in  the  hot  air  and  smoke  flues, 
cold  air  boxes,  and  in  the  furnaces,  were  under  the 
advice  of  a practical  builder,  approved  by  the  under- 
writers, and  there  is  now  every  reason  to  feel  well 
assured  that  the  building  will  not  suffer  further  risk 
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from  its  heating  apparatus.  The  introduction  of 
water  into  the  building  has  given  us  an  additional 
safeguard  against  fire.  In  each  furnace  cellar  there 
are  fifty  feet  of  hose  attached  to  the  water  pipes,  ready 
for  instant  use. 

The  successive  interruptions  in  the  delivery  of  books 
here  noted  will  readily  account  for  the  deficit  in  the 
yearly  circulation  as  compared  with  last  year.  In  a 
community  so  widely  distributed  as  Newton,  much 
time  will  be  lost  in  making  known  the  fact  of  the 
re-opening  of  the  library  on  the  several  occasions, 
and  the  habit  of  reading,  once  checked,  is  not  readily 
resumed. 

I think  it  is  fair  to  assume,  after  taking  these  facts 
into  consideration,  that  the  circulation  for  the  ten 
months  of  actual  service  is  quite  equivalent  to  the 
rate  of  delivery  of  the  previous  year. 

The  circulation  is  divided  as  follows:  — 


1877. 

1876. 

Delivered 

at  the  Library, 

40,644  vols. 

50,530  vols. 

££ 

“ Newtonville  Agency, 

6,594  “ 

8,190  “ 

££ 

“ Newton  Centre  “ 

6,468  “ 

7,571  “ 

£ 4 

“ Auburndale  “ 

4,832  “ 

4,838  “ 

£ £ 

“ Upper  Falls  “ 

3,884  “ 

4,447  “ 

£ £ 

“ Highlands  “ 

2,139  “ 

2,934  “ 

£ £ 

“ Lower  Falls  “ 

1,267  “ 

1,445  “ 

£ £ 

“ West  Newton  “ 

1,239  “ 

1,649  “ 

£ £ 

“ North  Village  “ 

956  “ 

101  “ 

Total  circulation  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31, 

68,023  vols. 

81,705  vols. 
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There  has  been  sent  during  the  year  1,040  postal 
notices  to  delinquent  borrowers,  twenty  one  per  cent 
less  than  last  year  for  the  same  circulation.  The 
fines  collected  amount  to  $226.58,  showing  a de- 
crease of  fourteen  per  cent  from  the  previous  year. 
These  statements  show  the  advantage  gained  by 
prompt  notification  to  holders  of  books  over  due.  The 
reduction  in  the  number  of  delinquents,  as  well  as 
in  the  collection  of  fines,  indicates  that  the  average 
term  of  retention  of  books  is  being  brought  closer 
to  the  regulation  limit. 

I am  able  to  report  an  improvement  in  the  class  of 
books  drawn  from  the  library  during  the  past  year. 
By  reference  to  appendix  E,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
per  cent  of  fiction  and  juvenile  reading  is  stated  at 
71.78,  while  the  year  previous  the  rate  was  73.97. 

Last  spring  I secured  a number  of  copies  of  “ Best 
Reading,”  by  F.  B.  Perkins,  and  marking  therein  the 
titles  of  the  books  we  have,  placed  them  beside  our 
catalogues  at  the  library  and  agencies  for  public 
use.  This  is  an  excellent  manual  of  the  best  works 
on  numerous  topics  entered  under  subject  headings 
only,  and  thus  meets  to  some  extent  the  urgent  need 
of  a classified  catalogue  of  our  library.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  the  improvement  above  noted  may  be 
partly  credited  to  the  adoption  of  this  aid  to  borrow- 
ers. The  preparation  of  a card  catalogue  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Librarian.  The  inter- 
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ruptions  of  the  past  season  have  seriously  interfered 
with  the  execution  of  this  work,  but  she  has  neverthe- 
less catalogued,  with  fulness  and  care,  the  accessions 
of  the  year,  the  library  of  reference  and  a portion  of 
the  department  of  fiction.  Her  report  shows  that 
she  has  written  4,497  cards,  comprising  1,911  vol- 
umes and  has  been  engaged  615  hours  in  the  work. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  provide  at  once  cases  of 
drawers  for  the  reception  of  these  cards,  as  they  will 
not  be  available  for  public  use  until  that  is  done.  I 
am  confident  that  the  character  of  the  reading  will 
steadily  improve  as  the  card  catalogue  comes  into 
use. 

The  plan  of  distributing  books  through  the  agen- 
cies continues  without  change.  Although  we  are 
very  much  indebted  to  our  several  agents  for  its 
successful  operation  thus  far,  I think  the  time  is 
near  at  hand  when  better  facilities  should  be  pro- 
vided at  Newton  Centre  and  Auburndale,  for  the 
users  of  the  Library  to  consult  catalogues  and  ex- 
change books.  Under  our  present  management  we 
are  not  able  to  control  our  agents  in  their  methods 
of  discharging  the  business  of  receiving,  delivering, 
and  returning  books,  collecting  fines,  and  assisting 
persons  desiring  to  use  the  Library.  The  delivery  at 
the  points  mentioned  is  already  quite  large,  and 
whenever  we  can  secure  suitable  rooms  with  atten- 
dants at  these  points,  the  use  of  the  Library  will 
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certainly  be  increased  far  beyond  the  point  now 
attainable. 

The  accessions  for  the  year  comprise  719  volumes 
purchased  here,  and  also  150  volumes  imported,  the 
total  expense  of  which  is  $1,370.13.  Our  foreign 
purchase  includes  a small  collection  of  choice  books 
in  French  and  German.  There  have  been  received 
as  gifts  from  several  persons  111  volumes,  and  the 
binding  of  files  of  magazines  and  papers  from  the 
reading-room,  and  pamphlets,  adds  91  volumes  to 
the  list,  making  the  total  addition  to  the  Library  for 
the  past  year  1,072  volumes.  The  most  valuable 
gift  of  the  year  was  presented  by  William  B.  Fowle, 
Esq.,  consisting  of  a large  folio  volume  of  photo- 
graphs, comprising  views  of  cathedrals,  chateaux, 
and  other  public  buildings  in  France.  We  have  also 
been  generously  remembered  by  the  Lev.  B.  K. 
Peirce,  who  has  added  at  various  times  21  volumes 
to  the  Library,  and  the  “American  Architect  and 
Building  News  ” for  the  past  year. 

Our  periodical  department  has  received  from  S.  E. 
Decker,  Esq.,  17  volumes  of  illustrated  journals. 
We  have  also  received  a bound  file  of  the  Newton 
“ Republican  ” and  last  year’s  issues  of  the  Newton 
“ Journal,”  from  their  respective  editors. 

Our  accessions  of  the  year  are  marked  by  the 
addition  of  several  finely  illustrated  works,  as  well 
as  by  a large  instalment  of  numbers  needed  to  com- 
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plete  our  sets  of  English  reviews.  A series  of  the 
“ Collections  and  Reports  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society  ” is  certainly  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant additions  of  the  year. 

The  increasing  attention  paid  to  art  education  has 
induced  the  Library  Committee  to  provide  several 
standard  works  illustrating  ornamental  and  practical 
design,  etching,  and  the  use  of  water-colors.  The 
works  of  Owen  Jones,  Racinet,  Hamerton,  Penley, 
Hope  and  others,  give  our1  Library  a much-needed 
reinforcement  in  this  direction. 

I wish  once  again  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
friends  of  the  Library  to  the  fact  that  it  is  becoming 
the  repository  of  historical  and  official  papers  relat- 
ing to  Newton  and  vicinity,  and  to  request  that  they 
place  at  its  disposal  any  written  or  printed  matter  of 
the  above  character  which  they  are  willing  to  part 
with.  Our  collections  are  quite  incomplete,  and 
some  of  the  publications  needed  can  hardly  be  pur- 
chased, while  there  are  doubtless  copies  of  the 
desired  papers  stowed  away  in  the  attics  of  Newton 
that  will  eventually  be  sent  to  the  paper-mill  unless 
this  appeal  is  regarded.  Among  the  papers  desired 
are  the  “ Memoirs  of  Rev.  Joseph  Grafton,”  the 
pamphlet  published  on  the  occasion  of  erecting  a 
monument  to  the  first  settlers  of  Newton,  printed  in 
1852,  and  the  Report  of  the  Selectmen  of  Newton 
for  the  year  ending  March,  1851,  also  for  years  pre- 
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vious  to  1849.  Any  correspondence  treating  of  pub- 
lic affairs  of  this  section  in  past  years,  old  plans  of 
real  estate ; — all  such  matters  have  their  proper  place 
in  the  Public  Library,  and  are  quite  likely  at  some 
future  day  to  solve  perplexing  questions  by  means  of 
their  record.  It  will  be  noted  that  10  volumes  are 
unaccounted  for  at  the  recent  examination  of  the 
Library.  Of  these,  five  are  known  to  have  been  lost 
during  the  hasty  removal  from  the  building  at  the 
time  of  the  fire,  while  there  is  no  record  of  the  loan 
of  the  remainder.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of 
these  may  yet  find  their  way  back,  while  the  balance 
must  be  charged  to  the  loss  account,  in  which  addi- 
tions are  quite  sure  to  appear  each  year.  As  they 
belong  to  the  cheapest  grade  of  books,  the  money 
value  is  quite  small. 

The  Register  shows  an  increase  during  the  year, 
of  682  names,  making  the  total  6,837.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  this  number  of  persons  is  now  using 
the  Library,  as  changes  constantly  occurring  by  death 
and  removal,  have  certainly  largely  reduced  it.  In 
order  to  obtain  an  approximation  to  the  actual  number 
of  borrowers,  I have  had  a new  registration  file 
commenced,  in  which  the  slips  of  those  recently  reg- 
istered, and  those  having  their  cards  renewed,  are 
entered. 

The  Reading-Room  has  continued  without  change 
since  the  last  report.  There  are  now  on  file,  twenty- 
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one  daily,  fourteen  weekly,  and  eight  monthly  papers; 
also,  twenty-one  magazines.  Seven  of  the  above 
weekly  papers  are  given  by  the  Rev.  B.  Iv.  Peirce, 
and  three  others  from  several  persons. 

I wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
better  methods  of  ventilating  this  room,  as  during  its 
present  condition  many  persons  are  unable  to  use  it. 
It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted,  that  it  w^as  not  found 
practicable  to  remedy  this  evil  during  the  progress  of 
repairs  last  summer. 

The  over-crowded  condition  of  our  shelves,  should 
be  relieved  by  the  addition  of  new  alcoves.  Space  can 
be  secured  on  the  floor  of  Edmand’s  Hall,  for  five 
cases  by  a re-arrangement  of  those  now  in  use, 
without  marring  the  symmetrical  appearance  of  the 
room.  The  objection  that  may  arise  to  this  close 
arrangement  of  book  cases,  is  the  partial  loss  of 
light  from  the  east  and  west,  that  is  needed  at  the 
reading  tables,  and  the  delivery  desk.  This  may  be 
remedied  at  some  future  day,  by  placing  windows  on 
either  side  of  the  clock,  that  will  admit  abundant 
light  on  the  librarian’s  desk,  and  into  the  centre  of 
the  room,  where  it  is  already  much  needed. 

I would  recommend  that  a light  iron  fence  be 
placed  on  the  north  side  of  the  Library  lot,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  injury  now  done  by  tres- 
passers. For  a few  years  past,  it  has  seemed  to  serve 
the  convenience  of  many  persons,  old  and  young,  to 
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cross  the  Library  grounds  and  neighboring  yards, 
instead  of  keeping  on  the  highway;  and  this  evil  is 
likely  to  increase  unless  checked  in  the  manner 
suggested. 

The  matter  of  bringing  the  Public  Library  into 
closer  connection  with  the  schools,  is  one  that  is  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  men  prominent  in  educational 
circles,  and  certainly  deserves  the  consideration  of  all 
persons  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  a higher  degree  of 
usefulness  developed  in  these  institutions.  It  is  fre- 
quently said,  that  libraries  and  schools  are  engaged 
hand  in  hand  in  the  great  work  of  educating  and 
elevating  the  race,  but  those  most  familiar  with  the 
practical  workings  of  both,  can  see  but  little  truth  in 
this  metaphor;  and  can  also  see,  that  there  is  a good 
work  to  be  done  in  bringing  them  into  closer  relations 
with  each  other.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  if  the 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  were  supplied  with  an 
abridged  catalogue  of  the  Library,  in  which  the  best 
works  in  a few  departments  were  entered  under  subject 
headings  only,  that  they  would  then  be  able  to  assist 
their  scholars  in  selecting  books,  at  an  expense  of  very 
little  time  or  trouble  to  themselves.  It  is  not  probable 
that  a large  portion  of  any  class  would  be  thus 
dependant  on  the  teacher  at  once,  but  it  may  be 
expected  that  the  best  scholars  would  be  sure  to 
appreciate  such  aid  and  profit  by  it,  thus  deriving 
greater  benefits  from  the  use  of  the  Library,  than  they 
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would  otherwise  be  likely  to  obtain.  Any  person 
who  has  noticed  the  aimless  way  in  which  most  young 
persons  use  the  catalogue  in  selecting  numbers,  and 
the  frequency  with  which  they  will  take  home  books 
that  they  have  no  idea  of  reading,  and  would  not 
have  chosen  had  they  known  anything  about  them 
beforehand,  will  readily  see  that  it  is  time  the  elders 
used  their  wits  in  preventing  some  of  these  disap- 
pointments. There  is  one  teacher  in  our  schools  who 
has  already  undertaken  this  very  work,  but  who 
pursues  it  under  some  disadvantages,  for  want  of  a 
suitable  book  list. 

It  may  be  urged  that  such  duties  are  more  properly 
incumbent  on  the  parent  than  the  teacher,  but  I am 
sure  the  latter  have  special  advantages  for  this  work, 
in  first  being  as  a rule  a better  judge  of  the  child’s 
mental  capacity  and  possibly  its  tastes,  and  also  in 
knowing  something  of  the  relation  that  should  exist 
between  the  scholar’s  reading  and  his  studies. 

Such  a catalogue  may  be  abridged  from  the  one 
now  used,  and  should  be  confined  to  history,  travels, 
biography,  applied  and  theoretical  science,  and  also  a 
judicious  selection  from  the  best  writers  of  fiction. 
There  are  numerous  popular  treatises  in  the  above 
classes,  designed  for  young  persons,  that  present  their 
subjects  in  an  attractive  form,  and  make  them  intelli- 
gible to  the  ordinary  reader.  It  might  hereafter  be 
deemed  desirable  to  add  to  the  curriculum  of  our 
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schools,  a course  of  reading  collateral  with  some  of  the 
studies  pursued.  If  a class  in  history  were  to  read 
certain  works  treating  of  the  country  and  epoch  under 
consideration,  they  would  be  likely  to  find  their 
interest  therein  greatly  increased,  while  their  remem- 
brance of  persons  and  events  would  be  more  firm  and 
lasting.  Likewise,  in  geography,  the  narratives  of 
travellers  would  at  once  fix  in  their  minds,  the  pecu- 
liar features  and  customs  of  the  several  countries  and 
peoples.  The  study  of  the  sciences  might  be  more 
easily  comprehended  and  far  more  interesting,  through 
an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  lives  and  works  of 
Faraday,  Stephenson,  Proctor,  Darwin  and  many 
others,  instead  of  being  confined  as  it  generally  is  to 
the  text  books  in  use.  Nor  should  the  eager  demand 
for  imaginative  reading  be  disregarded,  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  should  be  properly  administered  to,  but 
with  careful  discrimination.  Historical  fiction  often 
leads  one  to  a serious  study  of  the  subject,  and  at  least 
gives  one  some  idea  of  personages  and  events,  that 
might  not  be  otherwise  obtained.  Poetry,  essays, 
and  drama,  should  be  included,  and  would  furnish  an 
ample  store  of  the  finest  compositions  in  all  languages. 

There  are  obvious  limitations  to  a catalogue  of  this 
character,  which  distinguish  it  from  those  prepared 
for  general  use.  In  the  composition  of  every  public 
library  there  is  a large  proportion  of  books  which  for 
many  reasons  are  not  suitable  for  young  persons,  and 
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they  should  therefore  be  omitted  from  the  proposed 
school  catalogue. 

The  edition  of  our  catalogue  published  seven  years 
ago  is  now  quite  exhausted,  and  those  in  use  are  not 
arranged  on  the  plan  submitted.  Our  card  catalogue, 
when  completed,  will  only  serve  those  who  can  visit 
the  library  to  consult  it,  and  I fear  the  day  is  distant 
when  we  shall  be  able  to  print  a new  edition  of  it. 
I ask  your  consideration  of  the  plan  of  preparing  a 
catalogue  as  above  set  forth. 

It  seems  proper  on  this  occasion  to  make  an 
acknowledgment  that  is  due  from  this,  and  all  other 
public  libraries  in  this  country,  to  the  American 
Library  Association  and  “ The  Library  Journal,”  for 
the  valuable  aid  which  they  have  given,  through  the 
discussions  and  decisions  of  their  conferences  and 
publications  on  several  matters  affecting  the  economi- 
cal and  efficient  management  of  these  institutions. 
Although  this  association  is  of  recent  origin,  yet  it 
has  already  accomplished  important  changes  in 
library  methods,  and  is  fast  bringing  their  numerous 
details  to  a uniform  standard  that  will  surely  result 
in  a reduced  expenditure  of  time  and  money  in  their 
maintenance. 

A recent  tour  of  inspection  of  some  forty  of  the 
principal  libraries  of  a public  and  corporate  character 
in  England  and  France,  has  convinced  me  that  the 
Americans  are  certainly  well  abreast,  if  not  in  ad- 
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vance  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  skillful  arrangement  and  efficient  management 
of  public  libraries. 

Our  various  methods  and  appliances  have  received 
generous  commendation  from  our  English  friends,  and 
our  Library  Association  has  served  as  a model  for 
similar  organization's  abroad. 

The  increased  attention  that  is  everywhere  being 
paid  to  the  more  effective  developement  of  the  public 
library  as  a new  educational  factor,  shows  how  wide 
spread  is  the  faith,  in  its  great  ultimate  usefulness, 
and  that  by  a wise  attention  to  its  needs  it  will  event 
ually  truly  become  the  “ University  of  the  People.” 

The  Librarian  and  her  assistants  certainly  deserve 
kindly  mention  for  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
their  several  duties  during  the  past  year.  The  per- 
formance of  ordinary  routine  work  may  be  reasonably 
expected  without  exciting  remark,  but  there  are  nu- 
merous instances  when  more  than  the  regulation  time 
has  been  given  through  an  earnest  desire  to  meet 
the  demands  of  special  occasions.  The  experience 
of  being  burnt  out  brought  with  it  arduous  require- 
ments, that  were  cheerfully  and  successfully  met. 

The  change  made  last  spring  in  the  office  of 
Janitor,  has  proved  to  be  very  beneficial  to  the 
interests  of  the  Library. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

FREDERICK  JACKSON, 

Superintendent . 


APPENDIX  A. 


Dec.  31.  Receipts. 

1877. 

1876. 

Municipal  appropriation,  .... 

$6,000  00 

$3,500  00 

Fines, 

226  58 

348  45 

Sale  of  catalogues, 

48  24 

77  59 

Payments  for  missing  or  damaged  books, 

50 

6 60 

Deposits  from  non-residents, .... 

10  00 

- 

Sundries, 

36  77 

38  00 

$6,322  09 

$3,970  64 

Cash  on  hand  at  last  report,  .... 

1,337  61 

3,349  70* 

Total  receipts, 

$7,659  70 

$7,320  34 

* As  no  report  was  made  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31, 1875,  this  balance  is  given  for 
the  first  time. 
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APPENDIX  B. 


Dec.  31.  Expenditures. 

1877. 

1876. 

Book  Account. 

Books, 

. 

#1,878  90 

$893  98 

Pamphlets, 

1 98 

- 

Periodicals, 

365  84 

335  93 

Binding, 

• 

233  97 

139  81 

Building  Account. 

Repairs  and  additions,  . 

211  10 

497  87 

Furniture  and  fixtures,  . 

41  04 

78  96 

Fuel, 

170  80 

223  95 

Lights, 

513  75 

456  50 

Salary  Account. 

Administration,  .... 

1,900  00 

1,850  02 

Extra  service,  .... 

580  58 

464  83 

Supply  Account. 

Printing  catalogues, 

33  60 

177  00 

Blanks  and  stationery,  . 

177  88 

268  18 

Postage, 

37  42 

22  47 

Paper  covers, 

50  62 

41  28 

Pamphlet  cases  and  binders,  . 

5 50 

- 

Sundries  (including  advertising),  . 

353  39 

251  87 

Agency  account,  . 

304  35 

280  08 

Total  expenditure,  . 

$6,360  72 

$5,982  73 

Balance  with  City  Treasurer, 

$1,291  02 

_ 

at  the  Library,  . 

7 96 

- 

Total  balance  on  hand,  . 

$1,298  98 

$1,337  61 

$7,659  70 

$7,320  34 
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Circulation. 

1877. 

1876. 

Number  of  days  the  Library  was  open,  . 

256 

305 

of  holidays  the  Library  was  open, 

5 

8 

of  other  week  days  the  Library  was  closed, 

52 

- 

of  volumes  delivered  for  home  use,  . 

68,023 

81,705 

Average  daily  use, 

265 

268 

Largest  daily  use,  February  23,  ... 

576 

504 

Smallest  daily  use,  May  29, 

5 

22 

Number  of  books  lost  and  not  paid  for,  . 

10 

15 

of  books  worn  out  and  withdrawn,  . 

65 

69 

of  notices  to  delinquents,  .... 

1,040 

1,586 

of  volumes  covered,* 

12,279 

12,816 

of  volumes  bound, 

298 

- 

of  names  registered  during  the  year,  . 

682 

1,201 

Total  names  registered  during  the  year,  . 

6,837 

6,155 

* Volumes  covered  and  bound  do  not  include  first  bindings  of  editions  in  paper,  or 
first  covers  of  new  books. 
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APPENDIX  D. 


Accessions. 

1877. 

1876. 

Increase  by  purchase, 

8G9 

684 

by  gift,  

111 

125 

by  binding  pamphlets, 

10 

- 

by  binding  periodicals, 

82 

- 

Number  of  missing  volumes  restored  since  last  report, 

- 

- 

Total  accessions  for  the  year, 

Number  of  volumes  missing  or  withdrawn  since  last 

1,072 

809 

report, 

75 

84 

Actual  increase, 

997 

725 

Number  of  volumes  in  the  Library  as  last  reported,  . 

11,939 

11,214 

Total  number  of  volumes  in  the  Library, 

12,936 

11,939 

Increase  of  pamphlets  by  purchase,  .... 

5 

- 

by  gift, 

23 

- 

Accessions  for  the  year, 

28 

- 

Number  of  pamphlets  as  last  reported, 

64 

- 

92 

- 

Number  of  pamphlets  bound  since  last  report,  . 

31 

- 

Number  of  pamphlets  on  hand, 

61 

64 

Number  of  newspapers  subscribed  for, 

34 

- 

of  newspapers  given, 

9 

- 

of  magazines  subscribed  for,  .... 

20 

- 

of  magazines  given, 

1 

- 

Total  number  received, 

64 

- 
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Classification,  Growth,  Size, 
and  Use. 

Vols.  added 
during  the 

year. 

Total  num- 

ber of  vol- 
umes. 

Vols.  issued 

during  the 

year. 

Per  cent,  of 

circula- 

tion. 

Literature. 

Prose,  fiction,  and  juvenile  reading, 

191 

3,738 

48,831 

71.78 

Essays,  poetry,  and  drama, 

94 

1,552 

5,629 

8.27 

Literary  periodicals, 

214 

900 

1,295 

1.91 

I'oreign  literature,  .... 

33 

437 

268 

.39 

History. 

Geography  and  travels,  . 

90 

1,154 

4,723 

6.95 

Biography, 

43 

1,114 

2,503 

3.68 

History, 

60 

1,152 

2,053 

3.02 

Arts  and  Sciences. 

Natural  science  and  industrial  arts, 

108 

881 

2,231 

3.28 

Political  and  social  science,  . 

10 

705 

150 

.22 

Theology, 

44 

592 

340 

.50 

Reference  library,  .... 

185 

711 

- 

- 

Accessions  for  the  year,  . 

1,072 

- 

- 

- 

Number  of  volumes  in  the  Library, 

12,936 

- . 

- 

Circulation  for  the  year,  . 

68,023 

- 
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KEWTON,  MASS., 


TO  THE 


CITY  COUNCIL. 


N O V E M E E 11  1st,  1877. 


BOSTON : 

PRESS  OF  ROCKWELL  & CHURCHILL, 

No.  39  Arch  Street. 

1877. 


CITY  OF  NEWTON. 


Ordered,  — 

Section  1.  That  there  be  elected  by  the  City  Council  three 
citizens  of  Newton  to  serve  as  Water  Commissioners,  whose  term 
of  service  shall  be  three  years  from  the  date  of  their  confirmation, 
unless  removed  for  sufficient  cause. 

Sect.  2.  It  shall  be  their  duty  to  contract  in  behalf  of  the  city 
for  the  construction  of  a system  of  Water  Works  substantially  in 
accordance  with  the  report  of  Messrs.  Pulsifer,  Parker,  and 
Bishop,  Water  Commissioners,  to  the  City  Council,  and  they  are 
hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  make  all  contracts  and  do 
such  other  acts  as  may  be  necessary  and  lawful  for  the  thorough 
construction  of  such  system  of  Water  Works. 

Sect.  3.  The  amount  of  money  which  the  said  Commissioners 
are  authorized  to  expend,  or  cause  to  be  expended,  including  all 
salaries  which  may  be  paid  to  them  or  to  their  successors  prior  to 
the  completion  of  the  Works,  is  hereby  expressly  limited  to  Eight 
Hundred  and  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars  (8850,000). 

Sect.  4.  They  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  performance  of 
their  duties,  and  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  Fifteen  Hundred 
Dollars  each  per  annum. 

Sect.  5.  The  expenditures  which  the  said  Water  Commissioners 
may  cause  to  be  made,  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
ordinances  of  the  city  regulating  expenditures,  the  Commissioners 
being  held  as  the  proper  certifying  officials  for  all  claims  or 
accounts  against  the  city  on  account  of  the  construction  of  Water 
Works. 

The  said  Commissioners  shall  exercise  the  power  and  authority 
given  to  them  by  this  order  in  such  manner  as  the  City  Council 
may  from  time  to  time  direct,  and  said  Commissioners  shall  be 
subject  to  such  ordinances,  rules,  and  regulations,  as  the  City 
Council  may  from  time  to  time  establish  in  accordance  with  the 
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provisions  of  chapter  344,  of  the  Acts  of  1872,  entitled  “ An  Act 
to  supply  the  Cityr  of  Newton  with  Water.” 

Passed  in  concurrence  June  2d,  1875. 

A true  copy.  Attest : 

(Signed,)  JULIUS  L.  CLARKE, 

City  Clerk. 


Pursuant  to  the  foregoing  order,  on  the  7th  day  of  June,  1875, 
Ro}'al  M.  Pulsifer,  Francis  J.  Parker,  and  Robert  R.  Bishop  were 
unanimousl}'  elected  Water  Commissioners  concurrent  vote  of 
the  Cit}T  Council. 

(Signed,)  EDWIN  0.  CHILDS, 

City  Clerk. 


City  Hall,  Newton,  April  28,  1876. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 

WATER  COMMISSIONERS. 


To  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  Newton : — 

The  undersigned,  who,  under  your  order  of  J une 
2,  1875,  were  chosen  to  serve  as  Commissioners  for 
the  construction  of  .a  system  of  Water  Works,  have 
now  the  honor  to  report  that  the  duty  assigned  to 
them  has  been  accomplished  within  the  time  limited, 
and  within  the  amount  appropriated  by  you  for  that 
purpose. 

The  want  of  a copious  supply  of  wholesome  water, 
so  collected  and  distributed  as  to  furnish  to  the  in- 
habitants an  abundance  for  domestic  and  municipal 
uses,  has  long  been  felt  in  Newton,  and  year  by  year, 
with  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  frequent  re- 
currence of  seasons  of  drought,  the  want  has  grown 
more  pressing  and  the  need  more  evident. 

While  the  villages  were  small,  and  while  the  land 
was  occupied  chiefly  for  agricultural  purposes,  the 
natural  supply  was  ample  in  quantity  and  excellent 
in  quality.  One  half  of  the  town  border  was  on  a 
constant  stream,  from  which,  or  from  springs,  ponds, 
rivulets,  or  brooks,  a supply  was  everywhere  at  hand 
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for  the  wants  of  men  and  animals,  and  severe  drought 
was  almost  unknown. 

Prior  to  1871  two  or  three  private  aqueducts  had 
been  constructed,  of  limited  domestic  supply,  but  none 
of  any  considerable  capacity.1 

In  April  of  that  year  the  town  resolved  "that  a 
committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Moderator, 
to  investigate  the  best  method  of  supplying  the  town 
with  water,  and  to  report  at  a subsequent  town 
meeting.” 

The  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  J.  D.  Towle, 
George  H.  Jones,  and  L.  G.  Pratt,  reported  at  a town 
meeting  held  November  13,  1871,  in  favor  of  taking 
water  from  Charles  river,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  contained  in  the  report,  the  same 
gentlemen  were  appointed  a committee  to  apply  to 
the  Legislature  for  an  act  giving  the  town  full  power 
to  carry  the  report  into  effect. 

The  result  of  this  action  was  the  enactment  by  the 
Legislature  of  chapter  314  of  the  Laws  of  1872,  au- 
thorizing the  town  of  Newton  to  take  " from  Charles 
river  at  any  convenient  point  on  the  same  within  said 
town  sufficient  water  for  the  use  of  said  town  and 
inhabitants,  not  exceeding  one  and  a half  million 
gallons  daily,  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires,  domestic 
and  other  purposes.”  This  act  was  accepted  by 
vote  of  the  town  May  27,  1872. 

There  was,  quite  naturally,  much  difference  of 


1 The  Newton  Aqueduct  Company  was  organized  October  29,  1849,  in  the 
interest  of  the  City  of  Boston,  for  supply  of  five  parties,  and  as  compensation 
for  springs  drawn  off  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  first  tunnel  on  the  Cochituate 
Water  Works. 
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opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  engaging  in  a work 
of  so  great  magnitude.  The  town  occupied  an  extent 
of  territory  large  in  proportion  to  its  population;  the 
need  of  a water  supply  was  not  equally  urgent  in  all 
the  villages;  the  town  expenses  had  increased  with 
great  rapidity,  and  many  people  who  were  willing  to 
incur  the  expense  estimated  for  the  introduction  of 
water  feared  that  the  result  might  be  one  too  com- 
mon in  public  affairs,  where  the  estimates  were  but  a 
portion  of  the  cost.  Added  to  all  this  there  wTas 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  source  from  which 
water  should  be  supplied.  The  Act  of  1872,  chap. 
177,  gave  to  Newton  a possible  opportunity  to  share 
in  the  supply  which  passed  through  its  territory  on 
the  way  to  the  reservoirs  of  Boston ; and  some  persons 
believed  that  the  ponds  and  streams  within  the  town 
limits  might  be  used  to  better  advantage  than  the 
water  of  Charles  river. 

To  meet  the  views  of  the  latter  class  an  order  was 
passed  in  the  City  Council  February  3, 1874,  instruct- 
ing the  Mayor  " to  petition  the  Legislature  for  au- 
thority to  the  City  of  Newton  to  take  water  from 
Hammond’s  pond,  Wiswall’s  pond,  Bullough’s  pond, 
and  Cold  Spring  brook,  all  in  Newton,  for  fire  and 
other  purposes ; ” and  this  petition  meeting  with  the 
assent  of  the 'General  Court,  the  act,  chapter  125  of 
the  Laws  of  1874,  authorized  the  City  of  Newton  to 
take  and  hold  the  water  of  the  ponds  and  brook  above 
mentioned  w and  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  same, 
together  with  any  water-rights  connected  therewith.” 
This  act  was  accepted  by  vote  of  the  City  Council 
October  20,  1875. 
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In  order  to  obtain  an  expression  of  the  popular 
opinion  concerning  the  introduction  of  water,  the 
citizens  were  called  upon,  in  1874,  to  vote  yes  or  no 
on  the  question,  " Shall  the  City  of  Newton  be  sup- 
plied with  water  for  fire  and  domestic  purposes,  at  an 
expense  not  exceeding  six  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
in  accordance  with  the  special  Act  of  the  Legislature 
of  1872,  chapter  344,  authorizing  the  same?”  The 
vote  was  taken  by  ballot  December  1,  1874,  and 
resulted  in  yeas,  928,  nays  443,  — a very  decisive 
expression  of  opinion,  and  one  which  appears  to  have 
forwarded  progress  towards  definite  results. 

So  soon  thereafter  as  December  9,  1874,  the  City 
Council  adopted  an  order  w that  His  Honor  the 
Mayor  nominate  for  confirmation  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil three  suitable  persons,  citizens  of  Newton,  who 
shall  be  called  Water  Commissioners.  They  shall 
be  charged  with  the  duty  of  examining  the  various 
sources  from  which  Newton  may  be  supplied  with 
water  for  fire  and  domestic  purposes,  and  of  reporting 
to  the  City  Council,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
the  best  method  of  obtaining  such  supply  and  the 
cost  of  the  same.”  .... 

The  Commissioners,  the  same  as  those  composing 
the  present  Board,  were  promptly  appointed  and  con- 
firmed, and  in  May,  1875,  made  their  report  to  the 
City  Council,  recommending  as  a source  "a  well  at  a 
point  on  Charles  river  above  Pettee’s  works  at  the 
Upper  Falls ; ” advising  the  use  of  a reservoir  for 
distribution,  and  estimating  the  cost  at  not  over 
$850,000. 

The  order  constituting  the  present  Board  of  Water 
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Commissioners  was  passed  June  2,  1875,  and  on  the 
7th  of  the  same  month  the  Commissioners  were  chosen 
by  the  City  Council.  Their  first  formal  meeting  was 
held  on  the  16th  of  June,  at  which  the  Board  was 
organized  by  the  choice  of  Royal  M.  Pulsifer,  as  chair- 
man, and  Moses  Clark,  Jr.,  as  clerk.  Stated  meetings 
were  appointed  to  be  held  at  their  office,  which  was 
established  at  Cole’s  Block,  in  Ward  One.  At  this 
meeting  also  arrangements  were  made  for  the  prep- 
aration of  forms  for  proposals,  contracts,  and  speci- 
fications. On  the  25th  Edward  Sawyer,  C.  E.,  was 
appointed  Chief  Engineer  for  the  construction  of  the 
works.  July  12,  1875,  it  was  voted  to  purchase  the 
reservoir  site  on  Waban  Hill.  On  the  16th  advertise- 
ments were  ordered  for  proposals  for  furnishing  cast- 
iron  pipes  and  special  castings;  for  laying  cast-iron 
pipes  and  work  connected  therewith;  and  also,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  comparative  cost  of 
wrought-iron  and  cement  pipes,  proposals  were 
invited  for  furnishing  and  laying  the  latter. 

On  the  19th  the  site  for  the  pumping-station  was 
decided  upon.  On  the  23d  bids  for  furnishing  water 
gates  were  opened,  and  the  contract  was  awarded  to 
the  Boston  Machine  Co.  for  its  solid  disc  gates. 
On  the  28th  bids  for  furnishing  and  laying  street 
mains,  etc.,  were  opened. 

August  2,  1875,  all  the  bids  for  furnishing  water 
pipes  were  rejected.  It  was  decided  to  use  cast-iron 
pipes  coated  with  coal  tar,  and  the  contract  for  lay- 
ing pipes  was  awarded  to  Freel  & McYamee,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  On  the  4th  the  bids  for  furnishing 
post  hydrants  were  opened,  the  contract  for  which 
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was  awarded  to  the  Boston  Machine  Co.  On  the 
same  day  a contract  for  cast-iron  pipes  was  con- 
cluded with  the  Warren  Foundry  a*ud  Machine  Co. 
of  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  on  terms  somewhat  more 
favorable  than  were  contained  in  either  of  the  pro- 
posals. 

On  the  6th  S.  R.  Eccleston  was  appointed  to  inspect 
the  manufacture  of  pipes,  and  he  went  on  duty  on  the 
12th.  On  the  6th,  too,  the  contract  for  special  castings 
was  awarded  to  Davis  & Farnum,  of  Waltham. 

August  13  a contract  was  signed  with  Devlin, 
Long  & Moore,  of  New  York  city,  for  laying  the 
street  mains,  Freel  & McNamee  having  repudiated 
their  proposal. 

September  22,  1875,  a contract  was  awarded  to 
Higgins  & Brother,  of  Newton,  for  building  a pipe 
shed  at  Newtonville.  On  the  24th  bids  for  furnishing 
the  pumping-engine  and  boilers  were  opened,  and  on 
the  same  day  W.  H.  Mahanna  was  appointed  Chief 
Inspector  of  pipe-laying,  etc. 

October  9,  1875,  it  was  voted  to  contract  with  H. 
R.  Worthington,  of  New  York,  for  two  pumping- 
engines  and  for  three  boilers.  On  the  15th  directions 
were  given  for  test  borings  on  the  Needham  side  of 
Charles  river,  near  Upper  Falls.  On  the  25th  work 
on  the  pump  well  was  commenced,  not  by  contract,  but 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Engineer. 

October  28  the  first  pipe  was  laid  in  Washington 
street,  near  Woodland  avenue.  On  the  29th  the  bids 
for  the  construction  of  the  Waban  Hill  Reservoir 
were  opened,  and  the  contract  was  subsequently 
awarded  to  J.  B.  Dacey  & Co.,  of  Boston. 
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Early  in  December  the  contractors  on  pipe-laying 
were  allowed  to  cease  work  for  the  season. 

From  this  chronological  statement  it  will  be  seen 
that  when  the  first  six  months  of  the  term  of  the  Com- 
missioners expired  the  work  was  well  under  way.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  the  debated  matters  had  for  the 
most  part  been  decided,  and  the  most  important  of  the 
contracts  had  been  concluded.  Indeed,  the  only  un- 
decided matter  of  consequence  was  the  location  of  the 
filter  basin,  and  on  the  7th  of  January,  1876,  the  Com- 
missioners voted  to  request  the  City  Council  to  ask  of 
the  Legislature  authority  to  take  land  in  the  town  of 
Needham,  for  the  Water  Works.  In  compliance  with 
your  petition,  chapter  54  of  the  Laws  of  1876  was 
enacted,  by  which  the  City  of  Newton  is  authorized 
"to  take  and  hold,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  any  lands 
within  the  town  of  Needham,  not  more  than  one  thou- 
sand yards  distant  from  Charles  river,  and  lying 
between  Kenrick’s  bridge,  so  called,  and  the  new 
bridge  near  Newton  Upper  Falls,  and  to  convey 
water  from  the  same  to  and  into  said  city.” 

March  6,  1876,  the  Commissioners  accepted  the 
design  prepared  by  Charles  Edward  Parker,  Esq.,  of 
Newton,  architect,  for  the  exterior  of  the  engine, 
boiler  and  coal  house,  the  interior  arrangement  having 
been  fixed  b y the  Engineer.  Tenders  for  its  con- 
struction were  opened  April  21,  and  the  contract  was 
awarded,  May  5,  to  J.  W.  Coburn  & Co.,  of  Boston. 

It  having  been  decided  to  construct  the  filter  basin 
on  the  Needham  bank,  and  to  connect  it  with  the 
pump  well  by  a 24-inch  pipe  sunk  in  the  bed  of 
Charles  river,  proposals  were  invited  for  doing  the 
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work.  These  were  opened  June  7,  1876,  and  the 
contract  was  awarded  to  J.  J.  Newman,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

The  work  of  laying  pipes,  etc.,  was  resumed  by  the 
contractors  April  3,  1876.  For  a time,  although  hin- 
dered by  a strike  originating  on  the  line  of  the  Bos- 
ton conduit,  satisfactory  progress  was  made;  but, 
owing  to  dissensions  between  the  parties  to  the  con- 
tract and  consequent  pecuniary  weakness,  the  work 
soon  slackened,’  and  about  the  middle  of  May  the 
greater  part  of  the  laborers,  having  received  no  pay 
for  the  previous  month,  left  the  work. 

Our  best  exertions  were  used  to  obtain  harmonious 
and  efficient  action  on  the  part  of  the  contractors ; but 
these  proved  unavailing,  and  at  last  it  became  necessary 
to  exercise  the  right  reserved  by  us  under  the  con- 
tract to  order  the  contractors  to  cease  work. 

On  the  15th  of  June  the  work  was  resumed  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  from  that  time  was  continued 
without  the  intervention  of  any  contract  or  contractors, 
the  persons  previously  acting  as  inspectors  acting, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  Engineer,  as  super- 
intendents of  the  work. 

July  18  the  schedule  of  water-rates  was  adopted 
by  the  City  Council. 

July  31  orders  were  given  to  discontinue  the  man- 
ufacture of  pipes  at  the  foundry.  August  11  it  was 
voted  to  contract  with  Gillis,  Morison  & Co.,  for  tar- 
coated  wrought-iron  service-pipes,  and,  September  27, 
to  accept  the  proposal  of  J.  IV.  Coburn  & Co.  for 
building  the  gate-house  at  Waban  Hill  Reservoir. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  inspection  of  the  Water 
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Works  by  the  City  Government,  November  13,  1876, 
the  filter  basin  was  in  use,  the  great  pumping-engine 
in  operation,  the  Waban  Hill  Reservoir  one-third 
full,  and  the  hydrants  supplied  with  water  along  48 
miles  of  street  mains.  At  the  close  of  the  working 
season  496  services  had  been  laid  for  the  supply  of 
the  citizens. 

The  winter  was  one  of  extraordinary  drought,  and 
the  blessing  of  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  good  water 
was  appreciated  not  only  by  those  whose  dwellings 
were  immediately  connected  with  the  mains,  but  also  by 
many  others,  who  by  various  expedients  were  supplied 
from  the  fire  hydrants  with  water  to  fill  their  exhausted 
cisterns. 

With  the  opening  of  the  season  of  1877  work  was 
resumed  on  the  street  mains,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  F.  G.  Richardson,  who  had  been  previously  ap- 
pointed Superintendent  of  Pipe-laying ; but  the  recent 
extensions  have  been  limited  to  such  cases  as  came 
within  the  rule  published  in  your  order  of  March  5, 
1877,  by  which  extensions  were  to  be  made  only  in 
cases  where  “the  probable  income  will  be  at  least 
equal  to  five  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  outlay 
required.” 

The  reservoir  banks,  which  had  been  worn  by  heavy 
rains  late  in  the  year  1876,  have  been  reinstated  and 
are  now  fairly  grassed.  The  streets  about  the  reser- 
voir have  been  graded  and  put  in  order  for  use,  and 
the  reservoir  itself  has  been  enclosed  with  an  inex- 
pensive fence. 

Much  work  has  been  done  in  restoring  street  sur- 
faces, where  it  had  become  necessary  by  the  action  of 
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frost  and  floods,  and  the  streets  and  grounds  about 
the  pumping-station  have  been  graded  and  soiled. 

In  June  of  this  year  the  Engineer,  having  made  trials 
for  ascertaining  the  capacity  of  the  filter  basin,  made 
a special  report,  estimating  the  maximum  yield  from 
the  basin  at  about  51,000  gallons  per  hour  of  contin- 
uous use,  — a yield  which  could  not  be  regarded  as  suf- 
ficient for  the  probable  wants  of  Newton  for  more 
than  three  years  to  come,  and  consequently  in  case  of 
prolonged  drought  or  of  accident  to  the  reservoir  the 
department  might  be  embarrassed  or  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  river  water. 

Accordingly  plans  and  specifications  were  prepared, 
and  bids  were  invited,  received,  and  opened.  None 
of  these  being  entirely  satisfactory,  all  were  rejected, 
and,  after  some  changes  in  the  details,  a contract  was 
executed  with  J.  B.  Dacey  & Co.,  under  date  of  July 
23,  1877.  The  work  was  commenced  forthwith,  and 
was  completed  November  3,  1877. 

This  is  a very  brief  statement  of  our  doings  in  the 
performance  of  the  duty  assigned  to  us. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  Engineer,  which  is  trans- 
mitted herewith,  describes  at  some  length  the  various 
works  executed  under  his  supervision,  and  the  records 
and  files  of  the  commission  will  be  found  to  contain 
all  that  is  necessary  to  explain  the  details  of  the 
various  contracts  and  constructions,  as  also  plans, 
maps,  drawings,  and  note-books,  valuable  to  the  city, 
not  merely  in  connection  with  the  Water  Works,  but. 
for  information  as  to  facts  which  will  be  important  to 
the  street  and  sewer  departments. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  in  some  detail 
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the  cost  of  the  [Newton  Water  Works  to  [November 

1,  1877  — 


Cost  of  Works  to  November  1,  1877. 


Pump  in  g- Station . 


Lands  ..... 
Basin,  conduit,  and  well 
Buildings  and  chimney  . 

Engines  and  boilers 
Tools  and  furniture 
Roads,  paths,  grading,  and  fences 
Inspection  and  engineering  . 

Reservoir. 

Lands  ..... 
Basin  and  walls 

Conduit,  gate-house,  and  chamber, 
Roads,  paths,  grading,  and  fences, 
Inspection  and  engineering  . 

Distribution. 


$4,290  94 
37,871  48 
26,814  76 
48,402  00 
854  14 
3,349  20 
5,070  64 

$126,653  16 

$20,000  00 
53,533  28 
8,341  84 
5,628  24 
6,487  87 

93,991  23 


Pipes  and  castings 
Trenching,  laying,  and  backfilling, 
Water-gates  and  setting 
Hydrants  and  setting 
Pipe-yard  expenses 
Inspection  and  engineering  . 


$316,109  75 
117,122  63 
12,989  27 
16,270  10 
7,947  33 
16,713  98 


Service- Pipes. 

Pipes,  laying,  inspection, 

and  engineering  . . $41,522  38 

Less  received  from  service 

assessments  and  meters,  12,426  22 


487,153  06 


' 29,096  16 


Includes  all  bills  approved  to  November  15,  1877. 
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Engineering  Department. 


Furniturp,  and  office  expenses, 

6497 

16 

Instruments,  tools,  and  drawing  ma- 

terials  ..... 

1,509 

94 

Travel  ...... 

697 

36 

$2,704  46 

General  Account. 

Pay  of  commissioners  and  clerks  . 

$13,900 

15 

Furniture,  and  office  expenses 

1,939 

06 

Advertising,  printing,  books,  etc.,  . 

1,549 

72 

Travel  and  miscellaneous 

570 

11 

• 

— 

17,959  04 

Maintenance  to  March  1,  1877, 

2,084  96 

$759,642  07 

Amount  estimated  as  required  to  cover  liabilities 

and  accounts  not  included  above 

$7,600 

00 

Less  amount  due  and  unpaid  for  service 

assessments 

1,084 

85 

$6,515  15 

Total  Cost  of  Works, 

$766,157  22 

Amount  of  appropriation, 

850,000  00 

Unexpended  balance, 

$83,842  78 

By  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  total  cost  of 
the  Water  Works,  including  amounts  as  yet  unpaid, 
is  $766,157.22,  and  that  after  paying  everything 
$83,842.78  of  the  appropriation  will  remain  unex- 
pended. Some  portion  of  this  remainder  you  may 
choose  to  pay  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  suits  at  law  on 
the  part  of  mill-owners;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  due  to  the  city,  from  Devlin,  Long  & Moore, 
under  their  contract,  the  sum  of  $12,999.43,  for  the 
recovery  of  which  a suit  is  now  in  progress. 
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Included  in  the  cost  as  above  stated,  is  the  cost  of 
the  40-feet  allowance  upon  service-pipes,  under  your 
orders  of  April  3,  1876,  $11,731.20,  and  the  cost  of 
maintenance  to  March  1,  1877,  $2,084.96;  both  of 
which,  under  your  orders,  were  charged  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Works,  hut  which  were  not  contem- 
plated as  items  of  cost  at  the  time  the  estimates  were 
made.  Except  for  these  two  items  the  unexpended 
balance  of  the  appropriation  would  have  been 
$97,658.94. 

No  portion  of  the  work  has  been  reduced  or 
shammed  in  order  to  diminish  the  total  cost,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  Works,  as  completed,  have  a pump- 
ing capacity  one  fifth  greater,  and  a storage  capacity 
one  half  greater,  and  as  a whole  are  competent  to 
supply  500,000  gallons  per  day  more  than  those  upon 
which  the  estimates  were  based. 

Nor  can  the  result  be  attributed  in  any  considerable 
degree  to  a decline  in  the  price  of  labor  or  materials, 
the  greater  part  of  the  contracts  having  been  made 
within  three  months  of  the  date  of  the  estimates ; but 
the  estimates  were  made  with  the  determination  that 
they  should  cover  the  cost,  and  the  work  has  been 
done  with  the  determination  that  the  cost  should  not 
exceed  the  estimates. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  report  to  you  that 
all  matters  connected  with  the  construction  of  the 
Water  Works  had  been  settled  and  all  claims  adjusted; 
but  with  our  best  exertions  we  have  been  unable  to 
accomplish  this  result  completely. 

The  question  of  the  value  of  certain  lands  in  Need- 
ham, taken  from  Adams  and  others,  which  was  re- 
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ferred  under  your  order  of  May  7,  1877,  to  the  gen- 
tlemen composing  the  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners of  Norfolk  County,  was  heard  by  them  so 
long  ago  as  June  1,  1877 ; hut  their  award  has  not 
yet  been  made  known  to  us.  The  settlement  for  land  I 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  Heath  heirs  has  been 
delayed,  at  first  for  want  of  information  as  to  who 
were  the  pasties  interested,  and  later  by  the  absence  of 
one  of  the  trustees  for  the  heirs. 

By  the  terms  of  our  contract  with  Devlin,  Long 
& Moore  it  was  provided  that  in  case  of  failure  on 
their  part  to  execute  the  contract  according  to  its 
terms,  the  Water  Commissioners  should  have  power 
to  complete  the  work  described  in  the  specifications, 
for  the  account  of  the  contractors,  and  that  in  such 
case  the  contractors  should  make  good  to  the  city 
whatever  deficit  might  result  between  the  contract 
price  and  the  actual  cost  to  the  city.  Under  this 
provision  of  the  contract  we  claim  that  there  is 
due  to  the  City  of  Newton  a balance  amounting 
to  $12,999.43,  and  under  other  clauses  a consider- 
able additional  amount  as  damages.  We  had  hoped 
and  expected  that  this  claim  would  be  adjusted 
by  friendly  negotiations  • but  in  this  we  have  been 
disappointed,  and  an  action  has  been  commenced  for 
the  recovery  of  the  amount.  We  know  of  no  defence 
which  ought  to  prevent  a collection  of  the  full  amount 
by  process  of  law.  One  of  the  sureties  to  the  bond 
of  the  contractors  is  a citizen  of  Massachusetts,  and 
the  cause  will  be  tried  in  the  courts  of  our  own  State. 

The  proprietors  of  the  various  water  privileges 
between  the  pumping-station  and  tide  water  enter- 
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tain  the  idea  that  they  have  a claim  for  damage 
caused  by  the  diversion  of  water  from  their  ponds  by 
reason  of  the  operation  of  these  works.  In  common 
with  the  other  municipalities  similarly  situated,  upon 
whom  a like  claim  is  made,  we  deny  its  validity ; and, 
in  the  case  of  our  city,  it  will  be  found  peculiarly 
difficult  to  establish  any  claim  for  such  diversion,  or 
to  prove  any  diversion;  but,  in  our  desire  to  close 
all  matters  under  our  charge,  we  should  have  been 
glad  to  make  some  adjustment  with  the  mill-owners 
in  avoidance  of  a lawsuit,  and  in  exchange  for  their 
acknowledgment  of  our  right  to  take  water  from  the 
river,  if  it  should  become  desirable  to  do  so.  We 
have,  however,  done  all  that  we  felt  justified  in  doing, 
to  settle  a questioned  matter,  without  result. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  the  Works 
as  they  now  are,  we  estimate  at  from  $10,000  to 
$12,000  per  annum,  including  ordinary  repairs;  but 
not  including  any  allowance  for  rents  of  buildings  or 
lands.  The  great  extent  of  territory  covered  by  the 
Works  will  cause  somewhat  greater  expense  than 
would  be  expected  in  a compact  town,  but  the  expenses 
should  not  increase  by  any  means  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  consumption  or  revenue. 

The  whole  number  of  applications  for  water- 
service  to  November  1,  1877,  including  35 
on  streets  where  there  was  no  main,  was  . 1,528 

The  whole  number  of  service-pipes  laid  was  1,468 
Of  which  water  had  been  turned  on  to  . 1,212 

The  average  yearly  rate  per  service  appears 

to  be  . $13  32 

indicating  a revenue  equal  to  $16,139.40  per  annum, 
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exclusive  of  that  from  hydrant-service.  Including 
the  latter,  the  gross  earnings  of  the  Works  upon  this 
basis  may  be  estimated  in  round  numbers  as  at  the 
rate  of  $21,000  per  annum. 

The  actual  receipts  for  the  current  year,  the  first 
of  actual  supply  and  revenue,  already  amount  to 
$12,599.68,  or,  adding  hydrant-service,  $17,599.68. 
Estimating  the  cost  of  maintenance  for  the  year 
ending  March  1,  1878,  at  $10,000,  the  Works  in  the 
first  year  of  their  service  will  have  returned  a net 
income  of  more  than  $8,000. 

The  real  profitableness  of  the  Water  Works  does 
not  and  will  never  appear  on  the  books  of  the 
department.  If  the  citizens  of  Newton  would  be 
satisfied  with  protection  against  fire,  more  than 
equal  to  what  was  provided  before  the  Works 
were  built,  an  economy  of  at  least  $12,000  per  an- 
num would  be  possible  in  the  Fire  Department;  and 
the  city  will  certainly  be  saved  from  the  necessity  of 
future  expenditures  for  the  increase  of  the  plant,  as 
also  for  increased  annual  expense  under  that  depart- 
ment during  many  years  of  municipal  growth. 
Advantages  which  will  accrue  to  individuals  from 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  insurance,  independence  from 
drought,  health  improved,  and  life  preserved,  cannot 
be  reduced  to  money  values,  nor  can  any  accurate 
estimate  be  made  of  the  value  to  the  city,  in  its 
corporate  capacity  of  an  expenditure  which  in  the 
matter  of  a water  supply  relieves  it  from  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  it  has  labored  heretofore  in 
comparison  with  other  suburban  towns. 

Nor  are  we  willing  to  admit,  as  any  offset  to  these 


gains,  that  the  introduction  of  water  necessarily 
implies  a yet  more  considerable  expenditure  for  drain- 
age. We  are  of  the  opinion,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  need  of  immediately  constructing  an  extensive 
and  complete  system  of  sewerage  is  less  important 
than  it  would  have  been  if  no  such  water  supply  had 
been  obtained.  A very  large  part  of  the  City  of 
Newton  is  built  upon  a territory  whose  subsoil  is  open 
gravel  or  sand,  which  readily  absorbs  moisture,  and 
which  effects  thorough  filtration.  Sewage  discharged 
into  such  soils  is  soon  purified,  and  the  separated 
water  passes  harmlessly  away  in  the  streams.  So 
long  as  the  dependence  for  domestic  water  supply  was 
only  upon  wells  sunk  in  this  very  subsoil,  such  wells 
were  apt  to  become  catch-basins  for  much  of  the  im- 
purities delivered  into  neighboring  cesspools  or  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  by  the  water  of  such 
wells  there  is  no  doubt  that  disease  has  been  en- 
gendered and  diffused;  but  now,  with  the  source  of 
our  supply  in  great  springs  of  a distant  and  uncon- 
taminated valley,  this  cause  of  danger  need  no  longer 
be  apprehended. 

No  doubt  some  districts  of  our  city,  where  the  sub- 
soil is  retentive,  or  where  rock  abounds  superficially, 
will  require  drainage,  as  no  doubt  the  same  districts 
have  required  it  for  many  years  already,  and  we 
appreciate  the  foresight  which  has  determined  you  to 
devise  a system  of  sewerage  before  money  is  wasted 
in  the  construction  of  sewers  which  must  speedily  be 
replaced ; but  it  is  a great  relief  to  know  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  disposition  of  the  waste  of  our  city, 
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it  cannot  render  impure  the  far-off  source  of  our 
water  supply. 

Under  the  provisions  of  chapter  105  of  the  Laws 
of  1875,  and  your  order  of  July  18,  1876,  we  were 
authorized  to  prescribe  w rules  and  regulations  for  the 
inspection  of  materials,  construction,  alteration,  or  use 
of  all  water-pipes  and  of  water-fixtures  of  every  kind” 
through  which  water  is  supplied ; also,  " to  prohibit  the 
use  of  water  by  any  person  or  corporation  neglecting 
or  refusing  to  comply  ” with  such  regulations. 

By  virtue  of  this  authority  the  code  of  " Rules  and 
Regulations,”  a copy  of  which  is  appended  hereto,  has 
been  adopted  and  printed,  and  as  cases  have  arisen 
requiring  decision  as  to  the  construction  of  these 
rules,  or  of  the  schedule  of  rates,  such  decisions  have 
been  made  and  entered  in  our  records. 

In  deciding  as  to  the  location  of  the  reservoir,  the 
site  on  Waban  Hill  was  selected,  because,  in  addition 
to  other  requisites,  the  height  was  believed  to  be  suf- 
ficient to  carry  water  through  every  street  of  the  city 
for  protection  against  fire.  The  district  which  is  too 
high  for  a fair  domestic  supply  from  the  present  reser- 
voir is  limited  to  the  summit  of  Waban  Hill  and  a 
somewhat  narrow  ridge  extending  from  it  southward, 
and  including  Chestnut,  Institution*  Bald  Pate,  and 
Oak  Hills.  The  small  number  of  buildings  within 
this  district  did  not,  in  our  judgment,*  warrant  the 
additional  expense  and  inconvenience  which  would 
result  to  the  city  and  to  individuals  from  an  increased 
pressure  of  65  feet  throughout  the  city.  Hereafter 
provision  mayjbe  desirable  for  the  separate  supply  of 
this  region. 


Several  applications  have  been  made  to  us  for  a 
supply  of  water  in  that  portion  of  Watertown  which 
lies  between  Newton  and  Charles  river;  to  all  of 
which  we  have  replied  that  we  had  no  authority  to 
furnish  a supply  beyond  the  city  limits,  and  that,  to 
| accomplish  what  the  applicants  desired,  there  must  be 
an  agreement  between  the  authorities  of  the  two 
towns. 

Under  chapter  93  of  the  Laws  of  1870,  and  under 
the  last  clause  of  Section  9,  of  chapter  344  of  the  Laws 
of  1872,  there  is  ample  authority  for  a contract  between 
Newton  and  Watertown  for  the  supply  of  water  to 
the  latter,  and  in  contemplation  of  such  a possibility 
a 12-inch  main  has  been  carried  to  the  dividing  line 
on  Centre  street,  and  this  could  be  reinforced  by 
other  mains  which  now  approach  the  line. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Selectmen  of  Watertown 
the  main  in  Boyd  street  is  laid  for  a short  distance 
within  the  limits  of  that  town. 

It  seems  to  us  a matter  by  no  means  foreign  to  this 
report  to  suggest  to  the  City  Council  the  expediency 
of  negotiating  with  riparian  owners  for  the  purchase 
of  the  low  lands  bordering  Charles  river  and  lying 
between  the  new  Needham  bridge  and  Kenrick’s 
bridge.  If  by  concert  with  other  towns  on  the 
river  the  low  lands  above  Kenrick’s  bridge  on  both 
banks  to  or  beyond  Mother  Brook  could  all  be 
acquired  for  the  public  benefit  the  purity  of  the  water 
would  be  more  effectually  maintained,  and  a noble 
public  park  might  be  acquired,  embracing  a river 
within  its  bounds. 

Whether  the  management  of  these  Works  shall  be 
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entrusted  to  Commissioners,  or  whether  it  shall  be 
assumed  by  the  City  Council,  is  a question  which  it  is 
your  province  to  determine ; but  we  may  be  permitted  i 
to  state  the  reasons  which  have  induced  us  to  advise 
the  employment  of  the  former. 

The  Water  Department  differs  from  other  municipal 
bureaus  in  several  points,  which  affect  the  question 
of  its  management.  It  produces  an  income  above  its 
ciirrent  expenses,  the  amount  of  which  income  must 
depend  upon  the  careful  adjustment  of  many  small 
details  each  to  the  other,  and  the  exercise  of  that 
foresight  which  is  taught  by  experience.  If  the 
guiding  power  is  in  a Board,  the  constitution  of  which 
provides  against  abrupt  changes  of  membership,  their 
experience  will  accumulate  into  wise  traditions  and  a 
stable  system,  and  the  department  will  work  with  the 
least  possible  friction,  and  yield  the  best  attainable 
results.  The  continuity  of  this  experience  will  not 
be  broken  by  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  of 
any  one  person;  nor  can  the  defects  or  eccentricities 
of  any  one  person  much  affect  the  efficiency  of  the 
service. 

If  the  Water  AVorks  were  managed  by  a com- 
mittee of  the  City  Council,  such  a committee  would 
be  liable  to  be  entirely  changed  each  year,  while  its 
members  might  or  might  not  be  qualified  to  give 
wise  direction  to  the  affairs  of  the  department,  on 
account  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  its  workings 
and  its  needs.  On  the  other  hand,  a commission 
would  be  composed  of  men  selected  solely  on  ac- 
count of  their  special  fitness  for  the  work,  and  would 
be  subject  only  to  gradual  change. 
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The  W ater  Department  will  be  a vital  one  to  the 
citizens.  If  the  service  is  interrupted,  if  the  quantity 
supplied  is  insufficient,  or  if  the  water  becomes  im- 
pure, the  results  may  be  most  serious,  and  the  liability 
to  these  is  far  from  being  inconsiderable. 

If  a highway  is  washed  out,  other  streets  may  be 
used,  or  a way  extemporized,  by  the  least  skilful 
hands ; if  the  gas-lights  fail,  it  is  a simple  matter  to 
provide  illumination;  if  the  Fire  Department  is  disor- 
ganized, those  of  neighboring  towns  can  be  made 
available;  but  in  case  of  any  serious  hindrance  to  the 
operations  of  the  Water  Works,  there  will  be  no  avail- 
able substitute  for  the  service  upon  which  the  comfort 
of  thousands  of  households  depends,  and  upon  which 
the  efficiency  of  the  Fire  Department  must  mainly 
! rest. 

It  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance will  be  reduced  by  the  substitution  of  an  unpaid 
committee  for  even  a paid  commission,  for,  under  the 
former,  greater  responsibilities  will  devolve  upon  the 
chief  officers  of  the  department,  who  should,  in  such 
case,  be  of  a higher  grade,  implying  higher  pay ; so  that 
there  would  result  rather  a change  in  the  distribution 
of  the  cost  than  an  economy  in  its  total  amount. 

The  experience  of  other  towns  confirms  our  own 
opinion.  We  do  not  know  of  any  city  or  town 
where  the  Water  Works  are  not  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  Commissioners,  although  in  several  cases  other 
experiments  have  been  tried;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  even  the  mixed  commission,  which  was  for  a time 
the  policy  of  the  City  of  Boston,  has  been  replaced  by 
one  composed  of  three  salaried  members  only. 
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Whatever  may  be  your  decision  in  the  premises, 
the  authorities  may  rely  upon  receiving  from  us  any 
information  that  they  may  require  beyond  what  is 
contained  in  the  papers  or  records  of  this  Board. 

In  our  judgment  the  rates  by  meter  are  too  low  in 
proportion  to  the  schedule  charges,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  meters  are  allowed  in  all  cases.  We  recom- 
mend an  amendment  of  the  schedule,  by  which  the 
charge  shall  hereafter  be  three  and  a half  cents  per 
hundred  gallons ; and  that  ten  dollars  be  fixed  as  the 
minimum  charge  to  all  takers  by  meter. 

We  would  also  recommend  the  substitution  of  the 
following  for  that  part  of  the  schedule  of  water-rates 
entitled  " Hose  ” : — 


HAND  HOSE. 

No  hose  over  three-eighths  inch  orifice  allowed. 

Hand  Hose  for  washing  carriages  . . . $11  00 

Add  50  cents  for  each  horse. 

Hand  Hose  for  washing  carriages  when  used 

in  connection  with  stable  or  other  uses  . 3 00 

Add  50  cents  for  each  horse. 

Hand  Hose  for  watering  streets  and  gardens, 

not  exceeding  one  hour  per  day  . 11  00 

Hand  Hose  for  watering  streets  and  gardens, 
not  exceeding  one  hour  per  day,  when 
used  in  connection  with  dwelling-house 
or  other  rated  uses  . . . 5 00 

Add  $5.00  for  each  additional  attachment  made 
with  hose  to  fixtures  in  or  upon  the  premises. 
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Before  closing  this  report  we  desire  to  place  upon 
record  our  appreciation  of  the  skill  and  fidelity  which 
have  been  exhibited  by  Mr.  Edward  Sawyer,  who,  as 
the  Engineer,  has  had  immediate  charge  of  the  vari- 
ous Works. 

It  remains  for  us  only  to  acknowledge  the  great 
courtesy  which  has  been  extended  to  us  by  your- 
selves, and  by  every  department  of  the  city  admin- 
istration, and  to  say  that  whenever  you  shall  have 
arranged  for  the  charge  of  the  Works  we  are  prepared 
to  resign  our  positions. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

BOYAL  M.  PULSIFEB, 
FBAYCIS  J.  PABKEB, 
BOBEBT  B.  BISHOP. 


APPENDIX  A. 


REGULATIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  WATER 
COMMISSIONERS. 


APPLICATIONS. 

Applications  for  water-service  must  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by 
the  owner  of  the  premises  to  be  supplied,  or  by  his  agent,  duly 
authorized,  and  must  state  the  uses  for  which  the  service  is  de- 
sired. 


SERVICE-PIPES. 

The  Commissioners  will  furnish  and  la}T  a service-pipe  from  the 
street  main  into  each  building  to  be  supplied,  and  the  proportion 
of  the  cost  chargeable  to  the  applicant  will  be  assessed  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  will  be  payable  on  demand.  The  maintenance 
and  repair  of  the  service-pipes  will  be  at  the  charge  of  the  owners 
of  the  land  in  which  they  are  laid. 

INSPECTION,  ETC. 

The  Commissioners,  and  their  agents  properly  authorized,  must 
have  access  to  and  be  permitted,  at  all  times,  to  inspect  the  pipes, 
fixtures,  and  apparatus  which  are  used  in  connection  with  the 
water  supplied,  and  to  control  the  sidewalk  stop,  and  that  stop 
must  not  be  turned  by  any  person  not  so  authorized. 

All  such  pipes,  fixtures,  and  apparatus  must  be  such  as  the  Com- 
missioners approve,  and  they  reserve  the  right  to  refuse  to  connect 
with  pipe  or  plumbing  which  has  not  been  examined,  or  which  is 
unsatisfactory. 

Every  addition  to  the  fixtures,  and  any  considerable  change  in 
the  plumbing,  must  be  notified  to  the  Commissioners. 
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' WASTE  OF  WATER. 

There  must  be  #no  concealment  of  the  purpose  for  which  water 
is  used.  No  person  supplied  shall  allow  the  water  to  run  to  waste 
to  prevent  freezing,  or  for  any  other  reason ; but  wThen  water 
passes  through  a meter,  it  may  be  used  for  an}^  purpose  except 
as  a motive-power. 

SHUTTING  OFF. 

The  Commissioners  reserve  the  right  to  shut  off  water  for  the 
purpose  of  making  alterations  and  repairs,  or  in  case  of  violation 
of  these  regulations,  or  neglect  to  pay  the  water-rates  when  due. 

When  water  has  been  shut  off  because  of  violation  of  the  regu- 
lations, or  non-payment  of  the  rates,  it  will  not  be  again  turned 
on  until  the  Commissioners  are  satisfied  that  there  will  be  no 
further  cause  for  complaint,  and  two  dollars  will  be  charged  for 
letting  it  on. 

DATE  OF  PAYMENT. 

Schedule  water-rates  will  be  pa}rable  annually  in  advance,  on 
the  first  day  of  March  in  each  year.  Fractional  parts  of  a year 
will  be  calculated  to  the  first  day  of  March  next  ensuing,  and  will 
be  payable  on  demand. 

Bills  for  measured  water  will  be  payable  quarterly,  and  those  for 
building  purposes,  or  for  other  occasional  uses,  on  demand. 

An  advance  paj^ment,  in  the  nature  of  a deposit,  will  be  required 
in  all  cases  where  the  rates  cannot  be  determined  beforehand. 

owners’  responsibility. 

Owners  shall  be  so  far  responsible  for  the  water-rates  of  tenants 
as  that  new  tenants  will  not  be  entitled  to  a supply  until  all  ar- 
rearages for  the  premises  are  paid. 


ENGINEER’S  REPORT. 


To  the  Newton  Water  Commissioners : — 

Gentlemen, — Agreeabty  to  your  instructions  I present  a general 
report  on  the  Newton  Water  Works.  I understand  that  the  main 
purpose  of  such  a report  is  to  furnish,  in  a compact  and  perma- 
nent form,  a full  description  of  the  Works,  — much  the  larger  part 
being  out  of  sight, — with  the  reasons  for  the  arrangements  adopted, 
so  far  as  they  can  readily  be  understood,  for  the  information  of 
members  of  the  City  Government  and  those  under  them  who  shall 
have  the  care  and  control  of  the  Works  hereafter,  together  with 
others  who  ma}T  be  interested.  It  is  hoped  that  with  such  a state- 
ment none  of  the  arrangements  may  fail  of  being  fully  utilized  from 
not  being  known  or  understood. 

Such  a report  will,  of  course,  contain  little  or  nothing  new  to  you, 
or  which  has  not  been  thorough^  considered  at  our  meetings. 
Many  matters  of  great  interest  and  importance  to  engineers  are 
passed  over  with  little  notice,  because  the}f  are  too  intricate,  and 
would  require  too  much  space.  Many  other  matters  are  necessa- 
rily treated  in  a more  elementary  way  than  would  be  desirable  in 
a paper  addressed  to  experts  only. 

Respectfully, 

EDWARD  SAWYER,  Engineer. 


REPORT. 

THE  SOURCE  OF  SUPPLY. 

Previous  investigations  of  this  subject  had  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  Charles  river  was  the  only  source  clearly  ample  as  to  quantity 
and  acceptable  as  to  quality,  within  a reasonable  distance.  This 
stream  flows  rather  sluggishly  through  a flat  country,  with  numerous 
meadows,  so  that  it  is  not  very  turbid  during  freshets  ; but  its 
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water  generally  lias  a little  taste  and  more  or  less  of  the  brownish 
tint  common  to  the  streams  in  this  vicinit}",  and  produced  mainly 
by  extract  of  peat  from  the  meadows. 

The  general  result  of  man}r  chemfcal  examinations  made  within 
the  last  few  3rears  is  that  this  water  is  slightly  preferable  to  that 
furnished  b}'’  the  Cochituate  and  Sudbury  Works,  and  decidedly 
better  than  that  supplied  to  Cambridge,  Charlestown,  etc.  Com- 
parisons as  to  population  and  amount  of  manufacturing,  relative 
to  drainage  area,  corroborate  these  conclusions.  The  rate  of  in- 
crease of  these  sources  of  pollution  is  also  less  in  the  Charles  river 
valley  than  in  the  areas  furnishing  the  other  supplies  mentioned. 

Still  the  taste,  color,  and  occasional  turbidit}T  of  this  water  are  all 
objectionable,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  citizens  of  Newton  wrould 
prefer  to  make  a large  outlay  to  be  rid  of  them  ; and  I am  decidedly 
of  the  opinion  that  this  preference  is  a wise  one. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  thought  best  to  take  water 
from  a 

FILTERING  BASIN, 

or  artificial  pond,  to  be  made  near  the  bank  of  the  river.  To  avoid 
possibilities  of  pollution  so  far  as  practicable,  it  seemed  desirable 
to  locate  the  basin  above  the  village  of  Newton  Upper  Falls,  and 
the  large  brook  which  enters  the  river  near  Pettee’s  machine  shops* 
As  a matter  of  expense  it  was  desirable  not  to  go  further  up  stream 
than  might  be  needful  for  finding  suitable  filtering  material. 

About  75  borings  were  made  for  ascertaining  the  character  of 
the  material  below  the  soil,  for  about  half  a mile  along  each  bank 
of  the  river  above  the  brook.  On  the  Newton  side  it  is  fine  sand, 
almost  water-tight,  up  to  the  ledge  at  the  44  Picnic  Grove ; ” 
above  this  it  is  hard,  compact  gravel  up  to  the  deep  meadow  on  the 
Goddard  and  Ranney  farms.  This  precluded  any  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  getting  a sufficient  supply  from  excavations  .in  this 
part  of  the  Newton  shore. 

On  the  Needham  side  the  material  is  fine  sand  from  the  arch 
bridge  at  Needham  street  to  a point  about  850  feet  above.  At 
this  place  a ridge  of  ledge  runs  down  to  the  river,  rising  nearl}r  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground  about  60  feet  back  from  the  bank.  On 
the  up-stream  side  of  this  ledge  the  material  below  the  surface  soil 
and  muck  is  fine  free  gravel.  Further  up  stream  fine  sand  again 
occurs  for  a distance  of  about  500  feet. 
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These  conditions  seemed  to  justify  the  effort  to  obtain  water  from 
a filtering  basin  on  the  Needham  side  of  the  river. 

The  lower  end  of  the  basin  and  the  pipe  leading  from  it  to  the 
engine-house  were  located  so  as  just  to  clear  the  high  point  of 

ledge. 

From  this  point  the  basin  extends  up  stream  about  1,575  feet, 
curving  so  as  to  conform  closely  to  the  windings  of  the  river.  Its 
transverse  dimensions  are  shown  by  the  accompanying  diagrams. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  basin  resembles  a piece  of  canal  with 
closed  ends  along  the  river  bank,  having  its  bottom  generally  10 
feet  below  the  ordinary  level  of  the  stream. 

The  site  of  the  basin  was  covered  with  soil  and  meadow  muck 
from  one  to  four  feet  deep.  A border  of  this  muck  was  left  in 
place  and  now  forms  part  of  the  bank  between  the  river  and  the 
basin.  This  prevents  the  water  from  flowing  in  too  directly  and 
freely  from  the  river. 

When  the  basin  is  drawn  down  to  low-water  mark,  water  is  seen 
to  come  in  for  two  or  three  feet  up  on  both  of  the  exposed  slopes. 
Above  this  there  is  little  or  no  inflow.  Nearly  all  the  water  comes 
in  through  the  bottom  and  sides  below  low-water  mark. 

As  was  anticipated,  the  fine  sand  yields  but  little  water,  but  the 
gravel  is  exactly  suitable  for  the  purpose,  allowing  water  to  pass 
through  it  as  freety  as  is  compatible  with  a high  degree  of  puri- 
fication. 

The  shortest  distance  by  which  water  can  pass  through  the 
bank  from  the  river  side  to  the  basin  is  50  feet ; but  ver}'  little 
water  comes  through  so  directly  as  this. 

When  water  is  drawn  from  the  basin  only  during  ordinary  work- 
ing hours,  according  to  our  usual  practice,  the  quickest  passage  of 
river  water  through  the  bank  is  probably  not  less  than  24  hours, 
and  the  average  is  much  greater. 

It  was  expected  that  this  long-continued  and  intimate  mixture  of 
the  water  with  sand  and  gravel  of  this  character  would  render  it 
almost  absolutely  pure ; and  this  expectation  is  justified  by  the 
result.  The  water  is  entirely  free  from  color  and  taste.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  results  of  recent  anafyses  of  different  water 
supplies,  some  of  which  are  among  the  best  within  my  knowledge  ; 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Newton  water  is  far  superior  to  all  of 
them  in  every  important  particular  stated. 
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Table  showing  results  of  Analyses  of  different 

grains  'per 


SOURCE  OP  WATER,  ETC. 

Ammonia. 

Albuminoid 

Ammonia,. 

Cochituate,  2 parts ; Sudbury  river,  3 

parts.  Aug.,  1873  .... 

Chestnut-Hill  Reservoir,  average  of  tests 

made  nearly  every  week,  July,  1876,  to 

July,  1877  

.0028 

.0140 

Charles  river,  in  West  Roxbury  and  Ded- 
ham, average  of  11  tests,  May- Aug., 

1873  

Charles  river,  at  Newton  Upper  Falls, 

March,  1876  

Newton  Water  Works,  Filtering  Basin, 

Jan.,  1877  

.0003 

.0011 

Waltham  Water  Works,  Filtering  Basin, 

May,  1873  

Pawtuxet  river,  Providence  supply,  aver- 
age of  6 tests  ..... 

Presumpscot  river,  Windham,  Maine. 

Flows  from  Sebago  Lake  which  sup- 
plies Portland  ..... 
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waters . Amounts  of  Foreign  Matters  stated  in 
U.  S.  gallon . 


Inorganic 

Matter. 

Organic 

and  Volatile 

Matter. 

Total  Solid 

Residue  at 

212°  F. 

1.24 

1.23 

2.47 

Merrick  and  Sharpies. 

2.44 

1.87 

4.13 

Wm.  Ripley  Nichols. 

1.66 

1.30 

2.96 

Merrick  and  Sharpies. 

1.75 

0.99 

2.74 

Merrick. 

C Chlorine,  0.20, 

2.02 

0.26 

2.28 

(_  Hardness,  0.73. 

2.89 

0.89 

3.78 

Merrick. 

1.11 

1.04 

2.15 

1 J.  H.  Appleton,  1868, 

(_  Hardness,  0.58. 

0.96 

1.44 

2.40 

S.  Dana  Hayes,  May,  1871. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  Newton  water  contains  an  exceedingly 
small  quantity  of  organic  matter.  The  small  amounts  of  ammonia, 
albuminoid  ammonia,  and  chlorine  indicate  freedom  from  contami- 
nation. The  inorganic  matter  is  small  in  amount,  and  is  reported 
to  consist  mainly  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  alkaline  salts,  with 
traces  of  carbonate  of  lime,  silica,  alumina,  and  iron. 

The  basin  was  first  made  about  975  feet  long ; part  of  this 
length  being  through  fine  sand,  as  above  mentioned.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  this  was  found  to  yield  at  the  rate  of  1,230,000 
gallons  in  24  hours,  when  drawn  down  to  low-water  mark,  or  6 
feet  below  the  ordinary  surface  of  the  river.  This  is  much  in  excess 
of  the  present  consumption.  But  it  was  expected  that  the  yield 
would  diminish  somewhat  in  dry  times,  while  the  consumption 
would  increase.  Further,  this  supply  was  disproportionately  small 
comparativel}T  to  the  scale  of  the  rest  of  the  works  ; and  as  it  was 
known  that  the  basin  could  be  enlarged  very  cheaply  during  the 
present  depression  of  business,  an  extension  of  600  feet  was 
made  in  1877. 

The  yield  of  the  whole  basin  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
Experiments  will  soon  be  made  for  this  purpose. 

The  lot  of  land  bought  for  the  site  of  the  basin  extends  about 
800  feet  further  up  stream,  and  has  a width  of  about  200  feet  out  of 
water. 

Undoubtedly  a large  additional  supply  of  filtered  water  can  be 
obtained  from  this  territory  when  needed,  by  building  a covered 
gallery  or  extending  the  open  basin. 

There  has  been  some  question  as  to  the  merits  of  open  basins  in 
comparison  with  covered  filters  or  galleries.  Much  depends  upon 
local  circumstances,  such  as  liability  to  the  blowing  or  washing  in 
of  dust,  leaves,  and  more  objectionable  matters. 

Open  basins  require  much  wider  space  than  covered  galleries, 
and  hence  ma}r  be  less  economical  where  high  ground  comes  nearly 
to  the  river.  If  the  Newton  basin  should  be  extended  further  up 
stream,  it  might  be  best  to  arch  over  the  first  200  feet,  for  this 
reason. 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  growth  of  weeds  on  the  slopes  of  open 
basins  would  be  very  troublesome.  There  has  not  yet  been  any 


Elevations  above  mean  low-tide  are  shown 
by  numbers  -with  the  letter  E prefixed  to  them. 


■Cross  Sections  or  Filtering  Basin. 


hight  of 
River. 


. 
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considerable  amount  of  such  growth  in  the  Newton  basin.  The  low 
temperature  of  the  inflowing  water,  about  52°,  and  the  gravelly 
character  of  the  slopes,  are  unfavorable  to  vegetation. 

The  water  in  open  basins  generally  contains  considerable  con- 
fervoid  growth  during  the  summer,  but  it  is  more  easity  removed, 
and  probabty  averages  less  abundant,  than  the  peculiar  fungus 
growths  which  often  infest  covered  galleries. 

Where  the  ground  is  not  ver}r  high  above  the  water  level,  open 
basins  can  be  built  at  less  cost  than  covered  galleries  for  the  same 
yield  of  water,  and  they  have  an  immense  advantage  in  their  large 
storage  capacit}T,  which  enables  them  to  accumulate  water  while 
the  engines  are  stopped,  so  that  nearly  the  maximum  yield  for  24 
hours  can  be  secured  by  a few  hours’  pumping. 

The  city  of  Lowell  has  a very  well-built  covered  galleiy,  8 feet 
wide,  and  about  1,300  feet  long,  which  was  made  about  6 years 
ago,  at  a cost  of  about  $150,000.  Its  }Tield  is  less  than  1,000,000 
gallons  per  day,  and  as  it  has  but  little  storage  capacity  it  is 
inconvenient  to  operate  with  their  5,000,000-gallon  pumps. 

The  cost  of  the  Newton  basin,  including  road-grading,  engineer- 
ing, and  everything  excepting  the  land,  was  about  $28,000. 


CONDUIT  FROM  FILTERING-BASIN  TO  ENGINE-HOUSE. 

It  was  deemed  best  to  locate  the  engine-house  on  the  Newton 
side  of  the  river. 

This  necessitated  a conduit  across  the  river,  below  the  low- 
water  level  in  the  basin,  for  conveying  the  water  to  the  pump- well. 
This  conduit  consists  of  a 24-inch  cast-iron  pipe,  from  the  basin 
to  a point  about  56  feet  from  the  engine-house  ; for  the  remaining 
distance  it  is  a culvert  of  granite  masonry  laid  in  mortar. 

The  interior  of  the  conduit  is  accessible,  when  freed  from  water, 
through  two  chambers,  one  in  the  bank  at  the  basin,  and  one  at 
the  junction  of  the  pipe  with  the  culvert.  These  chambers  have 
vertical  channels  for  screens  or  for  stop-planks.  They  are  fin- 
ished at  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  suitable  granite  copings, 
and  secured  with  padlocked  covers. 

The  iron  pipe  is  J inch  thick  and  631  feet  long.  The  distance 
through  the  two  pipe  chambers  is  about  9 feet.  The  stone  culvert 
is  3 feet  by  3 feet  6 inches  in  the  clear,  and  56  feet  long,  making 
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the  total  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  conduit  to  the  wall  of  the 
engine-house  696  feet. 

James  J.  Newman,  of  Providence,  laid  the  pipe  across  the 
river,  built  the  pipe-chambers,  and  made  the  first  section  of  the 
basin,  under  contract,  in  the  summer  of  1876. 

The  extension  of  the  basin  was  made  in  1877,  under  contract, 
by  John  B.  Dace}*  & Co.,  of  Boston. 


ENGINE-HOUSE,  CHIMNEY,  ETC. 

The  engine-house  is  a substantial  brick  structure,  located  about 
125  feet  easterl}’  from  Needham  street,  and  opposite  the  end  of 
Oak  street.  Its  principal  dimensions  are  as  follows  : — 


Length  of  main  building  . . . . 100  ft. 

Width  of  front  part,  occupied  by  engines  . 50  ft. 

“ “ rear  “ “ “ boilers  . 52  ft. 

Wing  adjoining  boiler-room  occupied  by 

coal,  etc 41  X 44  ft.  10  in. 

Vestibule  . . . . . . 12  ft.  6 in.  X 26  ft. 

Height  of  engine-room  along  its  sides  . 17  ft. 

“ “ “ “ “ middle  . 32  ft.  7 in. 


“ “ boiler-room  “ “ sides . 


20  ft.  6 in. 


Chimney  8 ft.  8 in.  square  at  base.  Flue  3 ft.  4 in.  square.  Top 
99  ft.  above  granite  base,  and  200  ft.  above  mean  low  tide  in  Bos- 
ton harbor. 

Under  the  engine-room  there  is  a well-lighted  basement  7 ft.  4 
in.  high,  with  its  floor  just  above  high-water  mark  and  at  the  right 
level  for  supporting  the  air-pumps,  condenser,  etc. 

The  boiler-room  has  no  basement  under  it,  and  its  floor  is  3 ft. 
5 in.  lower  than  that  of  the  engine-room. 

The  coal-room,  with  a side  vestibule,  a lavatory,  etc.,  are  in  a wing 
adjoining  the  boiler-room.  This  wing  is  reinforced  b}r  exterior 
buttresses  and  embankments  estimated  to  make  it  safe  for  a depth 
of  12  feet  of  coal,  giving  storage  capacity  for  600  long  tons.  It 
has  a dumping-stage  at  about  the  level  of  the  eaves,  reached  by  a 
road  ascending  along  the  side  of  the  bluff  and  through  a door  in 
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the  gable  end  of  the  wing,  so  that  carts  are  driven  in  and  dumped 
from  the  sides  of  the  stage  without  any  shovelling  over  of  the  coal. 

The  pump-well  is  9 ft.  10  in.  X 29  ft.  9 in.,  and  about  15  ft* 
deep  inside.  The  front  wall  of  the  building  stands  on  one  of  the 
side  walls  of  the  well,  so  that  the  well  occupies  nearly  the  whole 
front  of  the  basement.  The  bottom  of  the  well  is  a tight  platform 
of  Georgia  pine,  and  the  walls  are  of  brick  masonry.  The  water 
passes  through  screens  at  the  junction  of  the  conduit  and  well.  A 
sluice-gate  is  set  at  the  entrance  to  the  well  for  shutting  out  the 
water  when  desirable. 

The  pump- well,  and  the  culvert,  forming  part  of  the  conduit, 
were  built  by  day  work  in  November  and  December,  1875. 

The  subsoil  in  this  vicinity  is  quicksand  interstratified  with  thin 
layers  of  stiff  material,  so  that  the  excavation  required  strong 
sheathing.  On  breaking  through  one  of  .the  stiff  layers  near  the 
bottom  of  the  excavation,  a large  stream  of  water  burst  in  and 
ran  very  freely  for  a day  or  two,  bringing  in  a large  quantity  of 
sand.  The  inflow  of  water  soon  became  feeble  and  ceased  to  bring 
in  sand,  and  when  the  excavation  was  finished  its  bottom  was  very 
compact.  It  was  supposed  that  any  cavities  made  by  the  action 
of  the  water  would  be  speedily  filled  bj’  the  settling  of  the  super- 
incumbent sand.  But  it  was  afterwards  found  that  a large  cavity 
just  outside  of  the  sheathing  and  extending  below  the  bottom 
remained  unfilled.  Doubtless  the  severe  frost  contributed  to  sup- 
port the  arch  over  it.  After  the  floor  of  the  well  was  laid  and  the 
walls  were  partly  built,  their  weight  pressed  the  sand  out  into  this 
cavit}r,  allowing  one  end  to  settle  about  5 inches.  The  floor  of 
the  well  was  not  injured  by  this  amount  of  bending, ’but  the  side 
walls  were  cracked.  By  digging  down  outside  of  the  sheathing 
the  cavity  was  reached  and  filled.  The  -walls  were  cut  awray  at  the 
cracks,  built  together  again  and  completed,  and  there  is  no  indica- 
tion of  any  subsequent  settling. 

In  an  unsheathed  excavation  with  flat  slopes,  about  60  ft.  away, 
it  was  found  that  the  sand  would  run  out  from  under  the  layers  of 
stiff  material,  leaving  cavities  extending  back  10  or  15  ft.,  when 
the  load  of  superincumbent  material  was  not  great. 

Excavation  for  the  engine-house  foundation  was  begun  May  11, 
1876.  It  was  not  necessary  to  go  very  deep  into  the  quicksand,  and 
there  wras  no  difficulty  on  this  account.  The  greatest  intensity  of 
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pressure  on  the  sand  is  under  the  chimney  foundations,  7J  feet 
below  the  present  surface  of  the  ground,  and  is  estimated  at  5,100 
pounds  per  square  foot. 

From  4 to  8 feet  of  filling  was  required  to  bring  the  interior 
of  the  main  building  up  to  grade ; this  was  carefully  made 
with  sand  well  wet.  The  foundations  for  the  boilers  were  laid  in 
this  filling.  The  engine  foundations  are  partly  on  the  filling  and 
partly  on  the  wall  of  the  pump  well.  Considerable  savings  of 
time  and  rnone}^  were  made  by  making  the  foundations  in  this  way 
instead  of  building  them  up  from  the  bottom.  Neither  the  chim- 
ney, the  boilers,  nor  the  engines  show  the  slightest  indication  of 
settling. 

Some  settling  occurred  under  the  pavement  in  the  side  vestibule, 
where  it  was  of  little  importance,  and  the  filling  received  but  little 
attention. 

The  engine-house  and  chimney  were  built  under  contract,  by  J. 
W.  Coburn  & Co.,  of  Boston.  Michael  McDonald,  of  West  New- 
ton, put  in  the  foundations  under  a sub-contract. 

The  grading  of  the  roads  and  grounds  at  the  pumping-station 
was  finished  in  1877,  under  contract,  by  James  E.  Cahill ; and  a 
horse-shed  was  built  in  the  rear  of  the  engine-house,  by  S.  D. 
Garey. 

The  present  equipment  of  the  engine-house  is  as  follows  : — 

3 tubular  boilers  5 ft.  3 in.  in  diameter  and  19  feet  8 in.  long,  with 
54  tubes,  each  4 in.  in  diameter  and  19  feet  8 in.  long,  built 
by  Kendall  & Roberts,  sub-contractors. 

1 Duplex  boiler  feed  pump. 

1 Duplex  high  pressure  steam-pump,  with  12-in.  water-plungers 
and  15-in.  stroke,  and  capable  of  raising  1,000,000  gallons  of 
water  into  the  reservoir  in  24  hours. 

1 Compound  duplex  condensing  engine,  with  water-plungers  22 
in.  and  22.'4  inches  in  diameter  and  50-in.  stroke,  and  capable, 
at  a fair  working  speed,  of  raising  5,000,000  gallons  of  water 
into  the  reservoir  in  24  hours. 

1 Automatic  cylinder  lubricator,  connected  with  all  the  steam 
cjdinders. 

All  the  above  equipment  was  furnished  and  set,  under  contract, 
by  Henry  R.  Worthington,  of  New  York. 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  there  is  a mercurial  pressure  gauge 
for  measuring  the  water  pressure  and  for  testing  the  spring  pres- 
sure gauges  on  the  boilers  and  engine  ; and  a full  supply  of  ther- 
mometers. Also  some  machinist,  carpenter  and  piping  tools,  firing 
tools,  hose  and  pipes,  and  the  usual  furniture,  lamps,  etc. 

All  the  water  used  in  the  boilers  is  measured  by  a 1J  inch  Fales 
& Jenks  meter ; and  all  the  coal  supplied  to  them  is  weighed  on  a 
Fairbanks  scale  with  its  platform  set  flush  with  the  floor  in  the 
vestibule  between  the  coal-room  and  the  furnaces. 

The  buildings  are  arranged  for  a second  large  engine  like  the 
first,  and  two  more  boilers. 

The  large  engine  draws  water  from  the  pump-well  through  a 24- 
inch  pipe  branching  to  the  water-cylinders.  When  the  pump  wTell 
is  drawn  down  to  low-water  mark,  the  water  has  to  be  raised  about 
24  feet  to  fill  the  water-cylinders.  The  objections  to  attempting  to 
raise  water  more  than  24  feet  bj'  exhaustion  are  too  great  to  allow 
the  location  of  the  engine  and  house  at  any  higher  level.  The 
building  would  also  have  been  more  costly  and  less  convenient  for 
receiving  the  coal,  if  set  higher. 

The  water  is  delivered  from  the  large  engine  through  a 24-inch 
pipe  passing  down  through  the  floor,  and  out  through  the  wall 
under  ground.  The  line  of  24-inch  pipe  outside  of  the  building 
includes  a manhole  and  blow-off  piece,  a check-valve  and  a 24-inch 
gate,  and  connects  with  one  branch  of  a pipe  casting  shaped  like 
the  letter  X,  and  located  near  the  junction  of  Needham  street  and 
Oak  street  extension.  One  branch  of  this  casting  (now  capped) 
is  intended  for  connection  with  the  second  engine  when  required. 
The  other  two  branches  connect  with  the  main  pipe  circuit,  as 
described  under  the  head  of  Distribution. 

The  1,000,000-gallon  pump  is  intended  for  a reserve,  to  be  used 
in  case  of  accident  onl}*,  or  when  the  large  engine  needs  extensive 
repairs.  It  draws  wrater  from  the  pump-well  through  a 16-inch 
pipe,  reduced  to  12-inch  near  the  pump.  It  delivers  by  a 12-inch 
pipe  passing  down  through  the  basement  and  thence  under  ground 
to  a connection  with  the  24-inch  pipe  between  the  24-inch  gate  and 
the  X.  Outside  of  the  building  this  12-inch  pipe  has  a small  blow- 
off,  a check-valve  and  a gate. 
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THE  RESERVOIR 

is  on  the  northerly  side  of  Ward  striet,  a little  east  of  the  end  of 
Hammond  street.  In  other  words,  it  is  on  the  westerl}”  slope  of 
Waban  Hill,  a few  hundred  feet  from  the  summit  and  about  50  feet 
below  it.  Its  high-water  mark  is  265.8  feet  above  mean  low  tide. 
This  gives  sufficient  head  for  the  general  supply  of  the  city.  If  it 
had  been  built  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  it  could  suppl}r  a few 
additional  residents  on  the  highest  hill-tops.  But  in  that  case  the 
pumping-engine  would  have  had  to  lift  all  the  water  against  about 
28  per  cent,  more  pressure  than  it  now  does.  This  increase  of 
pressure  would  require  more  coal  and  heavier  pipes ; it  would  be 
inconvenient^  great  for  the  majority  of  the  water-takers  and  would 
increase  the  waste  of  water. 

The  cost  of  the  reservoir,  including  right  of  way  to  it,  would 
have  been  about  the  same  as  in  the  present  location.  The  addi- 
tional steam  required  for  pumping  would  cost  about  $1,000  per 
annum  on  a consumption  of  1,000,000  gallons  per  day.  The  cost 
of  piping  would  have  been  increased  about  $26,000  to  this  time, 
and  future  piping  would  also  cost  more. 

There  are  in  the  city  two  houses,  each  nearly  a quarter  of  a mile 
from  a highwa}r,  which  are  higher  than  the  reservoir.  There  are 
also  about  ten  houses  in  the  city  to  which  the  reservoir  can  furnish 
a good  supply  for  tanks  below  the  level  of  the  first  floor,  but  no 
certain  supply  above  the  first  floor. 

Probably  no  one  knowing  the  facts  in  the  case  will  seriously 
maintain  that  the  reservoir  ought  to  have  been  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  hill. 

Some  saving  of  main  pipe  might  have  been  made  by  locating  on 
Institution  Hill  at  Newton  Centre  ; but  its  top  is  too  high,  being 
but  a few  feet  lower  than  Waban  Hill,  and  its  sides  are  too  steep,  to 
furnish  a good  location  for  a reservoir  of  the  size  desired.  There 
are  no  other  hills  in  the  north  part  of  the  city  which  are  high 
enough. 

In  the  transfer  to  the  cit}'  of  the  land  for  the  site,  a marginal 
tract  around  the  sides  not  adjoining  Ward  street  was  also  con- 
veyed, to  be  opened  and  used  as  a street.  It  was  considered 
desirable  that  the  city  should  have  the  fee  of  this  land  as  a security 
against  possible  undermining  of  the  reservoir  by  abutters.  Miss 
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Anna  C.  Ward  gave  the  city  a small  amount  of  land  across  the 
end  of  her  homestead  lot  for  a part  of  this  street. 

The  outline  of  the  reservoir  is  approximately  pentagonal ; it 
was  arranged  to  use  all  the  land  within  the  street  lines  excepting  a 
low  piece  at  the  north-west  corner,  which  was  needed  for  storing 
materials. 

The  original  surface  within  this  outline  was  saddle-slmped;  the 
height  being  about  255  in  the  middle  and  at  the  south-west  corner  ; 
at  the  north-east  corner  272  ; at  the  south-east  corner  and  also 
along  the  north-west  side  about  247. 

The  soil  and  loam  were  removed  from  the  whole  site  down  to 
the  firm  gravel. 

An  earth  embankment  forming  the  wall  around  the  reservoir 
was  then  built,  as  showm  by  the  accompanying  diagrams. 

The  bottom  instead  of  being  level  and  at  grade  247.8  is  dishing , 
sinking  away  gradually  to  the  gate-chamber  at  the  south-west 
corner,  where  it  is  at  grade  246.  This  depression  of  1.8  feet 
adds  to  the  capacity,  and  will  facilitate  cleaning  the  bottom  when 
required. 

The  grades  for  the  bottom  and  banks  were  fixed  b}T  the  consid- 
eration that  the  material  excavated  should  be  sufficient  to  make 
the  embankment,  with  a small  surplus  for  contingencies,  such  as 
the  possibility  of  finding  unexpectedly  large  quantities  of  poor 
material  or  of  stone. 

The  total  capacity  of  the  reservoir  is  about  15,000,000  gallons. 
It  is  expected  that  350,000  gallons  at  the  bottom  will  contain  con- 
siderable sediment,  but  that  all  above  this  will  be  suitable  for 
domestic  uses. 

The  material  marked  44  puddle  ” on  the  diagrams  is  depended 
upon  for  making  the  reservoir  water-tight.  It  is  composed  of  stiff, 
gravelly  earth  of  all  grades  from  the  coarsest  gravel  to  material  as 
fine  as  clay.  In  order  to  secure  the  best  composition  practicable, 
different  materials  were  selected  and  passed  through  screens  for 
mixing  and  for  separating  lumps  and  large  stones. 

Ity  mixing  gravels  of  different  degrees  of  coarseness,  more 
wreight  can  be  gotten  into  a given  space,  and  less  fine  material  is 
needed  to  fill  the  interstices.  A large  share  of  gravel  adds  to  the 
stiffness  as  well  as  to  the  density,  and  also  diminishes  the  liability 
to  cracking  b}T  exposure  to  air  in  construction. 
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The  material  thus  prepared  was  spread  in  successive  layers 
about  6 inches  thick,  and  each  was  wet  and  compacted  by  a heavy 
grooved  roller. 

The  inflow  and  outflow  of  water  are  controlled  by  gates  and 
valves  located  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  reservoir,  in  a 
chamber  of  masomy  and  covered  by  a gate-house,  as  shown 
b}r  the  accompanying  drawings.  The  20-inch  pipe  from  Ward 
street  enlarges  and  unites  with  a 24-inch  pipe  passing  under  the 
gate-chamber,  and  connecting  with  a 30-inch  brick  conduit  passing 
under  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  nearly  to  the  north-east  corner, 
where  it  opens  upwards  into  the  reservoir  through  a granite  coping. 

The  24-inch  pipe  under  the  gate-chamber  is  furnished  with  two  self- 
acting valves  ; one  of  these  allows  water  to  pass  from  the  chamber 
into  the  pipe  ; the  other  allows  water  to  pass  through  the  pipe  and 
brick  conduit  into  the  reservoir. 

When  water  is  forced  in,  it  shuts  the  first  valve,  opens  the 
second,  and  passes  into  the  north-east  part  of  the  reservoir.  When 
the  engine  stops  and  the  current  is  reversed  the  second  valve  shuts 
and  the  first  one  opens,  so  that  the  supply  is  taken  from  the  south- 
west part  of  the  reservoir. 

The  chamber  is  separated  by  a cross  wall  into  two  divisions,  one 
of  which  opens  into  the  reservoir ; the  other  is  in  the  form  of  a 
square  brick  well,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  first  or  outlet 
valve.  The  cross  wall  has  two  openings  through  it,  each  about 
two  feet  square,  one  near  the  bottom  and  the  other  a little  below 
high-wrater  mark.  Each  of  these  openings  is  controlled  by  a gate, 
so  that  the  water-supply  may  be  drawn  from  either  the  upper  or 
the  lower  part  of  the  reservoir  or  may  be  shut  off  entirely. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  open  part  of  the  chamber  there  is  a blow- 
off  valve,  which  opens  into  a 12-inch  pipe  running  out  under  the 
embankment  to  a brick  well  at  the  side  of  Ward  street.  When  all 
the  clear  water  is  drawn  out  of  the  reservoir  the  remainder  with 
the  sediment  may  be  run  out  to  the  well,  by  opening  this  valve. 

All  the  water  which  passes  out  through  the  gate-chamber  goes 
through  two  sets  of  copper  wire  screens  supported  in  vertical 
channels  in  the  walls. 

It  was  thought  judicious  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  hav- 
ing the  water  raised  too  high  in  the  reservoir,  by  providing  a waste 
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wear.  This  wear  consists  of  a cast-iron  box  or  trough  running 
across  the  gate-chamber,  with  its  upper  edges  at  about  high-water 
mark.  If  the  water  should  rise  above  this  it  would  flow  into  the 
box,  pass  out  at  one  end,  and  thence,  through  a channel  in  the 
masonry  and  an  iron  pipe,  into  Ward  street,  where  it  would  soon 
attract  attention.  If  the  engine  were  delivering  water  at  the  rate 
of  5,000,000  gallons  in  24  hours,  and  it  all  came  into  the  reservoir, 
the  surface  would  rise  about  5 inches  above  the  crest  of  the 
wear,  and  the  outflowing  stream  would  soon  do  damage  in  Ward 
street  and  vicinity. 

The  gate-chamber  is  covered  by  a substantial  brick  gate-house 
with  a slated  roof.  The  floor  is  of  cast-iron  plates,  and  it  supports 
two  stands  with  hand-wheels  for  operating  the  gates  on  the  cross 

wall. 

A foot-path  6 feet  wide  extends  around  the  top  of  the  embank- 
ment. The  gate-house  and  path  are  reached  by  a flight  of  granite 
steps  running  up  the  slope,  at  the  south-west  corner. 

The  area  of  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir  is  91,525  square  feet, 
and  the  area  of  water  surface  when  the  reservoir  is  full  is  126,000 
square  feet. 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  reservoir  and  gate- 
chamber  was  awarded  to  John  B.  Dacey  & Co.,  Oct.  29,  1875. 
The}^  began  work  November  11,  and  removed  the  soil  from  the  site 
before  Nov.  25,  when  work  was  stopped  on  account  of  cold 
weather.  During  the  winter  they  hauled  a large  part  of  the 
granite  for  slope-paving.  They  recommenced  April  6,  1876,  and 
finished  all  their  work  about  Oct.  5. 

The  outer  slopes  of  the  reservoir  were  seeded  about  the  last  of 
September,  and  the  grass  started  slowly.  During  a long  wet  time 
in  November  the  soil  became  thoroughly  saturated  with  water,  and 
nearly  all  of  that  on  the  north  and  north-west  banks  ran  off  during 
an  extraordinary  rainfall  of  6 inches  in  52  hours,  ending  Novem- 
ber 21.  A little  of  the  gravel  under  the  soil  also  ran  off,  but  the 
bank  was  not  at  all  affected  otherwise.  The  soil  on  the  other 
slopes  settled  a little. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  this  soiling  would  have 
stood  better  if  the  slope  had  been  a little  flatter.  This  question 
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was  considered  at  the  inception  of  the  work.  It  was  anticipated 
that  a very  unusual  rain-storm  might  saturate  the  soil  before  the 
grass  became  well  established,  and  produce  slipping  ; but  probably 
a small  flattening  of  the  slope  would  make  but  little  difference  in 
that  case.  No  more  land  of  the  proper  elevation  could  well  be 
obtained  ; hence  the  area  required  for  flattening,  say  from  to  If 
base  must  have  been  taken  out  of  the  water  space,  diminishing  the 
capacity  of  the  reservoir  about  600,000  gallons,  while  the  cost  of 
construction  would  have  been  almost  exactly  the  same.  Each 
600,000  gallons  of  storage  capacity  in  this  reservoir  cost  about 
$3,550,  and  the  total  cost  of  repairs  has  been  about  $350  ; making 
a net  saving  to  the  present  iime  of  at  least  $3,200  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  steeper  slope.  It  is  hoped  that  little  or  none  of  this 
will  be  absorbed  by  further  sliding,  as  the  grass  will  soon  be  wrell 
rooted. 

The  grass  should  never  be  cut  after  the  first  of  September,  but 
allowed  to  remain  to  shed  rain  and  keep  out  frost.  It  may  be 
burnt  over  in  the  spring  and  clipped  several  times  during  the  sum- 
mer, without  injury,  provided  it  is  not  cut  too  close.  Many  lawns 
are  injured  by  too  close  cutting,  particularly  on  steep  slopes. 

The  gate-house  was  built,  under  contract,  by  J.  W.  Coburn  & 
Co.,  during  the  last  half  of  October,  1876. 

Water  was  first  pumped  into  the  reservoir  Oct.  30,  1876,  and 
pumping  was  continued  during  working  hours  for  about  a week, 
and  afterwards  at  intervals,  so  as  to  keep  the  reservoir  about  half 
full  till  the  latter  part  of  February,  1877,  when  work  was  stopped  to 
allow  the  water  to  fall.  When  the  depth  diminished  so  that  the 
bottoms  of  the  reservoir  and  gate-chamber  could  be  well  seen,  they 
were  carefully  inspected  and  no  indication  of  deterioration  was 
found.  The  blow-off  valve  was  imperfectly  closed  and  leaked 
slightly  during  the  winter.  By  blocking  the  inlet  valve  open, 
closing  the  gates  in  the  cross  wall  and  putting  stop-planks  in  the 
screen  channels,  we  were  able  to  draw  out  the  water  and  adjust 
this  valve  so  as  to  stop  the  leak,  without  interrupting  the  supply 
of  water  to  the  city.  This  work  was  finished  May  15,  when  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  chamber  was  about  4 feet.  During  the  next 
eleven  working  daj’s  13,665,000  gallons  were  pumped  in.  After 
that,  we  pumped  less  than  the  amount  consumed  till  July  24, 
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allowing  the  water  in  the  reservoir  to  fall  to  about  4,600,000  oral- 
Ions,  in  anticipation  of  a large  amount  of  pumping  in  aid  of  the 
work  on  the  extension  of  the  filtering  basin.  During  the  progress 
of  this  wTork  the  engine  was  run  more  or  less  on  60  different  da}’S, 
but  partly  at  slow  speeds.  On  Nov.  6 the  dam  between  the  old 
and  new  basins  was  removed,  and  the  engine  was  stopped,  with  the 
reservoir  full. 

During  the  spring  of  1877  the  granite  steps  were  furnished, 
under  contract,  by  E.  Ricker,  of  Boston.  They  were  set  and 
most  of  the  stone  wall  around  the  grounds  -was  built,  under  con- 
tract, by  T.  Stuart,  of  Newton.  The  laying  of  the  drains  and  the 
grading  of  the  roads  around  the  reservoir  were  done  by  day  work. 
The  carpenter  work  on  the  fence  was  done,  under  contract,  by  S. 
D.  Garey,  of  Newton. 

DISTRIBUTION. 

The  water  is  conveyed  through  the  streets  of  the  city’  and  to  the 
reservoir  in  cast-iron  pipes,  of  which  about  51J  miles  have  been 
laid.  The  length  of  each  size  and  a complete  schedule  by  streets 
is  given  elsewhere. 

The  general  plan  is  shown  by  the  accompanjdng  small  map. 

At  the  24-in.  X in  front  of  the  engine-house,  the  current  divides 
into  the  20-in.  Needham  street  line  and  the  16-in.  line  in  Oak 
street.  By  stop-gates  near  the  X the  water  can  be  shut  off  from 
either  street. 

The  principal  and  most  direct  line  to  the  reservoir  is  the  20-in. 
pipe  in  Needham  street,  Centre  street,  and  Ward  street.  Newton 
Highlands  and  Newton  Centre  are  on  this  line.  A secondary  line 
of  16-in.  and  12-in.  pipe  goes  through  Oak  street  extension, 
Chestnut,  Woodward,  Beacon,  Washington,  Church,  and  Centre 
streets,  uniting  with  the  20-in.  line  at  the  west  end  of  Ward  street. 
This  line  passes  through  Newton  Upper  Falls,  West  Newton, 
Newtonville,  and  Wards  1 and  7. 

The  only  16-in.  pipe  is  in  Oak  street  extension  from  Needham 
street  to  Upper  Falls  village  (corner  of  Chestnut  street),  and  in 
Centre  street  from  W ard  to  Mill ; the  latter  is  laid  with  a view  to 
the  future  possibility  of  a line  of  large  pipe  being  required  through 
Mill  street  to  Walnut  street  or  be}Tond,  as  an  additional  means  of 
supplying  Newtonville  and  West  Newton. 
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To  get  a general  idea  of  the  distribution,  therefore,  we  ma}’ 
regard  it  as  a circuit  or  ring  of  pipe  whose' average  elevation  is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  the  pumping-engine,  connected  on  one 
side  with  the  pumping-engine  and  on  the  other  side  with  the  reser- 
voir, say  150  feet  higher.  When  the  engine  is  at  rest,  the  pipes 
are  full  of  water  under  pressure  produced  by  the  height  of  the 
water  in  the  reservoir.  Ordinarily  when  the  engine  is  working 
the  greater  part  of  the  water  goes  through  the  pipes  to  the  reser- 
voir, and  a small  part  is  drawn  out  on  the  way.  It  would  be  pos- 
sible, by  opening  many  h}Tdrants,  to  discharge  all  the  water  the 
engine  could  furnish  ; if  more  h}rd rants  were  opened,  some  of  them 
would  draw  from  the  reservoir. 

If  the  reservoir  should  be  disconnected  or  emptj",  pumping  would 
be  required  to  keep  the  pipes  full  and  maintain  the  pressure. 
When  the  engine  is  disconnected,  or  not  working,  the  reservoir 
supplies  the  demand  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity. 

A large  part  of  the  supply  is  delivered  through  a network  of 
pipes  depending  on  the  above-described  main  circuit,  and  chiefty 
8-in.,  6-in.,  and  4-in.  in  diameter,  as  is  sufficiently  apparent  from 
the  schedule.  There  is  12 -in.  pipe  in  Auburn  street  for  supplying 
Auburn  dale  ; in  Centre  street  to  the  Watertown  boundary  ; and  in 
Waverly  avenue  from  Ward  street  to  Church  street.  The  latter 
serves  to  reinforce  the  Centre  street  line  by  means  of  the  connec- 
tion through  Vernon  street,  and  will  do  so  to  a greater  extent 
hereafter  if  pipes  shall  be  laid  in  other  connecting  streets. 

12-in.  pipe  has  also  been  laid  in  Walnut  street  and  in  Chestnut 
street  in  West  Newton,  on  account  of  the  probable  completion 
hereafter  of  lines  across  the  city"  to  supply  water  in  these  streets, 
and  also  to  reinforce  the  supply  to  the  territory  along  the  line  of 
the  B.  & A.R.R. 

Newton  Lower  Falls  and  Chestnut  Hill  are  supplied  through 
8-in.  lines  from  the  12-inch  and  20-inch  mains  respective^. 

The  head  or  pressure  in  the  pipes  varies  nearfy  in  proportion  to 
their  vertical  distance  below  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  reser- 
voir. The  high-water  line  of  the  reservoir  is  at  grade  265.8. 
The  lowest  pipe  is  in  Jefferson  street,  Ward  7,  at  about  grade 
31,  and  is  therefore  liable  to  a pressure  of  about  235  feet  of  water. 
The  grade  of  the  Woonsocket  Division  of  the  N.Y.  & N.E.R.R. 
varies  from  about  175  at  Chestnut  Hill  to  125  at  the  Upper  Falls. 
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The  B.  & A.R.R.  track  varies  from  grade  53  at  the  Newton 
station  to  73  at  Auburndale.  On  West  Newton  Hill  and  on  Mount 
Ida  the  pipes  go  up  to  about  grade  200. 

When  the  pipes  are  receiving  water  from  the  pumping-engine 
instead  of  from  the  reservoir,  the  pressure  in  them  is  increased 
more  or  less,  according  to  their  locations  relative  to  the  pumps 
and  reservoir. 

The  thicknesses  of  the  pipes  were  varied  somewhat  in  proportion 
to  the  pressures  which  they  would  be  liable  to  under  the  above 
conditions,  as  shown  by  the  following 


Table  giving  the  dimensions , weights , etc.,  of  straight  pipes  used. 


Nominal 

Diameters. 

Classes. 

Heads  to  which 
the  pipes  are 
adapted. 

Lengths 
over  all. 

Thicknesses. 

Standard 

Weights. 

Inches. 

Feet. 

Ft.  In. 

Inches. 

Pounds. 

24 

c 

224 

12  4£ 

3,227 

20 

B 

177 

12  4£ 

» 

2,208 

20 

b 

138 

12 

» 

2,058 

16 

B 

204 

12  4£ 

If 

1,645 

12 

c 

216 

12 

TF 

1,070 

12 

B 

151 

12 

5 

F 

982 

8 

c 

240 

12 

623 

8 

b. 

142 

12 

■32 

564 

6 

B 

232 

12 

1 7 

3F 

428 

4 

B 

312 

12 

1 

F 

280 

The  thicknesses  were  computed  by  Shedd’s  formula, 
t = .00008  H D + .01  D + .36,  in  which 
t — the  thickness,  in  inches  ; 

H = the  head,  in  feet ; 

D r=  the  diameter,  in  inches. 

The  standard  weights  were  computed  from  the  proposed  dimen- 
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sions,  reckoning  the  weight  of  a cubic  inch  of  the  iron  at  0.261 
pound.  Individual  pipes  were  allowed  to  vary  4 per  cent,  either 
way.  All  that  weighed  less  than  96  per  cent  of  the  standard  were 
rejected.  Pipes  which  weighed  over  104  per  cent,  of  the  standard 
were  accepted,  but  no  payment  was  made  for  the  excess  over 
104. 

All  the  pipes  were  made  expressl}'  for  these  works,  and  each  had 
the  letters  N.W.W.,  with  the  class  letter,  }Tear,  and  running  num- 
ber cast  on  it  for  identification  ; and  they  were  tested  by  a h}'drau- 
lic  pressure  of  300  pounds  per  square  inch. 

They  were  coated  with  a preparation  of  coal  tar  to  protect  them 
from  rust.  This  process  has  been  in  use  about  20  }~ears,  and  we 
are  now  able  to  say  that  it  adds  greatly  to  the  durability  of  the 
pipe. 

The  specifications  required  that  the  iron  should  have  a tensile 
strength  of  at  least  16,000  pounds  per  square  inch ; 120  sample 
rods  were  cast  from  the  different  pourings,  and  afterwards  broken 
in  a testing-machine  made  for  this  purpose.  Some  of  them  broke 
considerably  below  the  standard,  but  the  average  ultimate  strength  of 
all  the  samples  was  slight^  above  17,000  pounds  per  square  inch  ; 
some,  without  being  unduly  hard,  held  up  to  25,050  pounds. 

All  the  processes  of  manufacturing  and  testing  were  carried  on 
under  the  constant  supervision  of  Mr.  Samuel  R.  Eccleston,  an 
inspector  employed  and  sent  to  the  foundry  under  the  direction  of 
the  Commissioners. 

So  faithfully  was  this  done  that  not  a single  pipe  showing  any 
defect  of  manufacture  sufficient  to  justify  rejection  reached  here. 
In  caulking  the  joints  some  two  or  three  bells  were  broken,  reveal- 
ing hidden  defects. 

The  inspector  reported  each  day’s  work  to  the  office,  giving  the 
weight  of  each  accepted  pipe,  and  the  reasons  for  the  rejection  of 
the  others. 

Each  pipe  was  examined  and  weighed  on  its  arrival  here,  by  Mr. 
Wm.  I.  Parker,  Superintendent  of  the  Pipe  Yards,  and  his 
assistants,  and  the  results  were  compared  with  the  returns  from  the 
inspector  at  the  foundr}T  and  with  the  Foundry  Co.’s  bills.  We 
found  the  total  weight  slightly  greater  than  charged  for  in  the 
bills. 

The  depths  of  the  bells  or  sockets  for  the  joints  of  straight  pipes 
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are  as  follows : 2 inches  for  4-inch  and  6-inch  pipes,  and  increas- 
ing by  proportional  gradations  to  3.20  inches  for  24-in.  pipe. 

The  most  common  practice  is  to  make  bells  about  2 inches 
deeper  than  ours  for  all  sizes  of  pipes.  This  makes  the  weight  of 
a pipe  a little  greater  and  its  effective  length  less.  Experience 
has  demonstrated  that  the  depths  adopted  b}T  us  are  ample  ; and  I 
estimate  that  we  have  saved  by  this  deviation  from  the  common 
practice  a little  over  $7,000  in  iron,  and  $7,000  more  in  lead  and 
rope-yarn  for  making  joints. 

The  bells  of  the  special  castings  are  1 inch  deeper  than  those  , 
of  straight  pipes  of  the  same  diameters  respectively. 

The  straight  pipes  weighed  about  16,400,000  pounds  and  cost 
about  6304,500,  delivered  in  Newton.  A small  part  of  this  pipe 
is  still  unlaid. 

A large  number  of  special  castings  were  used,  consisting  of 
branch  pieces,  bends,  reducers,  h\rdraht  connections,  bevel  hubs, 
sleeves,  }"okes,  caps,  gate-box  covers,  etc.  Nearly  all  of  these 
were  cast  from  new  and  improved  patterns  made  from  our  draw- 
ings. There  are  about  38  of  these  new  patterns. 

These  castings,  together  with  a few  for  the  reservoir  and  a 
large  quantity  for  the  engine-house,  were  made  by  Messrs.  Davis 
and  Farnum,  of  Waltham. 

The  total  weight  of  castings  furnished  by  them  is  about  533,000 
pounds,  and  the  cost,  including  some  machine  work,  etc.,  was  about 

$14,900. 

All  the  straight  pipes  were  furnished  by  the  Warren  Foundry 
and  Machine  Co.,  of  Phillipsburg,  New  Jersey. 

All  the  dealings  of  both  these  parties  with  us  were  characterized 
bjr  a spirit  of  entire  fairness  and  courtesy. 

245  stop-gates  have  been  set.  Their  positions  are  shown  on 
the  map  by  red  cross-lines.  Four  of  them  are  on  6 -in.  blow- 
off  branches  ; one  from  the  24-in.  line  at  the  pumping-station,  one 
discharging  into  the  brook  which  crosses  Needham  street  about 
one-third  of  a mile  from  the  pumping-station,  one  into  the  brook 
at  Centre  street,  corner  of  Willow  street,  Newton  Centre,  and  one 
into  Charles  river,  at  Newton  Lower  Falls.  Several  2-inch  blow- 
offs  have  also  been  .attached  to  dead  ends.  Elsewhere  h}Tdrants 
are  depended  upon  for  emptying  the  pipes. 
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The  remaining  241  gates  subdivide  the  distribution  into  sections, 
any  one  of  which  can  be  isolated  by  shutting  the  gates  which 
limit  it,  so  that  repairs  or  alterations  can  be  made  without  inter- 
rupting the  general  supply.  At  present  about  one-third  of  the 
sections  consist  of  single  lines  of  pipe,  supplied  at  one  end  onty, 
and  consequently  having  but  one  gate  each.  In  villages,  where  the 
streets  are  generally  piped  and  intersect  each  other  at  short  inter- 
vals, the  number  of  gates  on  a section  is  usually  from  4 to  7,  and 
in  one  case  8. 

Many  of  the  gates  have  been  set  on  the  smaller  pipes  where  they 
branch  off  from  larger  ones,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  interfering 
with  the  flow  in  the  main  pipes,  on  account  of  any  work  upon  less 
important  lines.  Gates  at  intersections  of  streets  are  usually  set 
in  range  with  one  of  the  street  lines,  or  nearly  so,  which  facilitates 
finding  them  if  the  signs  put  up  for  that  purpose  are  missing. 

At  present  there  are  10  Very  short  sections,  6 of  which  will  be 
extended  hereafter. 

Excluding  the  4 blow-off  gates,  the  distribution  proper  is  now 
divided  into  185  sections ; the  average  length  of  pipe  in  one  sec- 
tion is  1,466  feet,  and  the  average  number  of  gates  per  section  is 
2.56.  The  length  of  pipe  and  number  of  gates  per  section  will  be 
increased  hereafter,  when  the  pipes  shall  be  extended  into  other 
streets  which  will  naturally  fall  into  the  sections  now  made. 

Great  diversity  of  practice  exists  as-  to  the  use  of  gates.  In 
some  places,  where  it  was  thought  necessary  to  make  all  possible 
savings  in  first  cost  of  works,  gates  are  put  in  much  less  freely 
than  in  Newton.  In  some  other  places  they  have  been  used  much 
more  freely,  making  sections  500  to  1,000  feet  long,  with  3 to  5 
gates  only.  The  expenditure  of  time,  labor,  and  water  in  shutting 
off,  emptying,  and  refilling,  and  the  number  of  supplies  interrupted, 
are  diminished  in  about  the  same  ratio  that  the  length  of  pipe  per 
section  is  diminished. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  gates  of  each  size,  ex- 
clusive of  blow-offs,  in  comparison  with  the  length  o£  street  pipes 
of  the  same  size. 
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Size. 

Number. 

Length  of  Street  Pipe. 

Feet  of  Pipe  per 
Gate. 

24-inch 

1 

72 

72 

20-inch 

8 

17,958 

2,245 

16-inch 

2 

2,457 

1,228 

12-inch 

35 

58,905 

1,683 

8-inch 

49 

53,098 

1,084 

6-inch 

125 

116,164 

929 

4 -inch 

21 

22,551 

1,074 

Totals  and  j 
Average,  J 

241 

271,205 

1,125 

Post  hydrants  were  adopted,  in  accordance  with  the  almost  uni- 
versal practice  excepting  in  places  where  business  or  inhabitants 
are  greatly  concentrated  and  the  sidewalks  are  crowded.  The 
difficulty  and  dela}T  in  finding  flush  hydrants,  particularly  wThen 
covered  with  snow,  seemed  to  be  more  objectionable  than  the  ob- 
struction of  the  sidewalks  by  post  hydrants,  especial^  where  there 
were  similar  obstructions  alread}~  by  lamp-posts  and  trees. 

In  streets  50  feet  wide  and  upwards  the  hydrants  were  set  back 
of  the  curbstones,  so  as  to  clear  the  hubs  of  vehicles.  In  streets 
of  less  width,  the  sidewalks  being  proportionally  narrower,  the 
h}Tdrants  were  usually  set  out  to  the  curb  line,  — as  the  obstruction 
of  the  sidewalks  by  setting  them  further  back  was  thought  to  be  a 
greater  evil  than  the  danger  of  collision  with  hubs  of  vehicles. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  risk  of  collision  ought  to  be 
avoided  by  making  the  standard  widths  of  sidewalks  1 foot  greater 
in  all  streets  less  than  50  feet  wTide,  and  immediately  altering  such 
walks  where  Imlrants  are  now  set.  So  far  as  I know,  there  is 
little  or  no  objection  to  this  excepting  the  cost. 

In  a few  cases,  where  streets  and  sidewalks  were  ver}r  narrow, 
hydrants  were  set  at  the  back  of  the  sidewalks,  as  the  best  that 
could  be  done  under  the  circumstances. 
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It  is  convenient  to  have  all  pipe  lines  at  a uniform  distance,  say 
6 feet,  from  the  curbstone,  and  our  hydrant  connections  were  made 
to  suit  that  distance  when  h}*drants  were  set  in  the  walk  clear  of 
the  curbstone,  as  in  wide  streets.  When  the  hydrant  is  set  out  to 
the  curb  line  the  pipe  line  is  carried  out  7 feet  from  the  curb. 

The  standard  depth  for  the  axis  of  the  pipe  is  5J  feet  below  the 
curbstone  grade ; this  brings  the  axis  of  the  pipe  about  5 feet 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  street.  The  curbstone  grade  is  made 
the  standard  of  reference,  because  the  length  of  the  h}’drants 
depends  upon  the  depth  of  the  axis  of  the  pipe  below  the  surface 
of  the  sidewalk,  and  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  hydrants  of  a uni- 
form length. 

Many  of  the  ancient  streets  vary  irregularly  in  width  and  aligne- 
ment,  and  many  sidewalks  vary  from  the  standard  widths  and 
heights. 

Many  streets,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  never  been  brought 
to  the  grades  and  cross-sections  established  for  them  by  the  city 
government. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Highway  Department  can  very 
rapidly  bring  the  streets  from  the  former  hap-hazard  styles  into 
conformity  with  the  regular  sj’stem  which  the}’  have  adopted. 

But  it  was  necessary  to  make  our  work  tolerably  convenient  and 
secure  for  the  present,  notwithstanding  the  probability  that  parts 
of  it  will  be  more  or  less  out  of  place  a few  years  hence,  when 
existing  faults  in  the  lines  and  grades  of  streets  are  corrected. 
Hence  these  irregularities  require  many  deviations  from  the  regu- 
lar s}’stem  above  indicated  for  the  arrangement  of  pipes,  hydrants, 
etc.  On  account  of  the  varying  heights  of  sidewalks,  some 
hydrants  wrere  made  3 inches  shorter  and  others  3 inches  longer 
than  the  standard  length. 

Pipes  laid  in  earth  can  easily  be  lowered  or  raised  if  future 
changes  shall  require  it ; but  it  is  impracticable  to  lower  a pipe  in 
a rock  cutting  without  taking  it  up  for  blasting  out  the  trench. 
Hence  we  have  generally  aimed  to  lay  pipes  in  rock  excavations 
low  enough  for  any  probable  cutting  down  of  the  street  grades 
hereafter. 

The  pipes  connecting  the  hydrants  with  the  street  mains  are  6 
in.  in  diameter.  The  hydrants  have  5-in.  barrels,  and  each  Itydrant 
has  one  4-in.  nozzle  and  two  2J-in.  nozzles. 
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269  hydrants  have  been  set  as  indicated  by  red  spots  on  the 
map.  There  is  now  one  hydrant  set  for  each  1,008  feet  of  pipe 

laid. 

As  a rule,  pipes  and  hydrants  are  least  likely  to  freeze  when 
located  on  the  north  or  sunny  side  of  streets.  But  many  of  the 
streets  had  gas-pipes  laid  on  the  north  side.  In  several  cases, 
where  the  difference  seemed  to  be  sufficiently  important,  the  Gas 
Light  Co.  moved  its  pipes  to  the  other  side  ; in  some  cases  the 
water-pipes  were  laid  very  near  the  gas-pipes  for  considerable  dis- 
tances, and  in  others,  where  the  danger  of  freezing  seemed  to  be 
small,  the  water-pipes  were  laid  on  the  south  side  and  the  gas-pipes 
were  not  disturbed.  Where  there  was  no  gas-pipe  in  the  way  the 
water-pipe  was  always  laid  on  the  north  side,  irrespective  of  dif- 
ferences in  rock  cutting,  lengths  of  service-pipes,  and  other  local 
considerations. 

In  streets  running  north  and  south  there  is  little  or  no  choice  of 
sides  as  to  freezing,  and  we  took  the  sides  not  occupied  by  the  gas- 
pipes,  though  uniformity  would  have  been  preferable. 

The  Gas  Light  Co.  now  lays  all  new  pipes  on  the  southerly  and 
easterly  sides  of  streets. 

The  intersections  of  streets  are  evidently  the  most  serviceable 
positions  for  hydrants,  as  any  departure  from  a corner  adds  just  so 
much  to  the  distance  from  houses  on  the  cross  street,  and  makes  the 
lines  of  hose  crooked,  without  giving  any  advantage  on  the  street 
where  the  h}rdrant  stands.  At  a street  corner,  however,  a hydrant 
would  be  particularly  liable  to  be  injured  by  passing  vehicles  strik- 
ing it ; moreover,  the  street  pipe  is  frequently  at  an  inconvenient 
distance  from  the  sidewalk,  on  account  of  connecting  the  streets  by 
a curve.  The  l^drants,  therefore,  are  usually  put  a short  distance 
from  the  corner,  on  an  average,  perhaps,  15  feet  back  from  the 
property  line  of  the  intersecting  street,  and  mostly  on  the  northerly 
side  in  streets  running  east  and  west,  but  without  any  uniform 
s}Tstem  beyond  this. 

Where  there  is  no  doubt  of  a sufficient  supply  of  water,  hydrants 
are  connected  with  6-in.  street-mains  in  preference  to  larger  sizes, 
so  that  it  may  not  be  necessarj^  to  shut  off  water  from  the  most 
important  lines  for  the  purpose  of  doing  any  required  work  upon 
the  hydrants. 
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Branches  for  hj'd rants  are  set  about  500  feet  apart,  being 
rather  nearer  together  in  the  densely  built  parts  of  the  cit}T,  and  a 
little  further  apart  where  there  are  but  few  buildings  ; but  in  many 
places  which  are  not  yet  sufficiently  built  up  to  justifj"  the  expense 
of  a hydrant  these  branches  are  capped.  The  positions  of  these 
capped  branches  are  shown  on  plans  in  the  office. 

Rather  a large  amount  of  rock  was  encountered  in  the  pipe- 
trenches.  Two  large  gangs  of  men,  with  hand  drills,  and  one 
gang,  with  two  steam  drills,  were  kept  at  work  on  it  for  several 
months. 

In  Woodward  street  our  pipe  passes  over  the  Cochituate  aque- 
duct, and  additional  covering  of  earth  was  required  to  protect  it. 
In  order  not  to  make  the  street  grade  too  steep,  the  filling  was 
extended  each  way  from  the  aqueduct,  making  the  length  of  the 
street  more  or  less  raised  about  550  feet.  This  required  the  build- 
ing of  some  bank  wall,  new  fences,  etc.  The  total  cost  of  these 
changes  was  about  $1,050,  one  half  of  which  was  paid  by  the  City 
of  Boston. 

In  the  construction  of  the  new  conduit  for  the  additional  supply 
from  Sudbury  river,  the  Boston  Water  Board  has  built  culverts 
under  the  work  at  street-crossings  except  where  the  street  grade  is 
far  above  the  conduit,  so  that  the  Newton  water-pipes  and  sewers 
ma}T  pass  under  without  interference.  Our  pipes  are  now  laid 
through  such  culverts  in  Chestnut  and  Boylston  streets  at  the 
Upper  Falls ; also  in  Pleasant  and  Sumner  streets,  Newton 
Centre. 

A self-supporting  box  was  made  for  carrying  the  4-inch  pipe 
over  the  railroad-bridge  in  Hammond  street,  Chestnut  Hill,  and 
the  pipe  was  further  protected  from  frost  by  coverings  of  hair-felt 
and  tarred  paper. 

A contract  was  made  with  Devlin,  Long  & Moore,  of  New  York, 
for  lajdng  all  the  main  distributing-pipe.  They  laid  about  2£  miles 
in  the  latter  part  of  1875,  and  about  9 miles  in  1876.  On  the 
afternoon  of  April  21,  1876,  the  contractors’  employes  were  driven 
off  by  large  mobs  of  strikers  from  the  Sudbury-conduit  line.  The 
ringleaders  were  promptly  arrested  by  the  Newton  police,  and  there 
was  no  further  interruption  from  this  cause. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  contractors  to  pay  their  men,  and 


prosecute  the  work,  but  little  was  accomplished  from  May  20  to 
June  15,  1876.  After  the  latter  date  all  pipe-laying  was  done  by 

day  work. 

Four  large  gangs  were  employed  most  of  the  time  till  October, 
after  which  the  force  was  gradually  diminished  till  the  close  of  the 
season,  in  December.  As  a general  rule,  each  gang  was  in  charge 
of  an  inspector,  foreman  of  pipe-laying,  and  foreman  of  trenchmen. 

The  pipes,  so  far  as  then  laid,  were  filled  with  water  early  in 
November,  1876. 

During  the  first  six  months  thereafter,  4 leaks  were  discovered 
at  joints  which  were  not  perfectly  made,  1 at  a joint  which  settled, 
1 at  a dead  end  imperfectly  capped,  and  1 at  a split  pipe. 

All  pipe-laying  previous  to  March,  1877,  excepting  the  conduit- 
pipe  at  the  pumping-station,  was  done  under  the  immediate  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Mahanna,  who  attended  to  his  work 
with  untiring  industry  and  energy. 

Much  information  about  street  lines  and  grades  has  been  obtained 
at  the  City  Engineer’s  office,  wdiere  every  facility  has  been  cour- 
teously  afforded  us  for  getting  all  that  its  plans  and  records  contain. 


Table  showing  the  diameters  and  lengths  of  main  pipes  laid  prior 
to  October,  1877. 

After  the  name  of  a street  the  word  street  is  omitted.  The  word  avenue  is  abbreviated  to  ave. 


Streets. 

20-in. 

16-in. 

12-in. 

8-in. 

6-in. 

4-in. 

Totals  in 
feet. 

/\  darns 

2,565 

299 

689 

2,443 

621 

1,125 

2,565 

299 

689 

2,443 

6,093 

1,125 

307 

128 

431 

10,654 

1,665 

530 

286 

318 

1,426 



Arlington 

A 

Auburn  

3,826 

1,646 

Anhnrndalo  fl.vp 

A virn  p] ........... . 

307 

128 

429 

Pflpnfi 

Tin.lrlwin  .............. 

2 

Bartlett’s  court.  See 
Hunnewell  park. 

Boaonn 

5,242 

5,412 

1 

1 

Bellevue 

1,665 

Bolmont 

530 

286 

318 

727 

Tinwr1itr*h 

Bnwdmn  

Bowers 

58 


Table  showing  the  diameters  and  lengths , etc'.  — Continued. 


Streets. 

20-in. 

16-in. 

12-in. 

8-in. 

6-in. 

4-in. 

Totals  in 
feet. 

964 

294 

1,851 

605 

748 

849 

1,574 

1,128 

3,283 

964 

2,325 

1,85.1 

700 

748 

849 

1,574 

1,128 

3,953 

16,481 

224 

1,621 

410 

95 





670 

7,343 

8,173 

965 

Cpntrp,  Methodist-ch.  ct. 

j 

224 

6 

i 1,157 
924 

312 

1,475 

924 

1,240 

1,240 

8,977 

3,256 

602 

3 

8,974 

1,525 

1 

1,731 

Columbus 

602 

Court  ••••  ......... 

1,037 

1,037 

2,627 

1,332 

430 

Crafts  

310 

2,317 

1,332 

430 

Crescent  ...... 

Cross  (Whvd  ....... 

Cross  (West  Newton)  . . 

885 

885 

Crystal 

571 

571 

Cypress  and  Parker .... 

1,620 

2 

1,620 

Davis  ........ 

490 

492 

Eld  rod  crp 

| 

8 

769 

777 

El^in  

434 

434 

El jof.  ................. 

1,685 

1,401 

1,577 

943 

3,086 

1,577 

Elm 

Elmwood  

943 

Em^rs^n * - - 

581 

581 

Erie  ave.  

1,363 

1,363 

469 

Evprpft 

469 

Evergreen  ave 

632 

344 

976 

Eern 

144 

144 

Forest  ave 

536 

536 

Forest,  Highlands 

35 

616 

651 

Forest.  See  Moreland. 
Fountain 

324 

324 

Franklin  

1,388 

775 

1,388 

775 

CIph  VP  

frrflffnTi  

959 

3,481 

959 

Ci-rovp  

289 

993 

4,763 

Hamilton 

296 

296 

Hammond  

4,177 

12 

262 

396 

4,835 

2,099 

456 

Hancock  and  R.R.  \ 

112 

1,975 

456 

crossing J 

Hartford  ....  ......... 

Harvard 

1,248 

683 

1,248 

683 

Hawthorn  ave 

59 


Table  showing  the  diameters,  lengths , etc.  — Continued. 


Stkeets. 

20-in. 

16-in. 

12-in. 

8-in. 

6-in. 

4-in. 

Henshaw  and  Hen-  \ 

shaw  court J 

High  

* 

431 

1,982 

2,424 

2,367 

1,527 

1,474 

508 

285 

301 

Hunnewell  park,  at  \ 
Henry  Claflin’s  . . . . j 
Hunnewell  park,  at  \ 

Dr.  Bartlett’s / 

Hunter  

1,062 

428 

324 

Hyde 

45 

709 

1,108 

Islington  

Jefferson  and  Maple  . . . 

Jewett  

1,153 

Kenrickpark.  See  Park. 
Knowles 

40 

860 

878 

189 

Lake  ave 

Lander.  See  Margin. 
Lexington 

1,165 

2,142 

Lincoln  

Linden 

599 

321 

1,607 

Linwood  ave 

Lowell 

711 

Malvern 

477 

355 

Maple  park 

Maple.  See  Jefferson. 
Margin  and  Lander  .... 

1,913 

624 

Melrose 

Methodist-ch.  court. 
See  Centre. 

Moreland 

230 

Mt.  V ernon 

1,315 

252 

Murray  

Needham 

3,964 

Newtonville  ave 

4,588 

Nonantum  place 

356 

Nonantum 

1,229 

No.  Bend.  See  Carleton, 
No.  School.  See  School. 
Oak  

1,489 

1,180 

Otis  place 

297 

Otis 

2,744 

3,561 

967 

Park  and  Kenrick  park. 
Parker.  See  Cypress. 
Parsons  

381 

Paul 

713 

Totals  in 
feet. 


716 

1,982 

2,424 

2,367 

1,527 

1,474 

508 

301 

1,062 

428 

324 

45 

709 

1,108 

1,153 

229 

860 

2,043 

2,142 

599 

321 

2,318 

477 

355 

1,913 

624 


230 

1,315 

252 

3,964 

4,588 

356 

1,229 


2,669 

297 

2,744 

3,942 

9.67 

713 


60 


Table  showing  the  diameters , lengths , etc.  — Continued. 


Streets. 

20-in. 

16-in. 

12-in. 

8-in. 

6-in. 

4-in. 

Totals  in 
feet. 

Peabody  

112 

112 

2,557 

936 

642 

747 

1,734 

824 

333 

1,082 

1,212 

2,778 

58 

1,870 

875 

Pearl  pi.  See  Carleton. 
Pearl  

2,557 

3 

933 

636 

6 

747 

980 

754 

824 

333 

1,082 

1,212 

Railroad  crossing.  See 
Hancock. 

2,778 

58 

1,870 

Russell  court 

287 

202 

School  and  North  School 

773 

972 

Seminary  ave 

240 

480 

720 

721 

Shaw  

721 

South 

1,557 

1,557 

673 

2,191 

Snrins* 

389 

284 

Station 

2,191 

St.  James 

425 

1,596 

1,591 

721 

425 

Sumner  

1,596 

1,591 

721 

Temple  

Tremont  

Vernon  

1,874 

1,874 

962 

Vista  ave 

962 

W aban  and  W aban  park 
Wales 

736 

1,600 

2,336 

288 

494 

288 

494 

Walker  

Walnut  court 

283 

283 

Walnut  park 

1,312 

761 

3,587 

' 236 

1,548 

5,600 

Walnut.  

3,447 

1,392 

667 

1,334 

Waltham 

4*254 

5,984 

211 

Ward  and  Reservoir 
grounds 

4,650i 

Warren  ave 

211 

W arren 

1,014 

555 

1,014 

2,499 

952 

Washington  park 

1,944 

406 

Washington  pi 

546 

W ashington  

19,262 

7,012 

1,144 

1,275 

1,307 

2,543 

340 

27,921 

W atertown 

3,687 

5,510 

Waverly  ave 

4,235 

Webster  park 

573 

333 

906 

W ebster 

2,146 

403 

2,146 

403 

Willow  pi.  See  Maple 
park. 

Willow 
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Table  showing  the  diameters , lengths , e£c.  — Continued. 


Streets. 

24-in. 

20-in. 

16-in. 

12-in. 

8-in. 

6-in. 

4-in. 

Totals  in 
feet. 

Winchester  ) 

(South  of  j- 
Boylston)  . . J 
Winchester  1 

(East  of  j- 

Walnut J 

Winthr^p  ....  . . 

1,225 

1,225 

686 

852 

1,760 

3,698 

1,905 

686 

852 

1,760 

Walcott  and) 

Walcott  p’k  j 

TVnndlnnrl  n.vp.  . 

3,698 

750 

y\Tnnr]  wflrc] 

1,155 

Totals 

18,012 

2,457 

58,881 

53,137 

116,164 

22,551 

271,202 

32 

149 

631 

At  Reservoir. . . . 
At  Pumping  Sta. 
Force  Mains .... 
Conduit  Pipe  . . . 

32 

98 

631 

51 

Totals 

761 

18,012 

2,457 

58,932 

53,137 

116,164 

22,551 

272,014 

The  above  statement  does  not  include  the  6-inch  hydrant  con- 
nections, the  lengths  of  capped  branches,  4-inch  service-pipes  for 
the  Mason  and  Wiiliams  School-houses,  nor  any  of  the  pipe  inside 
of  the  engine-house. 

SERVICE-PIPES. 

No  entirely  satisfactory  material  for  service-pipes  has  }*et  been 
found. 

Lead  is  costly,  especially  when  made  in  the  great  thicknesses 
required  by  the  Newton  pressure. 

As  a general  rule,  good  waters  contain  more  air,  and  attack 
lead  more  strongly,  than  those  which  are  contaminated  by  organic 
matter.  The  river  waters  in  this  vicinity,  by  standing  in  lead  pipes 
over  night  or  longer,  take  up  enough  of  the  metal  to  become  more 
or  less  unwholesome.  By  wasting  all  water  which  has  been  standing 
in  this  wa}T  the  danger  might  be  avoided  ; but  practically  much  of 
this  water  would  be  used  through  carelessness. 

Tin-lined  lead  pipes,  well  put  together,  are  safe,  convenient,  and 
durable,  but  they  cost  about  75  per  cent,  more  than  unlined  lead- 
pipes. 

Cast  iron  can  be  well  protected  from  rust  by  tar  coating,  but  it  is 
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impracticable  to  make  it  into  pipes  either  long  enough  or  light 
enough  to  be  satisfactory  for  services.  It  is  also  inconvenient  on 
account  of  its  inflexibilit}T,  and  the  making  of  good  joints  with  it  is 
rather  costly. 

Wrought-iron  pipe  is  very  cheap,  strong,  and  light ; it  is  made  in 
convenient  lengths,  is  sufficiently  flexible,  and  can  be  easily  joined. 
Its  liability  to  rust  is  its  only  weak  point.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  overcome  this  by  various  protective  coatings  ; such  as 
paints  ; thin  films  of  zinc  put  on  b}"  the  process  commonly  called 
galvanizing;  hydraulic  cement;  enamels  made  with  caoutchouc, 
mineral  oxides,  etc.,  baked  on;  tin  linings;  preparations  of  coal 
tar,  etc.  The  enamels,  cement,  and  coal-tar  coatings,  all  give  more 
or  less  unpleasant  taste  to  the  water,  for  the  first  few  months  of  use. 
Most  of  the  coatings  above  mentioned  have  been  extensive^  used 
and  are  more  or  less  strongly  recommended. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  seemed  desirable  to  make  prolonged 
tests  of  various  pipes  and  coatings.  Samples  of  pipes,  generally 
about  50  feet  in  length,  were  procured  from  different  dealers,  joined 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  delivered  for  trial  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Merrick, 
the  well-known  chemist.  As  there  would  not  be  time  enough  for 
this  after  the  completion  of  the  filtering  basin,  Charles-river  water 
was  used,  as  coming  from  the  same  territory  and  probably  the  near- 
est representative  of  the  future  Newton  supply.  The  pipes  were 
thorough^  rinsed  out,  filled  with  the  water  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  several  da}Ts.  after  which  the  waters  were  drawn  out  and  tested 
for  ascertaining  how  much  of  the  various  metals  had  been  taken 
up.  This  process  was  repeated  several  times,  at  intervals  varying 
from  3 to  14  days.  These  repetitions  were  for  finding  whether 
the  action  increased  or  diminished. 

The  general  result  with  lead  pipe  was  that  the  water  took  up 
about  2-V  grain  of  lead  per  gallon  per  day,  — an  amount  according 
to  many  authorities  below  the  limit  of  danger.  Action  at  this  slow 
rate  would  not  be  likely  to  weaken  the  pipe  to  any  appreciable 
extent  in  50  3Tears. 

With  the  American  Tube  Co.’s  brass  pipe  the  action  was 
very  slight,  not  enough  to  injure  the  water  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, nor  to  threaten  the  durability  of  the  pipe.  The  results  indi- 
cate that  this  pipe  may  safely  be  used  for  cold  water  ; no  trials  were 
made  with  hot  water. 
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At  every  trial  with  the  “ galvanized  ” iron  pipe,  the  action  was 
rapid,  — utterly  spoiling  the  water,  and  indicating  that  the  whole 
of  the  zinc  coating  would  be  removed  in  a year  or  two. 

Tin-lined  lead  pipe  was  not  tried,  partly  because  there  was  no 
doubt  of  its  fitness,  and  partly  because  its  high  cost  would  be  likely 
to  prevent  its  general  adoption. 

Of  the  iron  pipes  tried,  that  coated  with  coal-tar  preparation 
gave  the  best  results.  50  feet  of  this  pipe,  J-inch  in  diameter, 
with  9 joints,  and  holding  a little  more  than  half  a gallon  of  water, 
was  filled  and  emptied  16  times  in  63  days.  On  the  average, 
this  pipe  took  more  than  3J  da3rs  to  give  up  to  the  water  one  grain 
of  foreign  matters,  chiefly  oxide  of  iron,  with  some  silica,  etc.  The 
rate  of  action  varied  somewhat  from  time  to  time,  diminishing 
slowly  on  the  wdiole.  These  results,  together  with  the  fact  that 
pipes  of  this  kind  had  been  extensive^  used  elsewhere  for  several 
3rears  with  but  trifling  complaint  from  rusting,  led  to  its  adoption 
for  the  Newton  service-pipes,  and  a contract  was  made  with  Gillis, 
Morison  & Co.  for  supplying  it.  It  was  believed  that  considerable 
improvement  could  be  made  in  the  coating  process,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  the  Boston  Machine  Co.  to  prepare  suitable 
apparatus,  and  do  the  work.  To  insure  an  intimate  connection 
of  the  coating,  the  pipes  are  immersed  vertical^,  and  remain  for  a 
long  time  in  the  boiling  tar.  The  temperature  is  maintained  and 
controlled  b3r  steam  from  the  boilers.  With  this  apparatus,  and  tar 
kept  at  the  proper  consistenc3T,  coatings  are  produced  which  are 
neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin,  too  brittle  nor  too  soft. 

Each  service-pipe  begins  with  a stopcock  or  “ tap”  screwed  hori- 
zontal^7 into  the  side  of  the  street  main.  These  stopcocks  are  put 
in  with  Jones’  tapping  machine,  without  shutting  the  water  out  of 
the  main. 

The  tarred  iron  pipe  begins  about  18  inches  from  the  stopcock, 
the  interval  being  filled  with  about  2 feet  of  lead  pipe.  If  the 
main  pipe  moves  in  an37  direction, — as  not  infrequently  happens 
in  consequence  of  deep  excavations  near  it, — the  lead  connection 
will  yield  b3T  straightening,  without  breaking. 

Each  service-pipe  also  has  a stopcock  at  the  sidewalk,  with  a 
small  box  coming  to  the  surface  through  which  the  stopcock  can 
be  reached  with  a suitable  wrench.  This  furnishes  an  easy  means 
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of  turning  the  water  off  or  on,  without  breaking  up  the  street  to 
reach  the  cock  at  the  main.  It  also  facilitates  the  detection  of 
leaks  and  improper  use  of  water.  At  night,  when  the  streets  are 
still  and  the  legitimate  use  of  water  is  inconsiderable,  flow  of  water 
through  a stopcock  or  leak  near  it  can  be  heard  by  applying  the  ear 
to  an  iron  rod  standing  on  the  stopcock.  This  process  has  been 
of  great  value  in  reducing  waste  in  man}T  places. 

The  first  service-pipes  were  laid  in  October,  1876.  Some  of  them 
have  recentl}’  been  examined  and  found  in  good  condition.  As  was 
expected,  a little  rusting  had  occurred  at  joints  and  places  accident- 
ally exposed,  but  with  these  slight  exceptions  the  surface  seemed 
to  be  perfectl}-  protected  by  the  coating.' 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Comparatively  few  accidents  occurred  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
work,  and  only  one  which  resulted  fatally.  On  Aug.  27,  1877,  a 
derrick  (in  use  by  the  contractors  for  the  extension  of  the  filtering 
basin)  fell,  instantly  killing  John  Courtney,  of  Worcester,  a 
laborer  employed  by  the  contractors.  He  had  the  reputation  of 
being  a good,  faithful  workman.  The  derrick  was  not  heavily 
loaded,  but  one  of  the  guys  proved  unexpectedly  weak. 

Three  or  four  other  men  were  severely  injured  at  different  times, 
but  it  is  believed  that  they  all  fully  recovered  and  resumed  work 
within  about  two  months. 


The  following  list  gives  the  names  of  assistant  engineers  and 
rodmen  employed  on  the  Works  for  terms  of  one  month  or 
longer : — 

Principal  Assistant  in  charge  of  office.  — Frederick  Brooks. 
Principal  Assistants.  — C.  F.  Allen,  F.  Schoff,  J.  F.  Clarke, 
2d,  R.  E.  Williams,  G.  C.  Hall,  Rufus  Cook. 

Junior  Assistants.  — E.  A.  Buss,  Geo.  F.  Knoblauch,  W.  F. 
Goodrich,  E.  B.  Baker,  C.  E.  Alger,  J.  S.  Emerson,  F.  D. 
Cook. 

Rodmen.  — T.  P.  Parsons,  W.  E.  Richards,  Wm.  H.  Snow, 
E.  A.  W.  Hammatt,  H.  W.  B.  Phinney,  D.  W.  Hyde,  F.  N.  Hoyt, 
J.  C.  Whitney,  C.  W.  Sanders. 


ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


CHIEF  ENGINEER 


OF  THE 


Fire  Department, 


FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 


DECEMBER  31,  1077. 


BOSTON: 

AMIDON  & WASHBURN,  PRINTERS,  221  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
1878. 


REPORT. 


City  of  Newton,  Fire  Department, 
Chief  Engineer’s  Office, 

City  Hall,  January  1,  1878. 

To  the  Honorable  Mayor,  and  City  Council 
of  Newton:  — 

Gentlemen:  As  required  by  the  ordinance  of  the 
City,  herewith  is  submitted  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Fire  Department,  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1877. 

The  report  consists  of  a statement  of  the  Organiz- 
ation; Apparatus  and  Condition  of  the  Department; 
List  of  Fires;  Amount  of  Loss  and  Insurance,  as 
near  as  could  be  ascertained ; Fire  Alarm  Telegraph, 
Boxes  and  Hydrants. 
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ORGANIZATION. 

The  Organization  for  the  past  year  was  as  follows : 
Chief  Engineer,  who  is  also  Superintendent  of  Fire 
Alarm  Telegraph  and  Hydrants. 

One  Assistant  Engineer. 

One  Clerk. 

Three  Steam  Fire  Engine  Companies  with  Hose  Car- 
riages and  Tender  Wagons,  fifteen  men  each,  45 


One  Hook  and  Ladder  Company,  14 

Three  Hose  Companies,  six  men  each,  18 

One  Volunteer  Hand  Engine  Company,  50 


Total  officers  and  men,  130 


I would  here  recommend  that  the  permanent  men 
be  employed  during  good  behavior,  instead  of  being 
elected  every  year.  Also,  that  they  be  ‘entitled  to 
two  weeks  vacation  per  year. 

APPARATUS. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  three  Steamers  with 
Hose  Carriage  and  Tender  Wagon  to  each,  in  Wards 
3,  6 and  7. 

One  Hook  and  Ladder  Truck  in  Ward  2,  Newton- 
ville. 

One  Horse  Hose  Carriage  in  Ward  2,  ISTewtonville. 

One  “ “ “ 4,  Auburndale. 

One  “ “ u 4,  Lower  Falls. 

One  Hand  Engine,  “ 5,  Upper  Falls. 

One  Horse  Hose  Carriage  for  Upper  Falls. 
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During  the  past  year  “ Cataract  ” hand  engine 
has  been  sold  for  seven  hundred  dollars ; also  a small 
hose  jumper  at  Lower  Falls  was  sold  for  thirty 
dollars,  and  two  new  one  horse  hose  carriages  have 
been  purchased  for  the  Lower  Falls  and  Upper  Falls, 
at  a cost  of  seven  hundred  dollars  each.  Steamer  No. 
2,  at  West  Newton,  was  found  early  in  the  year  to 
be  in  very  bad  condition  — wholly  unfit  for  use  — and 
was  sent  to  Manchester  and  put  in  thorough  repair, 
at  the  request  of  the  Fire  Committee.  Steamers  No. 
1 and  3,  were  repaired  at  their  own  houses  by  their 
Engineers.  All  the  apparatus  is  now  in  perfect 
order.  I will  recommend  the  purchase  of  a new 
hook  and  ladder  truck,  to  take  the  place  of  the  one 
we  now  have,  as  the  present  one  is  too  small  to  carry 
a sufficient  supply  of  ladders.  The  truck  is  too  short 
to  carry  ladders  of  sufficient  length  to  do  us  much 
good  in  case  of  fires  in  the  large  stores,  halls  and 
public  buildings  on  the  lower  side  of  the  City.  I 
would  recommend  that  the  truck  we  now  have  be 
placed  at  Newton  Upper  Falls,  where  it  can  be  made 
useful  in  reaching  with  promptness  all  fires  on  the 
south  and  east  side  of  the  City.  I also  recommend 
that  the  hand  engine  at  the  Upper  Falls  be  sold. 

HOSE. 

There  are  about  13,000  feet  of  hose  now  owned 
by  the  City,  and  distributed  among  the  different 
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companies.  About  two  thousand  feet  are  unfit  for 
general  use.  We  have  sold  five  hundred  feet  for  old 
junk  for  $66.00.  We  have  bought  1800  feet  of 
Boyd’s  Eureka  Cotton  Hose  for  two  thousand  dollars. 
This  is  the  first  trial  of  any  hose  except  leather  that 
the  City  has  ever  made,  and  we  find  it  to  be  a very 
good  investment.  I think  we  shall  not  need  any  new 
hose  for  the  coming  year;  but  recommend  that  all  the 
condemned  hose  be  sold  or  exchanged  for  new. 
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HOUSES. 

There  have  been  alterations  in  some  of  the  houses. 
Hose  Five’s  house  at  Auburndale,  has  been  enlarged 
so  as  to  accommodate  two  horses,  and  sleeping  apart- 
ments made  to  accommodate  the  men.  This  house 
will  meet  all  the  demands  for  that  section  of  the  city 
for  years  to  come.  Hose  Six  house  at  Lower  Falls 
has  been  enlarged  to  accommodate  two  horses,  and 
sleeping  apartments  for  the  men.  This  house  will  be 
all  that  is  required  for  years  to  come  in  that  section. 
Booms  at  the  Hook  and  Ladder  Truck  house  have 
been  furnished  for  the  comfort  of  the  men.  I will 
recommend  that  the  stable  at  Steamer  Two’s 
house  be  put  in  a better  condition.  The  stalls  are 
unsafe  for  the  horses,  and  are  very  inconvenient. 
There  should  be  new  stalls  made,  and  front  towards 
the  engine  room,  so  the  horses  could  be  got  to  the 
engine  more  promptly  and  safer.  The  sleeping 
rooms  should  be  made  at  once  at  Steamer  Two’s 
house  to  accommodate  the  men.  The  engine  house 
at  the  Upper  Falls  is  a disgrace  to  the  City,  and 
should  be  disposed  of.  A new  house  should  be  built 
to  accommodate  the  horse  hose  carriage,  which  is 
now  stored  where  it  is  of  no  use  to  the  city;  and  the 
house  should  be  built  large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  hook  and  ladder  truck  which  I recommended 
to  be  sent  there  from  J^ewtonville.  That  truck  will 
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be  very  useful  for  many  years  placed  at  this  part  of 
the  City,  and  is  not  fit  for  the  place  it  is  in  now.  A 
truck  located  at  the  Upper  Falls,  can  reach  all  the 
south  and  east  part  of  the  City  more  promptly  and 
easier,  than  from  the  other  side  of  the  City.  More 
depends  on  this  apparatus  at  the  beginning  of  fires 
that  anything  else.  The  other  parts  of  the  depart- 
ment are  of  not  much  importance  if  the  truck  is  not 
there  with  the  ladders  so  that  the  firemen  can  get 
at  the  fire  before  the  buildings  are  burned  down  so 
they  can  reach  the  flames  with  the  water. 

HYDRANTS. 

There  were  last  year  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
hydrants.  Three  have  been  removed,  and  eighteen 
new  ones  set;  many  more  should  be  set  in  thickly 
settled  parts  of  the  city,  where  there  is  no  water  to 
put  out  the  fires,  without  a long  line  of  hose  from 
some  pond  or  stream.  The  hydrants  are  all  in  good 
working  order. 

FIRE  ALARM  TELEGRAPH. 

This  department  consists  of  22  boxes,  7 gongs  and 
6 strikers,  200  battery  cups,  thirty  miles  of  wire, 
one  horse,  buggy,  wagon,  pung  and  two  harnesses. 
The  telegraph  has  worked  perfectly  satisfactorily  thfe 
past  year,  and  is  now  in  perfect  order.  About  thirty 
poles  have  been  reset.  A new  gong  was  placed  in 
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the  Chief  Engineer’s  house;  also  a new  striker  was 
placed  on  City  Hall,  West  Newton.  A new  horse, 
buggy  and  harness  was  bought  for  the  Superinten- 
dent. 

In  conclusion,  I am  happy  to  say  I believe  we  have 
in  the  City  of  Newton  as  good  a department  and  as 
well  managed  as  any  in  the  State. 

I thank  His  Honor  the  Mayor  and  the  City 
Government  for  their  attention  paid  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  department  the  past  year,  and  to  the  Fire 
Committee  for  the  assistance  and  hearty  co-operation 
at  all  times.  I know  they  have  done  all  in  their 
power  for  the  best  good  of  the  City  and  the  depart- 
ment. 

I tender  to  my  Assistant  Engineer,  Henry  L. 
Bixby,  my  sincere  thanks  for  his  promptness,  effici- 
ency and  kind  assistance  in  the  cheerful  and  faithful 
discharge  of  all  his  duties;  and  to  all  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  department,  for  their  hearty  and  cheerful 
obedience  and  support  at  all  times.  The  Police  have 
rendered  valuable  assistance,  and  I owe  them  my 
sincere  thanks.  The  Superintendent  of  Streets  has 
been  kind  and  attentive  in  furnishing  of  horses  to 
this  department. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GEO.  H.  ELLIS, 

Chief  Engineer . 
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